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“ PEACE,” 


CHAPTER I. 


**T petreve I will walk up to the hotel, Anna.”’ 
And the gentleman tossed a brace of valises 
and a shawl upon the three great travelling- 
trunks the driver had strapped behind the yel- 
low stage-coach, and addressed the little deli- 
cate lady he had assisted to the inside. 

‘* No, Charles, I want you to get in and ar- 
range my cushions.’’ 

The voice was very thin and querulons, and 
the pretty face of the speaker wore a listless, 
languid air; for Mrs. Charles Lushington was, 
or fancied herself, an invalid. Moreover, Mrs. 
Charles Lushington was troubled with ‘her 
spine’’ and ‘‘her nerves ;’”’ and her physician 
had advised the healthy, inland retreat of Cen- 
tre Harbor—cool, bracing, mountain air, agree- 
able company, and moderate exercise. ‘‘ Don’t 
take your servant along with you. Learn to 
depend upon yourself!’ he had advised (for 
Dr. Plaintalk was an old and privileged prac- 
titioner) ; and so the little invalid lady had set 
about learning that hardest task, self-reliance, 
and actually meant to lace her own gaiters, pick 
up her own handkerchiefs, and braid her own 
abundant hair. But then, Doctor Plaintalk 
hadn’t forbidden her taking along her cushions 
with her; and, if the Abigail was left behind, 
the downy silk pillows that had accompanied 
her last year to Nahant were not, and hence 
the querulous request, ‘‘ Charles, I want you to 
get in and arrange my cushions !”’ 

‘* But Bella or Mollie here, they will do that,”’ 
good-naturedly ventured Charles Lushington ; 
but there was a little knotting of the invalid’s 
brows—‘‘ Oh, ho! husband can do better than 
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anybody, can he? Well,.then, look out for 
your crinoline, girls!’’ and he sprang into the 
coach beside his wife, while the two “ girls’’ 
on the opposite seat, Bella Lushington and 
Mary Risley, united their efforts with his for 
the comfortable adjustment of pillows and 
travelling shawls about the little lady. Finally, 
after a satisfactory arrangement of everything, 
the steps were put up, the door swung to, the 
driver mounted to his box, and the wheels of 
the stage-coach revolved rapidly through the 
soft, turfy soil, a luxury to the riders fresh 
from the rattling pavements of the dusty city. 

The little groups of people who had come 
down to the landing to witness the arrivals by 
the steamer Dover began to disperse ; passen- 
gers and their baggage were transferred to the 
coaches in waiting, which now wound away, 
filled with ladies and children generally, while 
the gentlemen preferred to walk up the turf- 
bordered, pleasant road leading up to the Sen- 
ter House, nestled down amid its cool greenery ; 
and again the steamer, which had rounded 
up to the wharf-landing with short, hurried 
breathings of her engines, swung about, and 
with monitory shrieks of her whistle, and great 
gusts of smoke from her black pipes, stood 
backward over the noble lake, whose waters 
laughed and glittered brightly in the July sun, 
a dimpled mirror set in its heavy frame of ever- 
greens and purple mountain shadows—‘‘ The 
Smile of the Great Spirit,’?’ Winnipiseogee. 

**T hope this air from the hills won’t prove 
too bracing ?”? and Mrs. Charles Lushington 
shivered slightly and drew farther into her 
corner of the carriage. 
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‘‘Too bracing? No, indeed! it’s glorious! 
life-inspiring!’’ and Mr. L. gulped a great 
breath of the breeze redolent of freshness and 
clover blooms. ‘What would we give down 
in State Street or in Chester Square for pure 
oxygen like this? Why, Anna, we shall have 
your cheeks crimson as the wild roses here at 
the roadside in a month. And, for myself, this 
looks like old Berkshire country—that magnifi- 
cent belt of hills yonder. I feel at home among 
the hills again.’’ You would have known, by 
his kindling, earnest eyes, if not by the deep 
tones of his manly voice, that Charles Lush- 
ington felt at home anywhere near the great, 
throbbing heart of Nature. ‘‘ But, Bella, Mol- 
lie, what are you thinking of, girls? A penny 
for your thoughts, Cousin Mollie ?”’ 

**Oh, I am wondering how we shall enjoy 
ourselves here at Centre Harbor,’’ exclaimed 
the smallest, the rosiest, and the merry, piquant- 
looking girl of some eighteen summers or there- 
abouts, who sat opposite, and whose dancing 
blue eyes had been bent on the view without 
the coach-windows ; ‘‘I have heard Susie Ash- 
leigh tell so much of her vacation here last 
summer, that I am prepared for any amount of 
enjoyment. They will join us here very soon 
—the Ashleighs. Had a letter from Susie, 
written at Concord, yesterday, just as I had fin- 
ished packing.”’ 

‘* Which will materially increase your enjoy- 
ment, I suppose—particularly if Edward hap- 
pens to accompany them—hey, Mollie?’’ re- 
plied Mr. Lushington, mischievously. 

**Oh, nonsense, Cousin Charles ; as if I cared 
particularly for Ned Ashleigh!’? Why did 
little Mollie Risley blush then, Iwonder? ‘‘Oh, 
what a delightful little village this is!’’ and 
Modie changed the subject, talking volubly. 
‘How neat the white houses look! and the 
Seuter House—that’s it, I suppose ? How cool 
it will be, with all those trees about it, and 
that long piazza! And that must be Red Hill 
over there!’’ pointing to the bold, rugged height 
beyond the verge of the town. ‘‘Susie says 
they make up parties frequently to ride up 
there on ponies.”’ 

**That horrid hill! How tedious! I should 
die, I am sure!” shuddered the invalid lady 
from her cushions. 

**O no, we'll have you going up Red Hill 
yet, Anna,’’ laughed Charles. ‘‘ You forget 
what a good rider you were once, before our 


marriage.”’ 


I’m 
sure I’m not to blame for my poor back and 
You talk as though 


** But I could not even sit a horse now. 


these nervous sensations. 





I were an Amazon, or ought to be. You’re al- 
ways contradicting me, Charles!’’ There was 
considerable asperity in Mrs. Charles Lushing- 
ton’s tones for an invalid. 

‘*Do I, my dear? Unintentionally, then,” 
replied the young husband, over whose fore- 
head passed a slight contraction as of mental 
pain. ‘But, Bella, sister,’’ addressing the 
slender, elegant girl, whose beautiful gray eyes 
had not been withdrawn from the landscape 
which came in glimpses with the turnings of 
the coach—the blue, flashing lake winding its 
bright lengths through the southern view, the 
little hamlet of Centre Harbor nestling in its 
circular amphitheatre among the hill country, 
and the dark lines of forest skirting the bases 
of the hills and stretching their cool depths 
into the distance—‘‘ how do you think you shall 
like this? better than Newport or Nahant, 
hey ?” 

‘Infinitely better, I think, brother,’? was 
Miss Lushington’s quiet reply, without with- 
drawing her gaze from the landscape. 

‘*Is that true? Then, mayhap this sister of 
mine will meet her ‘fate’ here, as Mollie sug- 
gested last night!’’ laughed Charles. ‘Or is 
it, Bella, as Mollie added, by way of qualifying 
her remark, I suppose, that you’ve set your 
ideal so high no mortal man can attain it ?”’ 

‘« Bears, as I live! those black creatures I 
see through the fence of that inclosure! The 
same Sue Ashleigh told us about! They used 
to offer them candies, and make them stand on 
their hind legs and ‘speak’ for them, as your 
great Bruno will, Charles !’’ 

This was not Miss Isabel Lushington’s repiy 
to her brother’s query by any manner of means 
—I question if she scarce heard it, with her 
gaze on distant Red Hill rising out of its serried 
rampart of dark firs and pines at its foot; but it 
was Mollie Risley’s ejaculation, glancing over 
at the little circular inclosure on the side of 
the road opposite the Seuter House at which 
the coach now drew up—the inclosure between 
whose fence palisades was seen a glimpse of two 
great specimens of the race bruin gravely drag- 
ging to and fro the length of their chains, at- 
tached to the trunk of the tree. ‘*Oh, I must 
run right over there and see them! real New 
Hampshire bears !’’ and Mollie gathered up the 
skirts of her travelling-dress and jumped to the 
piazza. 

‘Stop a moment, madcap!” laughed Mr. 
Lushington ; ‘‘time enough after rest and din- 
ner to have a talk with the bears, and the ‘ele- 
phant,’ too—for of course there ’s one here, a3 
at every place of resort. Come, all of you; sit 
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down in the cool parlor here while I engage our 
rooms.”’ 

But Mollie was away, bent upon taking ‘‘ the 
largest license,”’ like all emancipated city girls 
do, across the road to the precincts where the 
two animals were keeping up their restless 
march ; and, after a very edifying conversation, 
sustained principally on the part of the inter- 
locutor, and a generous disposal of candies, was 
back again at the Seuter House by the time 
Mr. Lushington had engaged rooms for his 
party, and the porter was carrying their lug- 
gage above stairs. 

‘*T like this,’’ said Isabel Lushington quietly, 
and walking the length of the long, middle 
parlor of the Seuter House, quite regardless of 
the gaze through the piazza windows from the 
boarders who had been drawn out, as was their 
custom, to scan the arrivals by every trip. of 
the steamers—‘‘I like this, Anna; so cool, so 
sequestered, and homelike ; and the view from 
these windows facing the lake! That water— 
so beautiful now through the flickering screen 
of these trees—what must it be by moonlight?” 

‘*You shall have a chance to judge this 
evening, Bella,’’ said Mr. Lushington, entering 
the parlor. ‘‘ But come, now, our rooms are 
ready. Leanon me, Anna; only up one flight. 
And here comes Mollie, fresh from Bearville !”’ 
—as the merry-faced girl made her appearance. 
‘Come; we all need the half hour’s rest be- 
fore dinner.’’ 

There was the customary scrutiny of the 
hotel books after the disappearance of the new 
arrivals above stairs, and a lingering over the 
names— 


‘*Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lushington, Boston, 
Mass.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Lushington, and Miss Risley, Boston, 

Mass.”’ 
And the usual comments by the gentlemen 
lounging through the great airy hall where the 
pifice was kept, awaiting the sound of the din- 
ner gong. 

‘Pretty girl; lively, too; that one who 
came in last,” said one. ‘‘Stylish looking! 
Did you notice those new travelling capes ?’’ 
This, you may be sure, was a lady’s remark. 
‘One of the ladies is an invalid, I judge; her 
husband took a pillow from the coach.” ‘ But 
‘pon my word that was an elegant girl; the 
tall one, who went into the parlor.”’ This last 
commendatory notice of our friend Bella was 
uttered in a thick, throaty voice, that pro- 
claimed its owner fond of good meats and old 
wine; that voice the property of the slightly 
obese, very rubicund-visaged, Mr. Alphonse De 





Lara, who, with his elder sister and dowager 
mother, were from the West. 

Now it so chanced that at dinner in the cool 
dining-room the seats of the new arrivals were 
apportioned nearly opposite those of the West- 
ern gentleman and his party, which arrange- 
ment greatly facilitated the opportunity for 
admiring gazes from the gentleman himself, as 
well as afforded a new target for the colloquial 
abilities of Miss Mollie. 

‘*Charles, there must be your ‘ elephant ;’ 
the gentleman opposite, a little way down the 
table,” she mischievously whispered. ‘‘ Those 
ladies address him as ‘Phon;’ that Begum 
does, with the elegant silk and the diamonds ; 
and the young lady in the grenadine (splendid 
dress!) calls him ‘Phonny.’ Queer pet name 
for an elephant, Charles !’’ 

Mr. Lushington smiled and coughed. 

‘Slightly struck with the charms of the new 
arrivals, I think; he casts frequent glances this 
way,’’ he replied, in the same undertone. 

‘Ono! not me, but Bella! See, now. Open- 
mouthed admiration!’’ And Mollie bent her 
laughing face over the billof fare. ‘A slice of 
roast beef, and tomato sauce, if you please.”’ 
This was to Charles, who awaited her orders 
to the attentive waiter: ‘‘Charley, I always 
thought the elephant was a graminivorous ani- 
mal; but this seems to add the carnivorous and 
the omnivorous also,’’ continued Mollie, pre- 
sently, with a side glance at the unconscious 
object of her remarks, who, despite his evident 
admiration of the elegant stranger over opposite 
(who was too well-bred to seem to notice his rude- 
ness), managed to quite monopolize the services 
of one waiter at his elbow in bringing roasts, 
boiled mutton, salad, macaroni, and other ‘‘ con- 
comitants.’’ ‘Astonishing! I’ve no faith in 
your ability to keep a menagerie, Charley.’’ 
Bella Lushington smiled a little as Mollie’s 
whispered conversation reached her, for her 
cousin was between her brother and herself, 
while Mrs. L. was on her husband’s right. 
‘* Now I like the bears better,’’ went on the 
gay girl, in an ordinary conversational tone, 
and quite as much at ease as at her own table. 
‘*They’re real clever, I assure you, Cousin 
Charles! I had quite a chat with them over 
there. Didn’t stand on ceremony ; introduced 
myself. Said ‘they ’d like to shake hands 
with me ;’ actually would have put their paws 
through their cage, only the restrictions of 
bear etiquette wouldn’t allow. ‘Would return 
my early call, only just at present they are 
living in rather a retired way.’ Left your 
compliments, Miss Bella Lushington, in the 
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shape of a paper of candy. Told them you'd 
call the first opportunity, Cousin Bella’’—look- 
ing direct at the gentleman opposite, who, in 
turn, was regarding Miss Lushington. ‘‘ There, 
Charley, did you see him look up when I spoke 
Bella’s name ?’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Did it pur- 
posely. Smitten; no doubt of it! The romance 
is begun already. Bella ts certainly destined 
to meet her fate here at Centre Harbor. But 
revenons @ moutons, as my French teacher would 
say. Our friend has returned tohis. Actually 
that ’s the third mutton he’s ordered. Howl 
pity that waiter, Charley !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Motte Risiey was in raptures the next day. 
The Ashleighs—Mr. and Mrs. Ashleigh and 
Susie—arrived early, by the first trip of the 
little Lady of the Lake. They had come by the 
way of the Weiss, touching at Meredith village, 
and Susie was full of the lovely sail across the 
lake and among the green islands, with that 
cloudless, blue July sky above them. 

‘Oh, I’m so delighted!” she said, busy at 
unpacking, while Mollie sat in her room; ‘‘ de- 
lighted at being here at dear old Centre Harbor 
again! Positively, Red Hill looked like the 
face of an old friend welcoming me. I watched 
his honest bald head from the deck of the boat. 
And the bears—I wanted to go straight over 
and hug them! There’s a lot of candy I laid 
in for ’em’’—tossing out several papers from 
her trunk tothe carpet. ‘‘ But, oh, Mollie, you 
ought to have spent a week in Concord during 
the session! It’s a nice, quiet old town, 
with wide, shady streets and old houses, and 
the State House looks as square and ‘set’ 
as the Granite State people. Not very quiet 
during Legislature, though. Such crowds of 
strangers—men, mostly! Why, ladies were 
nowhere, nobodies then! We had been stop- 
ping at the ‘ Eagle,’ but papa said we should 
enjoy ourselves better out of the crowd, and 
we went to board with a nice family just on the 
edge of the town. Such rides as we had! to 
Boscawen, to Hopkinton, and all the old coun- 
try towns about. And, oh, Mollie, over to Can- 
terbury, to visit the Shakers, that queer, strange 
people! You ought to go through their fami- 
lies, and see them in their meeting-houses 
during Sunday worship, looking like so many 
automatons. Such faces! vacant, expression- 
less for the most part, though I noticed some 
young girls with the loveliest complexions, and 
eyes like blue violets. We dined there; had 
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the nicest dinner, and pure blackberry wine. 
They make cunning little things—boxes ; here’s 
one I bought, cnt from an orange-peel. Curious, 
isn’t it? There, 1 believe my dresses are all 
out. What shall I wear to dinner? This jaco- 
net ?’’—laying it out on the bed. ‘‘ Who is 
there here? Nobody we know yet, I suppose? 
There ’ll be some in August; the Bakers and 
Stephenses are coming from Boston, you know. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Ned got up by Saturday ; 
father wrote he ’d better be here. He’s obliged 
to leave us next week. I hope Ned’ll come, 
don’t you?’ 

Mollie only blushed. The tongue so usually 
voluble always maintained strictest silence 
whenever Mr. Edward Ashleigh’s name was 
spoken. 

**Oh, here’s my riding-dress !’’ went on Susie. 
‘*We must have some excursions up Red Hill. 
Where ’s Bella? Not home from her walk yet f 
Oh, here she is!’’—as the door opened, and 
Miss Lushington appeared with the fruit of her 
stroll up the country road—a bouquet of green 
leaves and wild flowers; and hasty and hearty 
greetings followed. 

‘*Oh, I have some news, Sue!’’ exclaimed 
Mollie, presently. ‘‘ Bella’s made a conquest ; 
the first day, too! Actually, a gentleman was 
so overpowered and stricken as to lose his 
appetite—ask Bella. ‘Mr. Alphonse De Lara.’ 
Impressive name, isn’t it? A Western man. 
We all got acquainted last evening in the par- 
lor. Hadadance. The gentleman has a very 
slight and graceful form. There’s Mamma De 
Lara, too; wears magnificent dresses and jew- 
elry. And Miss Celeste, thin, sallow, and with 
the blackest eyes! But ‘Phonny,’ thongh— 
now I like him; and if ’tweren’t out of regard 
to Bella’s dignity would cut her out. He’s 
real clever, ‘Phonny’ is, what Mrs. Partington 
calls ‘obese,’ not particularly disagreeabie, very 
expressive eyes, a trifle light, that’s all; and 
don’t weigh more than one hundred and ninety.. 
But you and I don’t want to rival Bella, Sue. 
Say, Bella, did Phonny help you gather these 
flowers this morning ?”’ 

‘‘Magpie!” said Miss Lushington, going on 
in her little task of weaving a wreath from the 
green oak leaves. ‘‘ When is your brother 
coming, Susie ? Soon, I hope, or this idler here 
will tease the rest of us to death.’’ 

Mollie hastily retreated from the contest. 
‘¢Vanquisher!”’ laughed Susie. ‘‘Oh, Ned ’ll 
be up here soon. Papa’s got to get back to 
business, he says. A month is an age for him ; 
three weeks at Concord, and one here.”’ 

‘* Charles is beginning to talk about business, 
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too, already,’’ said Bella. ‘‘Why, when he 
was a boy he used to delight in getting away 
into the country or at the sea-side in summer; 
now the business habit is second nature. I 
suppose, though, if I were a man, I should ex- 
perience the same sort of uneasiness at ‘loung- 
ing,’ as men call it. But it must be time to 
dress for dinner. Iam going into Anna’s room 
to help her braid her hair.” 

** Anna is looking nicely,’’ said Susie Ash- 
leigh. 

‘*She is better, I think,’’ replied Bella, as 
she went out. 

‘* As well as you or I, Sue; that is, if she 
only thought so!’’ said Mollie, a little impuls- 
ively. ‘‘I declare, I’ve no patience, and I 
wonder Bella and Charles don’t get worn out. 
It’s ‘Charles, lift me up,’ and ‘Charles, fix 
this pillow,’ and ‘ Anna, I never can braid my 
hair!’ O dear, I’ve too littie charity, I sup- 
pose, Sue; but I can't help feeling so.’’ 

“T’ve often thought—and mother says so, 
too—that a little more reliance on herseif and 
her own strength would be better for Mrs. 
Lushington. But then she doesn’t think so, I 
suppose. Bella knows it, of course, too.” 

‘*Of course she does, Sue. But then she has 
such a lofty way with her, and only says, ‘It’s 
Anna’s weakneas—we must pity her!’ As for 
Charley, he ’s so good and tender-hearted, that 
1 believe, if Anna said he must carry her to the 
Equator, he ’d do it. But I know he’d be hap- 
pier and enjoy life better if ’twer’n't for Anna’s 
‘nerves’ and ‘cushions.’ I’m going to flatter 
Auna up—tell her she’s looking rosy, and is 
strong enough to ride up Red Hill before we 
leave Centre Harbor; see ifI don’t! If Bella 
ever gets married, Anna’ll have to come out of 
her whims. As it is, she’s just like a spoiled 
child, and relies entirely on her; and Bella is 
so much of herself that she never seems to mind 
it. Anna’s doctor advised her not to bring her 
maid up here with her, but to wait upon her- 
self; and you see how she does it—Bella’s in 
there helping her dress for dinner now.” 

** Yes, if Bella should marry, it would be dif- 
ferent. Who is this admirer of hers?’’ asked 
Susie. 

**Oh, he'll do to plague her about—only that! 
I know Bella too well. Rich, I’ve no doubt; 
but if he had the wealth of the Great Mogul, 
and only cared for dogs and horses, and his 
dinners, Bella’s eyes would be as high above 
him as Red Hill is above Centre Harbor. 
Charley says she had two such offers last sum- 
mer at Nahant, and she refused them. Don’t 


blame her—I hate a golden calf, myself!’ and 
26* 
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Mollie’s laugh rang out merrily. ‘‘‘ Phonny’ is 
too lumpish and dumpish—those two words 
describe him exactly, Sue. I have named him 
‘the elephant.’ But I must ran and get ready 
for dinner.”’ 

‘Capital news, girls !’’ said Mr. Lushington, 
coming into the dining-hall from the post-office, 
where the Southern mail had been brought up 
by the noon arrival of the Dover, ‘‘a letter from 
Ned Ashleigh to his family, saying he’ll be up 
here the last of the week ; is getting lonesome 
at Boston without some of them there, hey, 
Mollie? Also, a letter for myself, forwarded by 
my partner, from an old college friend I hav’n’t 
seen these seven years—Hart Gilbert. He’s 
been cruising all over the world—Hart always 
had a taste for roving—and has just got in by 
one of the government vessels. He’d sought 
me out in Boston—we were the firmest friends 
of yore—and, finding I’d gone into the coun- 
try, writes that, ‘having no particular home to 
go to—Hart’s an orphan, | believe, few rela- 
tives—he ’ll hunt me out up in New Hamp- 
shire, spend a week or so here, and then go on 
to the White Mountains.’ I like that; it seems 
like the old college days again. A thorough 
gentleman, Anna; I know you'll like Hart, and 
Bella, too.”’ 

‘*No word for me?’’ exclaimed Mollie, rue- 
fully. 

‘*Certainly not, Miss Acquisitiveness. It was 
the contents of the jirst letter that related to 
you, not the Jast. I don’t intend my friend 
Hartley Gilbert a target for Miss Mollie Risley’s 
jests, ridicule, or shafts of coquetry.”’ 

‘*Oh, mercy me!’’ and Mollie put up both of 
her hands deprecatingly ; ‘‘ The Most Worship- 
ful Mister Hartley Gilbert, fresh from—where ’d 
you say he’d been roving, Mr. Lushington?” 

‘* Latest, in South America, he writes me.”’ 

‘‘The Most Worshipfui Mister Hartley Gil- 
bert, fresh from Patagonia! And J not allowed 
a chance arrow at the rare ‘arrival!’ I will, 
though—I declare, I will, Charley! So I warn 
you! IfI can make friends of two black bears, 
I shall dare approach into the presence of this 
new importation. Suppose he’s disagreeable 
and homely, though! In that case, I shall 
turn him over to Bella!” 

A little laugh circled among the listeners to 
the gay girl’s lively sallies. 

“Thanks; I'll endeavor to prove grateful 
for small favors,”’ rejoined Bella, quietly. 

None laughed more loudly this time than 
Mr. Alphonse de Lara. But there was an un- 
dercurrent of uneasiness beneath it. I doubt 
if even Mr. De Lara with his jewelled repeater, 
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his superfine broadcloth, his dogs and horses, 
was so obtuse that he had no reason to regard 
the coming of this lauded friend of the elegant 
Miss Lushington’s brother without a secret 
feeling of uneasiness. 

‘‘ Js Mr. Gilbert disagreeable and homely, 
though, Cousin Charles ?”’ 

‘¢On the contrary, very gentlemanly and re- 
markably handsome, Mollie. At least, he was 
such seven years ago in college, and these in- 
tervening years of travel must have improved 
him,’’ replied Charles, gravely. 

“TI retire in despair. I feel overpowered— 
actually overwhelmed. A ‘travelled man!’ I 
might talk at him, but not with him! I resign 
him to Bella. What day does the distinguished 
arrive, Charley ?”’ 

‘Don’t specify. ‘Some day this week—the 
last of the week,’ he writes.”’ 

‘* What a pity he can’t be here to ascend Red 
Hill with us day after to-morrow! I might fas- 
einate him; I’m going to ride that little dap- 
pled pony, and everybody acknowledges my 
fine equestrienne abilities—don’t they, Bella?” 


CHAPTER III. 


“TsaneL Lusarneton, June 25th, 1860.” 

That was the name, written in clear, elegant 
characters on a fly-leaf of a volume of Tenny- 
son’s “Idyls of the King,’’ which was taken 
from the pier-table in the middle parlor of the 
Seuter House, and upon which a pair of dark 
hazel eyes rested approvingly, noting the ex- 
quisite, graceful curve of the letters—a chiro- 
graphy, which, if there be any truth in affirm- 
ing (as many do) that one’s character may be 
judged by their handwriting, denoted that the 
writer of that name on the fly-leaf must also 
be elegant, graceful, and symmetrical in mental 
and moral beauty. 

‘* Here ’s the party from Red Hill!’’ broke in 
a man’s voice from the piazza, and the gentle- 
man laid down the book which had been taken 
up carelessly to while away the loneliness of 
the first weary hour among strangers, and from 
the window intently began a scrutiny of the 
merry cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen—some 
riding the ponies, and others in the large wagon 
drawn by four noble horses—all dismounting 
at the piazza. 

**That’s Charley! I should know his ring- 
ing laugh. He looks older, though !”’ solilo- 
quized the gentleman. “Ladies with him! 


his wife, | suppose, that tall, elegant one, with 
Charley always had an eye 


the brown hat. 





for beauty. Will wait till they’ve gone up 
stairs, then send up to his room. But no; here 
he comes! Charley!’’ and a hand was stretched 
from the open window. 

** Hart Gilbert !’’ and for once Bella and Mol- 
lie were deserted, and Lushington made but 
two or three steps to the hall, where he was met 
by his friend, and the twain re-entered the par- 
lor with hands clasped in token of the friend- 
ship seven long years had not severed. A long 
talk followed, broken only by the biast of the 
dinner gong. The gentlemen started up ; again 
Gilbert laid down the book which unconsciously 
he had taken up from the table by the window 
where they had seated themselves. ‘‘I noticed 
a name in it—‘ Isabel Lushington.’ Your wife, 
I suppose, Charley ?”’ 

‘*No, that’s Bella’s, my sister. My wife is 
up stairs. Something of an invalid, I am sorry 
tosay. You never knew her—Anna Underwood, 
a Springfield lady. Don’t remember Bella, I 
suppose? a mere child when you and I were in 
college.’’ 

‘*Yes, I do, though; a slender, quiet little 
thing—pretty, too—I used to play with that 
summer I spent vacation at your home. Fif- 
teen or sixteen now, Isuppose. She was pretty, 
I remember.” 

‘‘ Nineteen, Hart; Bella was always slender 
—small of her age. You shall judge for your- 
self if she has outgrown her beauty.’’ (Charles 
Lushington was proud of his sister.) ‘‘ Here 
come the ladies. I will let you take them into 
dinner while I run up stairs a moment and 
brush the dust off. Anna, Mrs. Lushington, my 
friend, Mr. Gilbert, who arrived this forenoon 
while we were absent. My sister, and cousin, 
Miss Risley, Hart. There, girls, take good care 
of him! I’1l be down presently !’’ And while 
Charles darted off, the party entered the dining- 
room. 


‘¢ And go you like Centre Harbor better than 
the seaside, Miss Lushington ?”’ 

‘*T do, certainly; it is so different here. True, 
one misses the bustle of a seaside sojourn, the 
excitement of the ‘hops’ in the great saloon, 
the surf-bathing, the roar of the tumbling 
breakers, and the calm and rest of the long, 
sandy beaches ; but I think I am more than re- 
paid by this quiet communion with Nature— 

“the daily view of this lovely sheet of water, 
the nearness of this hill country which seems 
the portal te the mountains beyond, and the 
exceeding beauty of the purple lights and 
shadows. I cannot conceive of a more beauti- 
ful sight than the Ossipee range presented as 
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we came up over the lake, enshrouded in its 
blue and purple mist; and the other day we 
were out sailing on this northeastern shore—a 
clear, bright morning—and beheld the summit 
of Mount Washington gleaming in faint, pearly 
light on the horizon. It was a beautiful and 
poetic conceit of the Indians who christened 
this lake, ‘The Smile of the Great Spirit.’ See, 
it seems to laugh and smile upon us now in the 
moonlight !” 

‘Then get your bonnet and shawl, and let 
us walk down thither.”’ 

The speakers were Hartley Gilbert and Isabel 
Lushington, sitting on the piazza of the Seuter 
House in the moonlight evening, and a little 
apart from the various groups tempted there by 
the beauty ofthe night; while through the open 
windows, from the lighted parlor, came the 
sound of merry voices, and the music of the 
piano. 

Though Mr. Gilbert had already prolonged 
the contemplated one week of his stay to three, 
and made now no mention of his departure, it 
was scarcely evident that Miss Lushington had 
aught to do with it. On the contrary, he had 
laughed and jested with the lively Mollie, read 
by the hour to the invalid wife of his friend, 
went trouting up on Squam Lake with Charley, 
and never interfered with Mr. De Lara when- 
ever that gentleman took Isabel out for a row 
on the lake or a ride into the country ; but, for 
all that, in the two or three quiet talks he had 
had with the lady, the gaze which followed 
every movement of her slender, elegant form, 
and the face, whose calm, stately beauty he 
was sometimes detected ‘‘studying,” there 
might have been a faint glimpse of something 
reserved beneath Hartley Gilbert’s apparent 
unimpressibility. This evening’s conversation 
between the two ‘‘ happened so,’’ Mollie Ris- 
ley said. ‘She took upon herse/f the trouble 
of arranging it. She and Sue Ashleigh had 
challenged Mr. De Lara and Ned to a game 
of euchre; by a slight mancuvre she had 
coaxed Miss De Lara into taking her hand; 
then comfortably installed Mrs. Ashleigh and a 
gray-headed old gentleman in a corner at a 
game of chess ;’’ Charley had sufficient employ- 
ment in adjusting Anna’s pillows and foot- 
cushion in another corner; and then Mollie 
seated herself on the music-stool and played 
snatches of old tunes, quite regardless of Mr. 
De Lara’s reiterated invitation to ‘‘ oblige him 
by taking his hand,”’ protesting his ignorance 
of the game, and nestling uneasily as fragments 
of Gilbert’s and Bella’s eonversation floated 
through the windows. ‘No; for her part, she 





knew better,’’ she said, afterward, ‘‘ than to let 
De Lara get free, and go lounging out on the 
piazza to break up that conversation! It wasn’t 
often stately Bella got her tongue unloosed, 
and when she did she ought to be allowed the 
opportunity.’’ And so ‘‘she just let Mr. De 
Lara remain, and talk of ‘ bowers,’ and ‘ pass- 
ing;’ though she’d no doubt but he would 
have preferred ‘ passing’ out on the piazza.”’ 

And so Bella reappeared from her room with 
her shawl and Mariposa, and the twain crossed 
the road before the Seuter House, and, entering 
the garden, walked slowly down the terraced 
gravel walk leading to the moonlit lake. 

‘They will hardly miss us,’’ said Gilbert, as 
they paused and seated themselves in the rude 
arbor near the water. ‘‘ And, to my mind, out 
of doors on such a night as this is far preferable 
to a lighted parlor. Three weeks, is it, since I 
came to Centre Harbor? and I ought to be 
moving northward, for I am a true rover, Miss 
Lushington. I wish your party were going on 
to the mountains.’’ 

**T should like it very much, but Charles is 
beginning to talk of return now, and we should 
hardly like to go without him; Anna’s health 
would not admit of it.’’ 

‘‘T regret that Mrs. Lushington is such an 
invalid,’”’ said Gilbert. ‘‘It was news to me 
that Charles had committed matrimony during 
my sojournings, and thus left his old friend and 
chum behind. While J] have beem roaming 
the world—the ‘rolling stone’ of the proverb— 
your brother has been building himself a home. 
Do you know to what I liken a man’s home, 
Miss Lushington ?’’ 

‘*My imagination would hardly render the 
interpretation,’’ replied Isabel. 

‘* Well, then, it is the anchor to the drifting 
ship, the harbor of rest to the wave-buffeted 
vessel. I suppose every man ought to have a 
home. Charles must be very happy in his. 
He has one of those deep, earnest natures so 
fitted for domestic happiness.”’ 

Bella’s red lips were firmly compressed for a 
moment, for she thought, almost with bitter- 
ness, of the shoals of selfishness—Anna’s self- 
ishness and inanity—upon which the barque 
of her brother’s domestic felicity was daily 
grating. 

‘I suppose, to you, Miss Lushington, situ- 
ated in a happy home, this may sound some- 
what strangely, to hear me talk thus; but, 
though I have long been a wanderer, I have 
looked forward, as all wanderers do, to gain the 
port at last where the ship shall lie with idle 
sails, and rove the seas no more. If I had 
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known a home, I think I should have been less 
roving; but the memory of that sanctuary of 
my boyhood is dim as a half forgotten dream. 
I am an orphan ; I scarce remember my parents. 
I would give all this world holds to know how 
it seems to own a mother’s love and care !"’ 

There were tears in Bella’s calm gray eyes. 
She did not speak then; but presently, when 
calmer, she said: ‘It is almost like death to 
lose one’s mother. We know something of 
this, Charles and I; it is now five years since 
ours was taken. My home with Charles is 
pleasant, happy, but it is not like that under 
the home roof.”’ 

‘Then we can sympathize with each other, 
Miss Isabel!’’ The words were few, but their 
tone was everything. At that moment the 
hearts of those two were very near each other; 
near as two human hearts could be that beat 
with the same throbbing sympathies and im- 
pulses. Had Bella looked upon him then, his 
fine, muscular figure, his well-set head, features 
full of character, firm lips, now mobile with 
suppressed feeling, she would have confessed 
that, both physically and intellectually, here 
was quite realized her ideal of a strong, noble, 
earnest man, fitted to be her guide and rest. 
Certainly, as his eyes rested appreciatingly ou 
the beautiful picture in the moonlight; her 
elegant slender figure in its drooping attitude 
of thought, the white hands folded over her 
lap, the bands of dark hair parted smoothly 
from her low brow, the downcast eyes, the 
sweep of the jetty fringes over the oval cheeks, 
and the curve of the small, sensitive mouth, 
certainly Hartley Gilbert did confess, iniy— 
‘calm, quiet, lovely, thinking more than she 
speaks, yet eloquent with feeling when she 
talks, my ideal of a lovable woman!’’ And, 
mayhap, if silence had continued longer, he 
would have grown emboldened to lift one of 
those little white hands, and utter something 
about congeniality and homes no longer divided ; 
but just then by chance (or was it mischance ?) 
Bella found the silence irksome, and, lifting 
her eyes upon the lake, made some remark 
concerning the beauty of the silvery sheet, and 
the deep shadows the distant hills flung down 
into its depths. 

‘* Yes, this is a magnificent sheet of water, 
a beautiful inland sea, whose peer cannot be 
found anywhere on the travelled globe. Our 
tourists make a great mistake who go abroad to 
find beauties when they neglect their own and 
Europe holds no water that can 
Chillon, Lucerne, Como, 


native ones. 
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side it, and certainly are no more beautifal. 
Such splendid views as are obtained here! that 
of the opening of the scene at Alton Bay struck 
me as being particularly fine. I wonder Church 
or some of our great American landscape paint- 
ers don’t paint this. You have seen his pic- 
tures, Miss Isabel ?’’ 

‘* Yes, his ‘Niagara;’ and last winter, in 
Boston, his ‘ Heart of the Andes.’ I was a daily 
frequenter of the Atheneum while the latter 
was there on exhibition. You have seen that, 
Mr. Gilbert, and the original of the painting, 
I presume, many times, in South Americs ?”’ 

‘* Never the painting, but the hoary heads of 
the noble range have often greeted my vision 
when looking up from the tropic wildernesses 
below. ‘The Heart of the Andes’—there is, in 
reality, no heart to the mighty chain stretching 
from the Caribbean to the dreary Horn; but I 
suppose the artist’s conception is a combination 
of various points of rare grandeur and beauty. 
Tell me something of the painting, Miss Isa- 
bel.”’ 

‘Oh, I cannot give you my impressions, or 
any idea of them! At first sight 1 was disap- 
pointed in the size of the painting; I had ex- 
pected something larger, grander, more impress- 
But that soon passed ; the painting grew 
upon me. I could not take it all into the mind 
at once; I studied it. The blue depths of the 
tropic sky grew deeper; the piles and piles of 
distant mountains loomed up more grandly, 
their snowy caps buried in the clouds, and at 
their bases knelt the blue and purple hills, 
undulating masses of misty shape. At once I 
was taken into the heart of the scene. I heard 
the music of that flashing waterfall, foamy cold 
from the snows of Chimborazo. I felt the hush 
of that deep tropical forest ; I breathed the air 
dank with the luxuries of vegetation ; I reclined 
on rich banks of velvet moss, and long, trailing 
parasite vines waved against my face ; I touched 
the cool, graceful brake leaves bending over the 
water’s edge; I heard the throatings of gorgeous 
flame-winged birds, poising on flowers blooming 
on pensile stems ; and I knelt with the pilgrims 
beside the lonely wayside cross. I could have 
gazed there for hours. The transition was 
painful, from that southern sky, and moun- 
tains, forest, and sparkling waterfall, back to 
the snow on Beacon Street again. But all this 
rhapsodizing must be very amusing to you, Mr. 
Gilbert !”’ 

‘It is not a rhapsody, but the natural criti- 
cism of an enthusiastic lover of the beautiful 
and sublime in nature,’’ he replied. ‘* Your 
descriptions are perfect word paintings. You 
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have an artist soul. You should paint, Miss 
Isabel.” 

‘If I were an artist, I should sketch animate 
nature, portraits,’’ said Isabel. 

‘* And I should like to be a sitter,’’ rejoined 
Gilbert, laughing. ‘I should prolong my sit- 
tings most immoderately ; unless, indeed, a 
certain friend of the fair artist’s up at the house 
yonder should interpose the act of ejectment.”” 
He studied Bella’s face in the moonlight. 

‘*A certain friend? I do not understand you, 
Mr. Gilbert !’’ Bella’s words were cold as the 
snows of the Andes’ peaks whereof she had 
been discoursing. That was an unlucky re- 
mark of yours, Hartley Gilbert ! 

‘* What, not the gentleman whom we left at 
his unwilling (I doubt not) game in the par- 
lor? the devoted cavalier servente of Miss Lush- 
ington ? Ladies’ memories are treacherous. I 
should like to see a portrait of Mr. De Lara de- 
signed by your fingers. I dare say you could 
recall his features.’’ 

‘“*T can give you one with my tongue, or, 
rather, I borrow it from Cousin Mollie, acknow- 
ledging the sense of its fitness. She has placed 
him in a niche of her mental picture gallery as 
the golden calf.’’ It was not like Bella Lush- 
ington to repeat anything of this kind ; ridicule 
was not her forte ; but, somehow, Mr. Gilbert’s 
words nettled and stung her. 

‘*Miss Lushington is sarcastic on her ad- 
mirers. It were hardly safe to enter the lists, 
were one disposed to, lest one should find him- 
self set up for some similar caricature.” 

That was another unlucky speech, Mr. Gil- 
bert. Sarcasm and a running fire of repartee 
do not suit either you or Miss Lushington. 
Sincerity is the only metal which will pass 
current between you now. With lively Mollie 
Risley, it would be different ; but Bellais another 
personage—a little stately, very dignified, and 
rarely conversational as she has been with you 
to-night. And now, by that unfortunate al- 
lusion to Mr. De Lara as a lover, you have shut 
the door of her confidence, which was opening 
to you, and made her chilling and stately again. 
‘* What does he want?’’ she asked herself. ‘Is 
it a ruse to ascertain if I am heart-free? I will 
show him how little I care for him, or for any- 
body !’’ and so, from a desire to show how care- 
less she was of his regard, she overstept the 
bounds, and grew very distant and cold. ‘Mr. 
Gilbert need have no fear of my fitting any 
character to him!’’ 

The tone more than the words made Hartley 
feel uncomfortable; cool, measured, and sar- 
castic, as though he had seldom entered her 
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thoughts. It were something to know she 
thought of him, even to ridicule him; better 
that than to occupy no place in her heart. As 
for Bella, she could have cried with vexation. 
His jesting words at first had jarred on her ; 
gone, in a few moments, all their confidence. 
Reader, you may have known how some such 
chance happening, foolish in itself, but mighty 
in its results, has sundered two nearly-met 
hearts widely as the antipodes. As I said, 
Bella could have cried with vexation and 
wounded feeling; but she did not—she only 
arose and drew her shaw! about her as if she 
would have returned to the house. 

** You are shivering, Miss Lushington. The 
air strikes chill from the lake. Pardon me; I 
should have known better than to keep you 
sitting here so long.’’ 

Without another word the twain retraced 
their steps to the Seuter House. If Gilbert 
would have spoken as they gained the piazza, 
there was no opportunity; for the game at 
euchre was long since finished, and the players 
promenading there—Mr. De Lara ready to en- 
gage the attention of Miss Lushington on her 
return. But Bella manifested no disposition to 
converse beyond monosyllables; and shortly 
went up to her room. And Gilbert remarked 
casually to Charles Lushington, as they were 
about separating for the night, that, in a few 
more days, ‘‘ by Friday, at farthest’’—it was 
then Tuesday—‘‘he must be moving on his 
journey to the northward.”’ 

**T declare! I believe they quarrelled last 
night, for Bella was cross as a bear, and more 
on her dignity than ever, after we went up 
stairs! Catch me ever managing interviews 
and conversations between any two silly crea- 
tures again, Charley! There’s no gratitude in 
anybody! And here’s Gilbert going off Friday, 
when he knew we’d set that day for a grand 
excursion up Red Hill. He sha’n't do it, 
Charley Lushington! I’ll tease him myself to 
stay, and he can’t resist me !’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fripay came, and with it the excursion to 
Red Hill. Through much persuasion from Mol- 
lie Risley and others of the party, excepting 
Bella, who still kept up her cold hauteur, Mr. 
Gilbert had been induced to postpone his de- 
parture until the following Monday, and join 
the excursionists. Little, laughing Mollie! I 
dare affirm that thoughts of her never troubled 
Hartley beyond their daily pleasant interviews ; 
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but the pale, calm face of Isabel Lushington 
would, singularly, follow him everywhere. ‘I 
will leave Monday,’’ he soliloquized, after ren- 
dering an affirmative answer to Mollie’s request. 
‘This will never do! It’s a dainty dream, 
but a chateau d’Espagne which hardly stands 
during the uprearing. Ah, well! Hart Gilbert, 
you ’re not the first who has seen his day-dreams 
fade underhis eyes. You mustleave Centre Har- 
bor, and resignthe field to Mr. Alphonse De Lara. 
And yet, can it be possible that this elegant 
girl can lower her proud gaze to look on him? 
Can it be that, with all her grace, her rich na- 
ture, her womanly beauty, she has a heart of 
ice? But that’s nothing to you, Hart Gilbert, 
since it is evident she shuns you and treats you 
cavalierly as the merest acquaintance! You 
must go away from here. This excursion over, 
you must leave Centre Harbor, and try and for- 
get her!” 

The party had set out for Red Hill. It was a 
calm, warm day in early August. The sky was 
veiled with a gauze of light, fleecy clouds, tem- 
pering the otherwise hot beams of the sun; the 
cool dews yet sparkled on the brake and sweet 
fern leaves as they wound along the green bor- 
dered country road ; and from the thick forests 
of fir and hemlock came the jubilant song of 
birds. There was a freshness in the morning 
atmosphere which exhilarated the riders, and 
the laugh and light badinage passed freely from 
lip to lip. Mr. Lushington’s request, combined 
with Mollie’s teasings, had persuaded Anna 
into joining the party in the long wagon, though 
she protested ‘‘ she could never ascend the Hill, 
but would remain at the base and await their 
return.’’ Even a faint smile was brought to the 
invalid’s lips, and she forgot for a season her 
nervousness and querulousness in the general 
enjoyment. The gentlemen, mostly, rode the 
horses on which they were to make the ascent ; 
and one or two lads were mounted on the ponies 
for the ladies’ use. A stupid man, once aroused, 
is said to prove the most jealous ; but, on this 
occasion, Mr. De Lara could not have desired a 
more perfect state of frigidity than existed be- 
tween Miss Lushington and his formerly dreaded 
rival; therefore he was quite at his ease, and 
taxed his colloquial abilities to the utmost for 
the entertainment of the fair lady in question. 
As for Motlie, she divided her jests and atten- 
tion between Mr. Gilbert and Ned Ashleigh. 

As the road wound upward from the base of 
the Hill, the beantiful panorama below began 
gradually to unfold itself; and, presently, as 
the party came to a halt and tbe ladies alighted 
from the wagon and mounted their ponies, and 
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the cavalcade again began the steeper ascent 
to the summit, the view became momentarily 
more beautiful. Gaining the summit, they 
dismounted, and paused to rest and enjoy the 
magnificent scene which was spread below. 
Southward lay the noble lake studded with its 
manifold islands—a silver shield flecked with 
emerald gems; on its winding banks, nestling 
amid forests of green like birds’ nests in the 
wood, sat Wolfborough, Meredith, Laconia, and 
Lake Village, and nearer, its white houses 
looking no larger than dove-cotes, lay the ham- 
let they had just left, Centre Harbor. On the 
Winnipiseogee, puffing its way up to the land- 
ing with faint threads of smoke cleaving the 
blue summer sky, they saw the little Lady of 
the Lake, scarcely larger to their vision than a 
cockle-shell on the waves. To the southeast- 
ward lay the silvery Ossipee Lake among its 
purple range of mountains; and nearer, close 
below, like a little oval mirror set in a heavy 
frame of dark evergreens, flashed bright, beau- 
tiful Squam. Farther in the southern distance 
rose the Gunstock range, and the rugged hills 
of Tuftenborough like the impregnable walls of 
a gigantic fortress. 

“A goodly scene—the noble Winnipiseogee 
winding its bright length southward, and to 
the north the sentinel mountains. I like this. 
Yon scene of beauty is the gentle prelude to a 
grand oratorio; this lake region serves as the 
vestibule to the mountain palaces beyond.”’ 
Hartley Gilbert said this with kindling eye and 
deep-toned voice, for he was not looking upon 
the scene alone. ‘‘ You feel the inspiration of 
the view, Miss Lushington ?’’ 

Unconsciously Bella had moved aside from 
the party and paused near the spot where he 
was standing. And, unconsciously she forgot 
her stateliness, and smiled, and answered, ‘It 
is a scene to become a part of one’s life hence- 
forth, Mr. Gilbert.”’ 

“ Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 

Of me, and of my soul, as I of them?” 
quoted Gilbert. ‘‘ Excuse me, Miss Lushing, 
ton, but 
‘I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around mo; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture.’ 
Pardon my rhapsodizing from a poet whose 
love of Nature I can fully appreciate,’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘it is a habit I have acquired—that of 
thus talking to myself. But I shall not soon 
forget this day’s scene, its influences, nor with 
whom I shared it. I shall long remember 
this visit to Centre Harbor, and the pleasant 
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acquaintances—I hope I may say friends, Miss 
Lushington—I made here.”’ 

Bella did not reply; she had no words. Yet 
often silence is more expressive than language. 
I doubt not but that Mr. Gilbert found hers so, 
for it gave him an opportunity to study the 
expression of her downcast, pensive counte- 
nance, from which its late expression of hauteur 
had vanished. But just then, by a contretemps, 
lively Mollie Risiey approached, saying, gayly: 
‘* Why, Mr. Gilbert, I’m astonished! Monopo- 
lizing Bella, to the great chagrin of poor Mr. 
De Lara. See how lonely and disconsolate he 
looks, standing there with only the congenial 
communion of that Canadian pony he rode up! 
Actually, I believe he ’s pouring forth his grief 
into his ear, @ /a Sancho Panza embracing his 
donkey !”’ 

‘* A little sorrow would not materially injure 
the gentleman’s physique, if he so took it to 
heart as to pine over it,’’ said Gilbert, smiling, 
and looking to where’ the plethoric gentleman 
stood leaning quite thoughtfully against his 
pony. 

‘*Ah, some people have a way of settling 
these things rather summarily; pistols and 
Rowie knives, you know!’’ retorted Mollie, 
archly, shaking her finger at the twain. ‘I 
give you fair warning of the consequences. But 
Ned and Sue are calling me to go hunt up 
geological specimens. Ned says he shouldn’t 
wonder if we could find crystal quartz down 
among those rocks yonder.’’ 

“Well, what say you, Miss Lushington ?’’ 
exclaimed Gilbert, as Mollie bounded away. 
**Shall I restore you to your disconsolate ad- 
mirer, whose grief Miss Risley has so patheti- 
cally described ?’’ 

‘Mollie possesses a very vivid imagination, 
not only seeing ‘sermons in stones, and books 
in running brooks,’ but lovers in every chance 
gentleman acquaintance.’’ Bella’s reply was 
given in her usual imperturbable tone; but 
Hartley Gilbert was secretly pleased to think 
he detected an uneasy, vexed air in her man- 
ner. It annoyed her to be teased concerning 
Mr. De Lara, then? 

An hour later beheld the party descending 
Red Hill. Slowly and with care the ponies trod 
their way down the slippery paths over the 
loose stones, Mollie laughing and boasting of 
the sure-footedness of her little dappled pony, 
really a beautiful and intelligent creature. 
Tella rode a small sorrel hofse, who, during 
the ascent, had shown a disposition to stumble, 
aud, when about remounting for the descent, 
Gilbert had urged her to exchange with him 








for the safer animal he rode. But when did 
not young ladies manifest a spirit of perversity? 
Bella Lushington was no exception to the rule ; 
and so she persisted that her horse was per- 
fectly sure-footed, laughed at Gilbert’s fears as 
he assisted her to the saddle, and even dashed 
forward at a little more rapid pace than the sober 
step a prudent pony would warrant. 

‘Let me, at least, guide your horse by the 
bridle rein,’? said Mr. Gilbert. But ‘‘ No,’’ 
again. ‘It would frighten the animal. Safer 
alone,”’ Bella urged. And, as she was really a 
fearless rider, and sat her horse with great ease, 
he resigned the rein to her hand, only adding, 
‘Keep a tight rein in the steepest places.” 

‘*Oh, I never was thrown in my life,’ said 
Bella. ‘I am not in the least afraid.’’ And 
away, at that unsafe trot, down the slippery, 
stony path went the brave rider. 

But alas for boasting! The proverb, “Pride 
always goeth before a fall,’’ met with a literal 
interpretation. Scarce twenty rods had Miss 
Lushington advanced down the declivity of Red 
Hill when her horse’s fore feet slipped among 
the loose stones; and, after ineffectual efforts 
to recover himself, he stumbled and fell, pre- 
cipitating his rider over his head into the rocky, 
rugged path. 

‘** Bella! dear Bella! 
killed ?” 

The ejaculation was not her brother’s, nei- 
ther Mr. De Lara’s, though the former had 
sprung from his horse before the unwieldy De 
Lara could swing himself from his stirrups ; 
but it was Mr. Hartley Gilbert’s, who was at 
her side with one bound, even before the stum- 
bled animal had recovered his footing and stood 
quietly grazing the short grass by the edge of 
the path. And the ejaculation was not uttered 
loudly, but in a deep, concentrated voice, which 
only reached the ear of the girl he lifted from 
the rocky pathway and seated on a granite 
boulder close by. ‘‘Good Heavens!’’ he added. 
‘* Your head not a foot from this rock! And if 
you had struck it!’’ I do not know which 
shuddered most then, Gilbert or Bella, as he 
bent over her, essaying with trembling fingers 
to untie the strings of the brown straw hat, 
which had been thrust over her face. ‘‘ Oh, if 
you had only let me hold the bridle rein!” 

“*T know it; you knew better than I. I 
should have allowed you to guide me. I am 
not hurt ; only this bruise on my hand ; believe 
me, Mr. Gilbert.’’ There was no stateliness, 
no coldness in Isabel Lushington’s words then, 
and it was wonderful, the crimson flush that 
broke over her face, and the light that sparkled 


Good Heavens, is she 
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in her eyes ere she grew pale again, and the 
dark fringes swept her oval cheeks. 

‘*Thank God! Only let me guide your steps 
in the future, dear Bella, and I am content!” 
It was no wonder Gilbert’s fingers trembled so, 
untying the hat strings. 

‘* Why, Bella, sister,’’ laughed Charles Lush- 
ington, though his voice was husky and tears 
stood in his eyes, ‘‘who’d have thought of 
your performing a vaulting feat after that 
fashion ?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear Bella, are you hurt?’ And ‘‘How 
fortunate!’”’ And ‘* What a providential es- 
cape!’’? These and other exclamations burst 
simultaneously from every lip. ‘‘’Tis a vicious 
beast, and ought to be shot, Miss Lushing- 
ton!’’ exclaimed Mr. De Lara, coming up ra- 
pidly as his plethoric habit would allow. ‘‘ Yes, 
he ought to be shot, Miss Lushington !’’ (Mollie 
said afterwards ‘‘she didn’t know which Mr. 
De Lara meant this time, the pony or Hartley 
Gilbert ;’’ for certainly any but amiable looks 
were bestowed on the latter, who still retained 
his seat by Bella on the granite boulder, fanning 
her with the brim of her straw hat.) 

A quarter of an hour after, the cavalcade 
again wound their way carefully down Red 
Hill, each rider noting the fore feet of their 
pony among the loose boulders. Even Mollie 
was silent ; but (as she averred to Sue Ashleigh 
afterwards) ‘‘she was busy looking at Mr. De 
Lara, whose eyes looked like two great green 
gooseberries, swollen with envy and jealousy, 
watching Hartley Gilbert, who had lifted Bella 
to his own horse, and walked beside her down 
the hill, with his hand guiding the bridle 
rein.’’ 

‘** Bella, you did not give me my answer on 
Red Hill,’’ whispered Gilbert, as he lifted her 
from the wagon to the piazza of the Seuter 
House. But I suppose he read it in the rapid 
and blushing glance she gave him ere her 
drooping eyelashes swept her burning cheeks. 

At the dinner-table Miss Lushington’s fall 
and miraculous preservation from injury were 
the theme of general comment ; yet all agreed 
she had never looked more cheerful or happy. 


**You don’t say so, Hart! The man of all 
the world I should be proud to call brother !’’ 
exelaimed Charles Lushington, that afternoon, 
as the twain walked together up the cool, green 
road above the Seuter House. ‘‘ ‘My consent!’ 
Why, my dear fellow, how could you doubt 
it?’ And he shook Gilbert’s han? warmly. 
‘ Bella, the shy puss! she never breathed me 
a word of it. When did it happen?” 
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**Oh, we’ve known it scarce six hours our- 
selves. First found it out on Red Hill, this 
forenoon,’’ replied Gilbert, with a smile. 

‘Oh ho, that fall was it! Thought you 
were a mighty long time untying Bella’s hat 
strings. But you may have her. God bless 
her! God bless you both! Hart, Bella’s been 
a good sister, and she ’ll make a good wife !’’ 

There were the usual comments when the 
engagement became known; for, strange to 
relate, Hartley Gilbert decided not to go on to 
the White Mountains without Bella’s promise 
to accompany him. Mollie Risley ‘‘ had fore- 
seen it all along,’’ she said. The Ashleighs 
were delighted. Even Mrs. Charles Lushing- 
ton, who at first said, in querulous tones, ‘‘ She 
didn’t see what Bella need go marry for! She 
should miss her so! Just as likely as not, 
she never ’d have any health afterward !’’ even 
the nervous invalid at last ‘‘ didn’t know but 
’twas all right; Bella perhaps would be hap- 
pier.’’? There was but one of the party at the 
Seuter House—and he Mr. Alphonse De Lara— 
who did not quite manifest pleasure at the 
information; but this gentleman (I am com- 
pelled to record, as a correct and faithful his- 
torian), from his first meditations of pistols and 
Bowie knives, and his characteristic exclamation 
of ‘‘He ought to be shot,”’ finally returned to 
swallowing the bitter pill of disappointment 
with the good roasts, savory mutton chops, 
salad, and macaroni of mine host of the Seuter 
House. 

But Bella cared very little for objections or 
approval now; it was all one to her. She 
seemed a changed being; her lofty dignity 
tempered to a sweet, womanly submission. 
‘* Hart Gilbert had cast a spell over her; actu- 
ally tamed her!’ Mollie Risley said. ‘‘ It was 
better sport to watch them now than the pet 
bears. They lived on sweets all the time. For 
her part, she intended to come into New Hamp- 
shire again next summer, and see if she 
couldn’t meet her ‘fate ;’ if she couldn’t have 
her share in some nice romance here at Centre 
Harbor !”’ 





Deeps are greater than words. Deeds have 
such a life, muse but undeniable, and grow as 
living trees and fruit-trees do; they people the 
vacuity of time, and make it green and worthy. 
Why should the oak prove logically that it 
ought to grow, afd will grow? Plant it, try it; 
what gifts of diligent judicious assimilation 
and secretion it has, of progress and resistance, 
of force to grow, will then declare themselves. 











DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 


No laws can be laid down, no general rule for 
guidance can be given for domestic manage- 
ment, inasmuch as particular households re- 
quire particular service ; the same as in sick- 
ness, the medicine which cures one will be 
totally inactive on another patient. To take 
advice from those who are termed ‘ good man- 
agers,’’ is an act of feebleness, as too frequently 
it leads to gossip and tattle, which must, in the 
end, break asunder the strongest cords of mu- 
tual love in husband and wife. In fact, neither 
from parents nor friends should advice be sought. 
In the fearfulness to do wrong—in the strong 
reverence of a husband’s love—in the solici- 
tude to do right—in the full and perfect faith 
that God’s strength will be given at all times, if 
asked for—a young wife will have the fullest 
assurance of her future. However imperfect, 
uncertain, or limited her means—however pe- 
euliar her husband’s temper—however un- 
skilled or untried the machinery of help with 
which she is daily to work out her sum of hap- 
piness—her own duties must never be neg- 
lected. The nicely-cooked and varied meal; 
the cleanliness and quickness of its serving; 
the presiding cheerfulness, yet quiet and un- 
demonstrative ; the sweetness and cleanliness 
of a home, of which every part must be visited 
daily ; the methodical arrangement of the house- 
hold work; the courteous receiving of visitors ; 
and the storing the mind with matter for con- 
versation, will make the longest day pass swift- 
ly, bringing round the happy hour of the hus- 
band’s return home, where he finds 

‘Something than beauty dearer— 
Truth, gooduess, honor, harmony, and love; 
Where meekened séuse, and amiable grace, 
And lively sweetness dwell enraptured.”’ 

It is in the first year of married life that a 
woman’s real education begins. Girlhood’s 
teaching may have laid the foundations of in- 
tellectual taste and mental resource—happy if 
it is so; here is a well-spring of enjoyment 
which neither trouble, nor sickness, nor sor- 
row, can ever obliterate: which nothing but 
crime can subvert, or turn into a curse ; or, 
unhappily, an education may have been im- 
parted which has only given grace and accom- 
plishments, and left the spark of divine nature 
Here, here, will be the trial ; can 
dancing, music, or dress, soothe one real pain, 
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untouched. 


chase one real trouble, or give one particle of 
sound advice? Summoned suddenly into life’s 
warfare without defence, without the armor of 
faith, and without moral courage, what wonder 
is it so many battles are lost, so much ruin 
strewed over the plains and hills of the mar- 
riage territory ? Such education is like building 
the superstructure of a house on some inflated 
substance, instead of on a solid foundation; it 
is like heaping precious jewels and ivory caskets 
upon a mound of dry bones; they may cover 
unsightliness till a need arises, and then all is 
hollow, no single stone can be taken therefrom 
for any useful purpose. 

Then, now in the first years of married life, 
while love is still blind, or mindful only to pass 
over a deficiency ; now, while the husband is 

“Only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance," 


strain every nerve, use constant prayer for 
strength and power to become really a help- 
meet, really a companion, really a helper-on, 
really a guardian angel in human guise to hus- 
band and children, showing the path to God's 
rest in heaven. 

Milton, in his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ has given 
such a perfect picture of woman in her earthly 
and angelic nature, that one cannot but feel 
that, however unhappy and wretched he was 
in his first marriage, from uncongeniality of 
temper and unsympathizing influences, yet, in 
his second marriage, of alas! too brief a dura- 
tion, his portrait of Eve was no illusory one, 
but drawn from the life; but it was Eve before 
the fall. As to her personal charms, he says, 
on Adam’s first seeing her— 


‘*Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 
When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete so well to kuow 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 
Authority and reason on her wait, 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consemmate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and ereate an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plaeed.’’ 


This tribute is paid to her loveliness, and no 
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niggard of praise is he to her mental and moral 
worth : 


** Neither her outside form'd so fair, nor aught 


So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and actions mixed with love, 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 


Union of mind, or in us both one soul.” 


This is Adam’s description to the angel, of 
his bride in the first bloom of wedded love; and 
the following describes so well the housewifely, 
graceful retirement of Eve, upon observing 
Adam’s studious thought in conversing with 
Raphael :— 


“With lowliness majestic from her seat 


Rose and went forth, among her fruits and flowers, 
To visit how they prospered, bud and bloom, 

Her nursery ; they at her coming sprung, 

And, touch'd by her fair tendance, gladlier grew; 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high; such pleasure she reserved, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress ; 

Her husband the relator she preferred, 


Before the angel ° 


Somewhat different this from the fussiness of 
modern housewives, or at least of very many. 

Fussiness is almost worse than the Jet alone 
system; to a quiet, tender-nerved man, it is 
almost death; to a fussy, irritable man, who 
likes to fuss over everything himself, a wife 
who is always in a bustle is like giving an ad- 
ditional impetus to an express train in full mo- 
tion; there can be but one result, confusion 
and destruction. 

A powerful attraction to a home is the culti- 
vation of a spirit of neatness and elegance 
thronghout all its arrangements. The eye 
scarcely ever wearies of a beautiful prospect 
or a pleasing picture. The aspect of a home 
should resemble the latter; it should tell its 
own tale; its atmosphere should breathe of 
comfort, and its quiet, simple ornamentation 
delight the eye. There is a brightness about a 
well-kept home which neither wealth nor mag- 
nificence can impart, unaccompanied by taste. 
To keep best rooms, or best of anything, to be 
used only for visitors’ accommodation, is not 
the wisest policy for a wife to adopt; on the 
contrary, company rooms contrast too greatly 
with daily living rooms, and suggest unpleasant 
comparisons. Neatness and elegance should go 
hand in hand; one cannot exist without the 
other ; but it must be neatness far removed from 
formality, and elegance independent of costli- 
ness or profusion. Every article should appear 
as if intended for use, and every right article 
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in its right place; the very chairs and tables 
should be suggestive of comfort, not arranged 
with stiff precision, but in such a way that the 
attractive portions of a room shall be visible to 
their occupants. Sofa and chair tidies should 
be tacked on, otherwise they look like dirty rags 
crampled into the corners. Sofa pillows should 
be frequently shaken, so as not to give the 
impression of their having done duty as a bed. 
The chimney or other ornamental glass must 
look bright, never with dull mist or smoke 
obscuring its surface; all corners of the room 
be kept scrupulously clean; the hearthrug 
shaken and daily brushed ; the fireplace bright 
and flashing hither and thither its sparkling 
scintillations, as though it were animated by a 
spirit of welcome and cheeriness. 

All sitting-room stoves or grates should have 
as much bright steel as is possible about them, 
but all of a plain kind; knobs and ornamental 
work are difficult to clean, while the plain-pol- 
ished surface is easier to keep bright than any- 
thing else; and, avoiding black lead and labor, 
if the steel is rubbed every day with wash- 
leather on which very fine brick-dust has been 
rubbed, nothing more is required; but this 
must not for a day be omitted. Flowers—Na- 
ture’s jewels—should in the summer be scat- 
tered as liberally as means and circumstances 
will permit; but these require an artistic ar- 
rangement to satisfy the eye, and as they lend 
a charm to the veriest hovel, so in a refined 
home their beauty and fragrance are enhanced 
by a graceful grouping. Some persons gather 
a handful of flowers, and arrange them as if for 
a bouquet—that is, all the heads are brought 
to one level and the stems cut to an exact 
length, then tied round and stuck in some un- 
suitable shaped vase. Nature certainly never 
suggested this. Take any plant in flower, and 
observe how gracefully the buds and the bloom 
spring from the leaves; such sprays, placed in 
a flower vase which spreads at the top, will fall 
into a natural position, Then shorter full- 
blown flowers may be placed to hide the stems 
of the former, and at once is formed a group of 
floral treasures worthy of permanent endurance 
in a painting. Many such pictures should be 
sprinkled about. Wicker baskets having sau- 
cers filled with water, alabaster vases containing 
wide-mouthed bottles of water, a small bowl 
filled with water, and all other available recep- 
tacles can be brought into requisition for the 
radiant gems of all seasons. Pansies, scarlet 
geraniums, and mignonette, placed in China 
breakfast-saucers, filled with water, and literally 
stuck with short-stemmed flowers, as pins in a 
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cushion, will bloom and gladden the eye, with- 
out requiring more than a weekly change. 
Home should gladden the eye, cheer the 
heart, and satisfy the mind ; therefore, all that 
can add to its decoration, enhance its comfort, 
or bring serenity to the thoughts should be 
lavished with no niggard hand. The expendi- 
ture of thought, time, and trouble may be 
great at first, but recompense will surely come 
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in that greatest of all blessings toa young wife 
—the husband’s undivided and soulfelt love ; 
such love as Milton describes that of Adam for 
Eve, when it rested with him to choose eternal 
life without or death with her :— 
** Yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart: no, no! I feel 

The link of Nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thon art, and from thy state 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.” 





STUDIO PICTURES. 


BY JESSIE GARLAND, 


‘*Ts mademoiselle weary ?”’ 

I look up as if just awakened from a dream, 
to find the eyes of the artist losing their look 
of half-reproof, and lighting up with one of 
pleasure, as they pass from my almost bare 
canvas to the bewildering picture that rests on 
the easel of my neighbor, With the delight of 
a true connoisseur he gazes on the beauty so 
rapidly growing, and lavishes praises on the 
hand whose pencil can make a “‘living pic- 
ture,’’ and passes on to other pupils. I turn 
to my easel with a sigh, and another voice 
asks, ‘‘ Are you tired, Allie?” and I look up 
again, but meet no answering glance, for the 
eyes of him who sits beside me have not turned 
from their work, and every touch of his pencil 
adds new beauty to what is already so beau- 
tiful. 

‘*No, no, Cousin Walter, I am not tired, but 
I do not believe I will ever touch a brush again, 
Oh, would that I could paint like that!’’ and I 
droop my head despondingly, and the tears 
will come to my eyes ; but—‘‘ Courage, courage, 
ma cousine, love can do anything. You love 
beauty, and you cannot help making it. It is 
in your heart, and will come out. Remember 
‘Fairy Dell,’ and do not despair,’ are the 
words that come in a cheery tone to my ear, 
and with the lagging blood now rushing through 
my veins, I turn to my neglected canvas. 

Oh, how much I had lived during the hours 
I had passed in that studio, receiving instruc- 
tion from one of the many eminent artists our 
city afforded! From my childhood, a visit to 
a picture-gallery was the greatest treat any one 
could offer me, and as I advanced in years, the 
absorbing love for painting was the foundation 
of an affection for my Cousin Walter that grew 
to be stronger than that I bore my doting father. 
When I was sixteen that father passed away 
from earth, leaving me, his only child, to the 
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care of a half-brother, the father of Walter, and 
from that time we had never been separated 
twenty-four hours. I loved my Uncle Em- 
mings because he was my father’s brother and 
Walter’s father, and my Aunt Emmings because 
she was Walter’s mother; but Walter—at his 
very feet I laid my heart. My father’s sudden 
death stunned me, and it was with the unex- 
pressed belief that employment of some en- 
grossing nature was necessary to my health, 
that Walter had proposed my taking painting 
lessons. It was something I had never at- 
tempted, for, as I had often gazed spel!-bound 
on the work of some master-hand, the convic- 
tion that I could never attain such perfection 
would force itself upon my mind, and I knew I 
would be satisfied with nothing short of it. I 
said so to Walter, and told him I should be 
miserable if I attempted it and failed; but he 
only said ‘“‘try,’’ and so an easel was placed 
beside his, in the studio of Monsieur D’ Albert, 
and I commenced to live. It was fascination. 
Sometimes I would work for hours with scarce 
a thought of what was passing around me, 
revelling in the work of my own creation. 
Again, if my eye chanced to fall on some con- 
ception more beautiful than my own, my pencil 
would fall to the floor, and my heart droop 
with despair until Walter’s encouraging words 
would give me new life. ‘‘Fairy Dell’? was my 
last piece, and had taken a premium, and it 
was now hanging in the gallery with the crown 
of roses depending from its crimson cord. I 
know not how long I had worked when Walter 
suddenly spoke—‘‘ See, Allie! they ’re inspect- 
ing your picture. Did you ever see any crea- 
ture so lovely? She looks as if she might be 
an inhabitant of Fairy Dell itself."’ 

I looked and saw two ladies—one a pale, 
delicate woman in widow’s weeds, the other I 
cannot describe, but she was the realization of 
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my dream ofa houri. I looked upon her, and 
why was it that wy heart felt as if a knife had 
entered its very depths? The unveiled to-come 
will make it known. Monsieur D’Albert was 
talking with them, and after a few moments 
they slowly approached, looking at the other 
pictures which, like mine, had taken prizes. 
Finally M. D’Albert’s voice came distinctly to 
our ears—‘‘ I regret very much, madame, to re- 
fuse mademoiselle, but it would be impossible 
to paint a picture in that time with the other 
engagements already on my hands.”’ 

The elder lady’s face and voice expressed 
disappointment as she said, ‘‘ Well, then, Eva, 
we must try some one else, for you have no 
time to lose.’’ 

Walter had sat silently gazing on the face of 
the young girl, and now, as they approached 
the door, he started up, and the next moment 
stood before them. 

‘* Are the services of an artist needed ?’’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

M. D’Albert’s face brightened as he replied, 
Do you know any 
And then 
to the lady, ‘‘If Monsieur Emmings recom- 


** Yes, Monsieur Emmings. 


one whom you can recommend ?” 


mends a painter, you need not fear to employ 
him.” 

Walter bowed as his name was pronounced, 
and the lady in black responded to it; the young 
girl quietly seated herself upon a divan. 

“‘T know of no one except myself,”’ said 
Walter, ‘‘ but would offer my own services.”’ 

Monsieur D’ Albert looked round, and in his 
surprise forgot himself, and spoke out in plain 
English, ‘‘I did not know you painted for 
money, Mr. Emmings !”’ 

** Neither do I,”’ said Walter, haughtily turn- 
ing from him ; then, with a low bow to the lady, 
**but if you will trust my skill, I shall be very 
happy to oblige vou, madame.”’ 

The lady extended her hand—‘‘ I have heard 
your name before, Mr. Emmings; your father 
was one of my husband’s friends before we left 
your city”’—her voice faltered as she involun- 
tarily glanced at her sable dress—‘‘and I 
hesitate only because I fear to inconvenience 
you.” 

Walter protested that it would be only a 
pleasure, and in half an hour the arrangement 
was complete. 

Mrs. Herbert was a widow, and but recently 
returned to her native city. Eva was the oldest 
of three children, and was going in a few weeks 
to visit some relations in a distant State, to be 
absent during the winter. They were gone, 
and Walter came back to his seat, took up his 





pencil, and for the next hour my eye followed 
every movement of his hand. His very being 
seemed overflowing with beauty. I looked, 
and almost forgot that life is not all beauty 
and happiness. At last a long, deep sigh, and 
he pushes back his chair, looks at his watch, 
and says, ‘‘Come, Allie, let us go home; are 
you not hungry ?”’ and he takes his hat just as 
M. D’Albert comes up, and words fail to ex- 
press his admiration; but Walter turns on his 
heel, and I hear him say, ‘‘There is nothing 
else beautiful since I have seen her.’’ 

I dreamed once that I was wandering through 
an almost impenetrable forest in the darkness 
of a tempestuous night, when a kind hand ied 
me up the marble steps, and through the wide 
door of a palace into the light and warmth of a 
gorgeous room, where all was beauty and mag- 
nificence. A delicate perfume as of the breath 
of spring flowers, and low, soft, birdlike notes 
of music filled the air. The light of many lamps 
was softened to moonlight radiance, and I sank 
amid the cushions of the chair to which the 
same kind hand led me, with a dreamy feeling 
of perfect content. I possessed one priceless 
jewel that I had preserved through danger and 
storm, and I reached forth my hand to give 
this to the one that had guided me, when sud- 
denly the moonlight radiance brightened, and 
from each shaded lamp shot up lurid tongues 
of flame, that rose higher and higher, until the 
massive roof was one living fiame of fire. The 
hand had vanished ; my jewel—ah, where was 
it? With a shriek of terror and an effort to 
rise, I awoke, just as the door burst open and 
strong arms bore me from my chamber, where 
the flames were in very truth careering wildly 
over and around me. 

Why do I think of this dream this morning 
as I walk home silently by Walter’s side? 
Alas! alas! did not his hand lead me from the 
gloom and darkness of sorrow, and make my 
life beautiful and happy? Had I not yielded 
my heart, the one priceless jewel that I pos- 
sessed, to his keeping? And now the gorgeous 
castle in which I was sinking to repose had 
crumbled to ashes, and my heart had been left 
in the flames, but, thanks to our Father, it was 
not to perish there. I had awakened to the 
reality that with my whole heart I loved my 
Cousin Walter; and, while I knew that he 
loved me, I knew that it was only as he would 
love a dear cousin or sister. That night there 
was a long and terrible struggle, but the spirit 
sought strength from above, and it rose purified 
from the fiery trial; and, before the new day 
was born, the green-eyed monster fled, and the 
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gentle sleep-angel waved his white wings over 
my bed. 

I often wondered why Walter never spoke to 
me of Eva Herbert. Weeks passed, and I had 
not been to M. D’Albert’s studio. Walter 
would take his hat, and ‘‘I have another en- 
gagement to-day, Allie, and cannot go with 
you,’’ would be his simple remark, as he would 
leave the breakfast-room. I would not go 
alone, and avoided society as much as possible, 
but was gaining strength daily; and I knew 
that the victory was mine, when one day Wal- 
ter approached and stood beside me as we 
were alone in the parlor. He placed his hand 
on my head, as he said, in a voice low and 
trembling with deep emotion, ‘‘ Will you not 
wish me joy, little sister??? There was no 
need to ask him for what, and the words came 
from heart as well as lips as I replied, ‘‘I do, 
dear Walter, with my whole heart !’’ 

He stooped and pressed a kiss upon my 
brow, and then he told me of his love for Eva 
Herbert ; said that her bewildering beauty had 
at first fascinated him, but that the beauties of 
mind and heart had won his love. That day 
her picture was finished, and the next week 
she would leave for the visit to her friends, but 
not to spend the winter, as had been anticipated. 
O no, he could not live without her that long, 
and she had promised that when the snow of 
winter began to melt she would give herself to 
his guidance for the balance of her life journey. 

She went. Walter again went with me to 
the studio, and we painted side by side as we 
did in the days before he saw Eva Herbert. 
Weeks passed, and at last came the one that 
would bring her home. Walter grew too im- 
patient to paint, and he wandered about the 
gallery seeking to while away the tardy mo- 
ments. The day came, and, ah, how joyously 
he said ‘‘Good-by, little sister,’’ as he looked 
back, going down the steps, and saw my face 
at the window! I still sat there when he came 
in; and, sinking down beside me, he laid his 
head in my lap, while great sobs came from 
his bosom. Oh, it was a terrible sight! the 
strong man deprived of his strength. I bent 
my face down to his. ‘* What is it, dear Wal- 
ter? Has Ev—” He sprang up suddenly. 
**Come, Allie, come with me, sister, and see 
my broken lily. You know how I love her; 
come and tell her that no misfortune, however 
bitter, can ever drive her from my heart.’ I 
went with him, without asking what this great 
misfortune was that could so unman a proud 
nature. Walter led the way to a small sitting- 
room tastefully furnished, evidently the one 
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they had occupied while he was painting her 
portrait, for the picture, in all its fresh loveli- 
ness, still stood on the easel unframed. Mrs. 
Herbert, whose white face was convulsed with 
agony, sat on a sofa supporting the slight form 
of her daughter in her arms. Walter almost 
dragged me across the room, and, throwing 
himself on his knees, he caught Eva’s small 
hand and placed itin mine. ‘‘Tell her. Ah, 
Allie, my soul-sister, you know what I want ; 
tell her.’’ 

I was bewiudered. In his great grief, Walter 
had forgotten that I knew nothing, and now I 
turned to Mrs. Herbert. ‘‘ What is it, dear 
lady? My cousin is distracted with grief, and 
has told me nothing.” 

The words came from the white lips of the 
mother like ice-drops: ‘* She is blind!”’ 

That was all I. knew then; but weeks afier, 
when the mother could speak calmly of it, she 
told me that it was hereditary, and that one or 
two of her family had, like Eva, been stricken 
blind suddenly ; without warning of premoni- 
tory symptoms, the light had gone out, and 
their lives wrapped in deep darkness. Now I 
thought only of Walter, and oh, there was no 
selfishness in my heart then, as I put my 
arms about his neck! ‘‘ Poor Walter! poor 
brother!’’? And he bent his head to my shoul- 
der, while tears that were an honor to his 
manhood gave some relief to his tortured heart. 
Then again came the pleading cry, ‘‘ Tell her, 
tell her, my sister, what I want !’’ 

Ah! I knew now what he wanted; and 
(thank God, no demon stood beside me then), 
with all the earnestness in my heart, I besought 
her to give him the privilege of guiding her 
darkened footsteps through life. She mourn- 
fully shook her head, but said nothing. I 
urged that it-was his right, and asked her, if 
he had been thus stricken, if she would have 
deserted him, and her answer was to stretch 
forth her hand towards him. At last, her mo- 
ther spoke: ‘‘ Yes, Eva, my darling, it is right, 
and it must be so.’’ She lifted her head sud- 
denly from her mother’s bosom, and for a mo- 
ment a look of pain rested on her face, but it 
passed away, and a smile of heavenly joy came 
in its place, as she held out her arms. ‘Oh, 
Walter, my soul blesses you!’’ And he gath- 
ered her to his bosom with low murmured 
words of passionate love. 

Not many days after, a minister performed a 
solemn ceremony, and the blind girl became a 
bride. Then we went to Europe—vwe, for Walter 
had said I must go, and I would not refuse; 
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went to consult the best oculists, to find if there 
was any foundation for the hope that was flut- 
tering in our hearts. The man of science wore 
an impassive face as he made the examination ; 
but when it was over, and he turned to where 
Walter sat, no words were needed to drive 
that fluttering hope from our hearts forever. 
There was no word spoken, but Eva’s ear 
caught the sigh that burst from her husband’s 
leart as he bent his head down upon the hand 
clasped in his. She passed the other caress- 
ingly over his hair, and said, tremulously: 
‘*Poor Walter! I knew it would be thus, and 
now your bright manhood will be burdened 
with a blind wife!’’ A shadow darkened her 
fair brow as the last words were spoken with a 
sudden sharpness; but Walter rose up, wound 
his arm around her, and drew her head upon 
‘*‘No, no, not that, dear one. I 
only grieve that you are to be shut out from 
this world, that is beautiful notwithstanding 
its many sorrows; but I would grieve more 
were I not permitted to guide you through the 


his bosom. 


darkness.”’ 

‘*Then I am content,’’ she whispered. And 
the shadow passed away, and a sweet smile 
wreathed her lips. 

And so we went back to our home, and the 
days of another twelvemonth came and went, 
and then Eva pressed but one kiss on the angel 
brow of her baby girl when a bright-winged 
messenger came to guide her through the dark 
valley to the eternal city beyond. And she 
‘“*My Father 
knoweth best, and I will know her when she 


went unmurmuringly, saying: 


comes to me, be it in baby form, in lovely 
maidenhood, or with wrinkled brow.” 

Again I painted, but not in M. D’Albert’s 
studio; I had one of myown. For weeks past, 
one picture had engrossed my whole attention, 
and no eye but my own had yet looked upon 
it. It was the little two-year-old Eva and her 
guardian angel. Far away in the cleft of rose- 
hued clouds the dark eyes of the child rested 
wonderingly on a crown to which the white 
finger of the angel pointed, and the angel’s 
face was that of the beautiful blind mother ere 
the light had been quenched in the clear blue 
eyes. It was my chef d’eurre, and how could 
it be otherwise when my heart was in every 
touch the pencil made? The picture was fin- 
ished, and ! stood looking at it and—yes, and 
admiring it, when a hand tonched my shoulder, 
and I looked rourd and found Walter standing 
at my side. 

** Said I not truly, dear Allie? Has not my 
prophecy been fulfilled? There can be nothing 








more beautiful.’’ And his eye rested on the 
picture. 

** But it is only a copy, Cousin Walter.’’ 

‘The figures are copies, I admit; but they 
are perfect copies, and the design is your own, 
and in it lies the chief beauty. O how gladly 
would I cherish the thought that my angel Eva 
is the guardian spirit of our child!” 

I moved quietly to a window seat, and sat 
thinking of that day, in another studio, when 
I had first looked on the beauty of Eva Herbert. 

‘* Allie.” Walter is again standing by my 
side; and, as I look up, I feel tlie blood mount- 
ing to my brow, for there is that in his glance 
that I never saw there before when his eye 
rested on my face. ‘‘ Allie, what would you 
think of one who would ask you to give a fair 
crystal goblet, filled with pure, sweet wine, in 
exchange for one seared and unsightly, and 
with only bitter dregs at the bottom ?”’ 

I looked wonderingly in his face. 
do you mean, Walter ?’’ 

He bends down his head until his lips touch 
my brow, and then he answers me: ‘ This is 
what I mean: before I ever saw Eva I loved 


“What 


you; but it was as a dear cousin, to whose 
happiness I found I could contribute. To her 
was given the best of my life, and now I offer 
you a heart from which the freshness has de- 
parted, and ask in return one that is wreathed 
with vernal flowers and overflowing with beau- 
ty.”’ 

Gushing tears, tears of joy, are filling my 
eyes, for I know full well that his heart can 
never grow old, as I answer: ‘ Your simile is 
not good, dear Walter, for you are better for 
having loved her.” 

Again his head is bent down, and this time 
the kiss is upon my lips. ‘* And will you, too, 
bless my life with your love ?”’ 

And I answer him, honestly: ‘‘ Before you 
ever saw Eva I loved you, I thought I had 
driven that love from my heart, but I find it 
has only been slumbering there, and will be 
easily awakened.”’ 

So, dear reader, the priceless gem has been 
recovered from the ruins where it has so long 
been hidden, and now rests securely in a struc- 
ture whose fair proportions will be ever growing 
more beautiful until it stands perfect beside 
the tree of life. 


--— —-+2ee «+ ———— 


KyNow.ence may slumber in the memory, but 
it never dies; it is like the dormouse in the 
ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but 
awakes with the warm breath of spring. 
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THE CITIES OF REFUGE, 


A TALE OF JUDEA. 


BY M. 


w. 


(Concluded from page 235.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wnuew all was completed that pertained to 
the ceremonial law of the Sabbath, Eldad ad- 
dressed his attentive guest— 

‘Son of Ebenezer, let me not seem ungra- 
cious in thy sight, if I bid thee depart ; yet not 
alone, I will go with thee, and we will set our 
faces towards the river Jordan, for thine enemy 
is even now at the gate.’’ 

‘* How knowest thou this, my friend ?”’ 

“The eyes of my son are open when his 
father’s friends are in danger, and they have 
seen his secret path.”’ 

‘‘ How then can we escape his watchful ven- 
geance ?”’ 

‘The tiger must be snared. Joel will clothe 
himself in thine outer garment, if it please thee, 
and haste with all speed along the road that 
leadeth to Ramoth in Gilead; the man may 
think thon art flying thither, and peradven- 
ture, may follow him. If so, we can depart 
unseen by him, and when we have crossed the 
river, our course can be decided upon, as shall 
best suit thy safety.” 

‘Thou art wise in counsel, Eldad, and I 
yield myself to thy guidance ;’’ so saying, Reu- 
ben, divesting himself of his costly garment, 
exchanged it for the coarser one of his youthful 
friend, who gladly assumed his ; and imitating, 
as far as possible, the lofty bearing of the son 
of Ebenezer, Joel departed upon his mission. 
The ruse was skilfully executed, and succeeded, 
and the two travellers, taking a kind leave of 
Sherah, set forward on their journey, and ar- 
rived at the river they sought, unmolested. 
But an unexpected difficulty awaited them 
there: the stream, swollen by the ‘latter 
rains,’’? had become 80 broad, deep, and rapid, 
that the fords were impassable, and no one 
could be found willing to risk his life in an 
attempt to cross the turbulent waters. 

‘*We must change our course to the north- 
east, my brother,’ said Eldad; ‘it will lead us 
to the hill-country of Gad; and perchance we 
may find entrance into Ramoth.” 

‘* But should Hazael be there?” suggested 
the weary Reuben. 

‘Then thou must press onward to Golan, in 


Manasseh ; he will not seek thee there; he will 
return to Bezer to find thee.”’ 

‘*Thou hast acted a brother’s part, Eldad, 
and very pleasant is thy company to me, but I 
would not that thou shouldst forsake thy family 
longer for my sake ; return to thy home, I pray 
thee, and trouble thyself no more with my 
fate.’’ 

‘Not so, Reuben; thou art wayworn and 
sad, and canst not venture to ask for food; 
And 


Sherah would reproach me for my selfishness,’ 


thou wouldst perish in thy helplessness. 


he added, smiling. 

And so they travelled on, until morning light 
showed them a charming grove, whose closely 
woven boughs and luxuriant foliage offered 
them both rest and security; and there, seating 
themselves on the trunk of a fallen tree, they 
looked fourth upon the lovely scenery around 
them. Fertile meadows, whose verdant treasure 
bent before the morning breeze; fields, yellow 
with grain, almost ripened for the harvest ; 
hill-sides alive with skipping flocks ; and herds 
scampering in wild glee, or gravely chewing the 
cud as they reposed their huge limbs within 
the grateful shade of the sycamore or mulberry 
—all presented a scene of simple and beautiful 
nature, too attractive to remain unnoticed. 


“Truly, the Lord is good to Israel!’’ ex- 
claimed Eldad, as he gazed in admiration on 
the fair landscape. ‘‘ How certainly has the 
blessing of Moses, the man of God’s love, de- 
scended upon us! ‘Let Reuben live—and not 
die, and let not his men be few,’ were his 
words of prophecy; and lo! our inheritance 
filled with great cities, and our cities crowded 
with inhabitants. And Gad, likewise, ‘dwelleth 
as a lion among us;’ and ‘the thousands of 
Manasseh’ throng the cities of his possession. 
Seest thou yon lofty mountain in the distance, 
my brother?” 

**T see it distinctly.” 

‘That is Mount Gilead, and beyond it lies 
Ramoth, thy place of refuge. But thou art 


faint and hungry, and we will see what my 
provident Sherah hath made ready for our 
need.’’ Then, opening a small sack which each 
had alternately borne, he took from it a small 
319 
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cup, some cakes of bread, and a quantity of 
prepared meat. A short search discovered a 
fine spring of cool water, and, after supplicating 
a blessing on the food, both travellers partook 
of it freely, and were refreshed. 

‘‘How skilfully, and with what matchless 
beauty the various shades of verdure are inter- 
mingled among the stately trees of Mount Gi- 
lead !’’ exclaimed Reuben, now for the first time 
alive to the lovely view. ‘‘ Behold the tall 
cedar mingling its dark branches with the 
bright green of the sycamore, and again con- 
trasting its lofty spire with the rounded top of 
the mulberry ; and clusters of lofty palms nearer 
to us, how they spread their huge leaves, as if 
anxious to be first in offering their refreshing 
shade to the way-worn !”’ 

‘Yea, our fathers were wise in choosing this 
goodly land for our inheritance ; it is, in truth, 
fruitful in pasture for flocks and herds; even 
our own lovely plains do not excel the hill- 
country of Gad in beauty, and wonderfully did 
Jehovah display his power in delivering it into 
the hands of his chosen people while he dispos- 
sessed its former owners, the Amorites.’’ 
‘The Amorites were a very great and pow- 
** Thinkest 
thou it was right thus to dispossess them ?”’ 
Was it not a punishment for 
Had Sihon, their 


erful nation,’’ remarked Reuben. 


‘‘ Of a surety. 
their own inhospitable folly ? 
king, complied with the request of Moses, and 
suffered him to lead his people through the 
land, he would have been unmolested, and 
even benefited, for the children of Israel would 
have repaid them for all kindness; but he 
refused this reasonable request, and the Lord 
delivered him and his country into the hands 
of the children of Reuben, and Gad, and Ma- 
nasseh.’’ 

‘* Was it not strange that the tribe of Manas- 
seh should have divided itself, only one-half 
of it, as thou knowest, dwelling on this side of 
Jordan ?”’ 

“The land could not support the whole of 
the three tribes, and the other half of Manasseh 
found its possession on the other side of the 
river. The Prince of Reuben took the regal 
city of Heshbon, where thy noble father dwell- 
eth ; and Gad, when he had slain Og, the giant 
King of Bashan, lived in that monarch’s palace. 
Machir, the brave son of Manasseh, conquered 
the remainder of the Amorites, and made Gilead 
his habitation.”’ 

**In verity, Eldad, I have sometimes thought 
that it savored of cruelty to destroy the inhabit- 
ants with such total extirpation.” 
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thou rememberest that the Lord had delayed 
their punishment forty years ‘after their ini- 
quities were full,’ and still they repented rot, 
thou wilt perceive that our fathers were but 
instruments in His hands to punish a wicked 
and idol-serving nation; and also that, when 
at any time our people had pity and spared 
them, they became ‘thorns in their sides,’ or 
snares in their path, to lead them to sin.’’ 

‘Thou sayest truly, Eldad. May Jehovah 
give us strength to resist their enticements, for 
many are yet among us; and may we never 
forfeit this glorious inheritance by our own 
folly !’’ 

‘*Amen!’’ responded Eldad, and both tra- 
vellers sank into silence and deep meditation. 

We trace not their route farther; suffice it 
that, they found repose and safety from the 
fervors of the noontide heat in the sheltering 
glades of the forest, and as day declined re- 
sumed their journey. Late at night they ar- 
rived at the abode of an acquaintance of Eldad, 
who received them courteously, and freely 
ministered to their necessities; nevertheless, 
the latter thought it best to conceal from him 
the name of his companion, and merely pre- 
sented him as one who, in common with himself, 
needed his hospitality. 

‘*Why travellest thou on foot, Eldad, thou 
and thy companion ?”’ inquired the host ; ‘‘ thou 
hast mules in abundance, and art rich in worldly 
goods.”’ 

‘*It suiteth my present business better to 
walk than to mount a stubborn mule, friend 
Nathan. I go to Ramoth, which, as thou art 
aware, lieth but on the other side of the moun- 
tain.”’ 

“To Ramoth? Thou wilt find that plaee in 
great commotion, or rather a part of it. Know- 
est thou Reuben, the son of Ebenezer, of Hesh- 
bon ?”’ 

‘Yea; he is my kinsman. 
thou say of him ?’’ 

‘“‘Thy kinsman, Eldad! Ay, then art of 
Reuben, as I remember, and can, peradventure, 
tell me whether the tidings be true that has 
fallen upon our ears ?”’ 

‘* Say on, speak thy tidings. Yet stay ; come 
aside with me,’’ he added, in a low voice; ‘‘I 
would not that a stranger should hear aught 
against the house of my kinsman.”’ 

Nathan led the way into another apartment, 
and then informed his guest that for a day or 
two past, armed horsemen had beset every 
avenue leading into Ramoth, for the purpose of 
seizing the young man, who, it was reported, 


What wouldst 


‘IT wonder not at thy thoughts; yet, when | had slain Abner, the son of Simeon, in a quar- 
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rel; that Hazael raved like one possessed with 
a devil, and had taken a solemn oath that his 
enemy, as he termed him, should never reach 
a City of Refuge alive. 

Eldad smiled, as in scorn, while he replied: 
‘Thou sayest it is now some days since the 
death of Abner. Thinkest thou that the man- 
slayer has not ere this found safety at Bezer, a 
place so near to Heshbon? The wilderness 
could well conceal him from his pursuers while 
fleeing thither.” 

‘* At Bezer! Then will Hazael go mad with 
disappointment. Thinkest thou that he has 
yet reached the city ?” 

‘*How can I say? Peradventure accidents 
may have detained him ; but if, as thou sayest, 
he could not enter Ramoth, of a certainty he 
must flee either to Bezer or Golan, for the river 
is a flood, and he cannot strive against the 
‘swellings of Jordan.’ ”’ 

‘** Verily, Eldad, thou speakest wisely ; and 
if Reuben were not of thy kindred, I would 
show to Hazael where to seek him.”’ 

‘How canst thou show to him what thou 
knowest not thyself ?’’ 

‘*It matters not. I wili send him to Bezer; 
better that he should know the truth than 
wander up and down the highways like a de- 
moniac, as he now wandereth.”’ 

** And when goest thou to Ramoth, on thine 
errand, Nathan ?’’ 

‘With the morning’s dawn. We will rest 
until then, for thou and thy friend seem 
weary.”’ 

‘* He is far more weary than I, and, I fear me, 
will not keep pace with us in our early walk. 
Why should he not await our return hither? 
What thinkest thou ?”’ 

**That it would be well. I must make no 
tarrying there, and perchance may bring Hazael 
with me when I return, for he is the son of my 
father’s sister, and my house is on the way to 
Bezer.’’ 

**T knew not that he was of thy kindred, 
Nathan, as Reuben is of mine; yet let not strife 
come between us. Thou hast received me 
kindly, and ministered to my wants as a bro- 
ther, and I thank thee. A time may come 
when I can return thy hospitality.’’ 

**So be it.” And the customary salutation 


sealed the compact. 

Yet was Eldad in great perplexity, for he 
distrusted the faithfulness of Nathan, and feared 
his penetration; but he could only repeat to 
Reuben the conversation between the host and 
himself, and leave the result to his own decision. 
Reuben’s decision was quickly made. 


‘Thou 


| 
| 
| 
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hast said to Nathan, and truly, that I am foot- 
sore and weary; I will, therefore, abide here 
to-night, and when thou art on the way to 
Ramoth will seek the side of the 
wilderness that clothes the 
garment, and there conceal myself until thou 
comest to meet me or perchance | gain admit- 
tance to the city withont thee.’’ 

“It is well. I will but learn where the 
madman Hazael is, and straightway join thee 
on the northern side of Gilead, for ] desire not 
to meet that evil man.’’ 

On the following morning, after the departure 
of his friend, Reuben continued for some time 
alone, and long and fervent were his prayers to 
the Great Jehovah for pardon and direction. 
** Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O Lord God 
of my fathers! and be Thou my Refuge from 
the malice of mine enemies!’? Such was the 
burden of his petition, the utterance of a heart 
bowed down with sorrow. Then, on taking 
leave of the wife of Nathan, and assuring her 
that he felt quite able to resume his journey 
to Ramoth, he expressed his grateful thanks 
for her kindness, and departed ; pursuing the 
highroad that led to that city while he could 
be observed from the house, and leaving it when 
a turn in the road enabled him to escape ob- 
servation and seek the calm glades and shadowy 


northern 
mountain like @ 


woods of Mount Gilead. 

For several hours our lonely wanderer pur- 
sued his devious way; now winding around, 
now forcing his path throngh the thiek under- 
wood, and now loitering in the green openings 
of the forest, until he arrived on the northern 
side of the mountain, the side on which his 
friend had appointed to meet him; and there, 
finding a spring which poured its pure and 
abundant waters into the channel} of a small 
rivulet, he threw himself on the mossy turf 
beside and was soon absorbed in deep and sad 
retrospection. 

A slight but peculiar sound arrested his 
attention; he gazed attentively around to dis- 
cover the cause, but, seeing nothing unusual, 
he relapsed into a reverie, and was again 
aroused by what was now a heavy groan. To ~ 
hear the ery of distress and to fly to its relief 
were simultaneous with Reuben, and he at once 
hastened to the spot from whenee the sounds 
proceeded; but a sight met his view which 
almost compelled him to retreat from its vici- 
nity. Stretched upon the grass, apparently in 
the last agonies of death, lay a man clothed in 
coarse garments, emaciated to a skeleton, and 
covered with the foul and loathsome ulcers of 
leprosy. The command of the law—to shun all 
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contact with an unclean object—was instinct- 
ively imperative in the mind of the Hebrew 
youth, but the distress of the wretched object 
before him drove all other considerations from 
his thoughts, and the feeble but agonized cry 
for water was irresistible. The small vessel he 
had brought with him was instantly thrust into 
the fountain, and, regardless of everything save 
the sufferings of a fellow-creature, he raised 
the disfigured head from the earth, and bathed 
the parched lips with the cooling drops until 
life was sufficiently vigorous to enable the poor 
being to swallow, and then a copious draught 
restored him to animation. Gratitude beamed 
in his eyes as he strove to utter his thanks. 
** Blessed be thou of the Lord God, and blessed 
be Jehovah, who hath put it into thine heart to 
minister to my distress, in spite of the defile- 
Who art thou who hast 
thus proved thyself pitying and courageous ?”’ 


ment of my disease. 


**I am Reuben, the son of Ebenezer, of Hesh- 
bon.’’ 
‘**Ah, ILTremember thee now. Knowest thou 
me?’’ 

‘Alas! have I ever known thee ? 


**Thou mayst well ask the question; yet, 


be] 


loathsome as I now must be in thine eyes, I am 
Benoni, of Manasseh, and the sister of thy Zil- 
lah was once my betrothed wife.’’ 

**God of my fathers, Thou art wonderful in 
Thy ways !’’ exclaimed the astonished Reuben. 
** And thou art Benoni, son of the mighty Abdon, 
alone in this wilderness—to die !”’ 

Thus willeth the Lord of Hosts, 
‘Lover 


‘* Even so. 
whose ways are indeed past finding out. 
and friend hath He put far from me, and He 
hath made me an abomination unto them.’ 
Thou knowest why I am here ?”’ 

‘*T know that the law of Moses condemns the 
unhappy leper to live apart in his uncleanness ; 
but it commands no such entire solitude, no 
such utter destitution.”’ 

**And what better can await the miserable 
being thus excluded from all the sweet sympa- 
thies of home and kindred? Forbidden to seek 
communion with the loved ones for whom his 
desolate heart is yearning, he can find no refuge 
from the tortures of disappointed hope, and 
must fly to utter solitude to conceal his agony. 
Reuben, thou knowest that my station was 
among the great ones of my tribe ; thou know- 
est that wealth, with all its blessings, was an 
inmate of my dwelling; thou knowest that, 
wretched and repulsive as I now am, I was 


’? He ceased speak- 


once of a goodly presence. 
ing, from exhaustion, and Reuben replied :— 
** Well do I know all this, and that not one 
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of the nobles of Manasseh could excel Benoni 
in any graceful accomplishment befitting a son 
of Israel.”’ 

The unhappy man uttered a deep sigh, and 
continued: ‘‘ Knowing these things, thou wilt 
not wonder that Basmath, the daugliter of 
Machir, listened with a willing ear to the voice 
of my passion, and that our kindred sanctified 
our betrothal by their approval. Benoni, the 
only and beloved son of his father, in whom 
his brightest hopes were centred, was made 
the idol of his father’s house ; and, in the midst 
of this prosperity, while every heart responded 
to the music of happiness, the fearful punish- 
ment came, and the idol was overthrown. On 
discovering the first symptoms of leprosy, I 
flew to the priest for advice; I submitted to 
every requirement of the law concerning it; I 
offered sin-offerings, and fasted, and prayed, and 
besought the Lord to have mercy upon me: but 
He heard me not; his ears were deaf to my 
cries, O Reuben! and I was pronounced incur- 
able. I fled—’’ 

“‘Thy fate is truly bitter, son of Abdon,’’ 
replied the sympathizing listener. ‘‘ But why 
soughtest thou the inheritance of another tribe ? 
Thine own would have supplied the comforts 
thou requirest with more certainty.’’ 

‘*Yea, thou sayest truly; but I was estranged 
from my kinsmen, separated from the beloved 
of my soul, and driven from the society of my 
fellow-men, excepting such as were loathsome 
as myself, and I sought a place where no eye 
could mark my wretchedness ; no tongue recall 
the memory of the lost Benoni. In this wilder- 
ness I have since dwelt, watching the dreadful 
progress of my disease, not daring by my own 
hand to die, yet longing for the time when it 
shall please the Most High to end my punish- 
ment, and release me from my fearful burden. 
This morning I wandered towards Ramoth, and 
heard strange tidings concerning Hazael, of 
Heshbon.’’ 

‘* Hal sawest thou the man ?”’ 

‘* Nay, I saw him not; and on my return my 
overtasked strength failed me before I could 
reach my tent, or even the spring of water 
which bubbles near it, and I fell fainting on the 
turf. How long I was senseless I know not; 
thou must have heard my reviving groan, and 
thine unshrinking kindness blessed me with 
the refreshing draught for which I had so long 
languished. May the Lord God bless thee for 
it 1°” 

‘* Thy gratitude far exceeds the service, my 
poor Benoni.”’ 


‘*Think not so, Reuben. It is sweet to taste 
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once more the tender sympathies of my kind ; 
and thy pity falls like a healing balm upon my 
torn heart: but I may not trespass too far upon 
thy charity—another draught from the same 
cool spring, and thou must go thy way onward ; 
the clean may not dwell with the unclean.” 

“Truly, the law is very plain, my friend; 
but I am already defiled, and can therefore aid 
thee without increasing the evil. When eve- 
ning cometh, I can bathe in yonder brook and 
be clean; suffer me then to stay with you, 
while it is in my power to serve you.”’ 

Sweet tears—the tears of gratitude, over- 
flowed the eyes of the hapless Benoni ; and his 
desolate heart was soothed by the gentle sym- 
pathy and tender care of his new-found friend. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to be able 
to walk, Reuben accompanied him to the tent 
in which he had taken up his abode, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing him sink into a 
profound slumber, as he rested upon his bed of 
leaves. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mippay had passed, and evening was draw- 
ing near, ere our wanderer heard the signal 
which was to announce the approach of Eldad ; 
then, as a cordial greeting passed between 
them, Reuben said— 

‘Thou comest not with the smiling face of a 
suceessful messenger, my brother; what hath 
chanced to displease thee ?”’ 

‘** Nanght to displease, yet much to annoy me 
for thy sake,” was the reply. 

‘*Sawest thou mine enemy at Ramoth ?” 

*“‘Nay, I saw him not; neither know I where 
he is to be found. Nathan, our host, was seek- 
ing him when I left the city.’? He paused, and 
then added, ‘‘ I think Hazael hath left Ramoth. 
The judges and elders who sat at the gate, 
know naught of him since morning-tide. Art 
thou willing to venture thy safety by taking 
the road to the city? All seems quiet and safe, 
and the law forbids any man to lie in wait for 
thee.”’ 

‘*Yea, Eldad, I will go; the fear of death 
hath passed away ; my life is in the keeping of 
Jehovah ; and if He will that I perish, let me 
perish.’’ 

“God forbid that I should urge thee into 
peril, my friend; rather let us remain here, 
until we learn with more assurance the move- 
ments of Hazael.’’ 


‘*Say no more, Eldad, I pray thee; I have 
already tarried too long, and kept thee from 








thy family and home. May the Lord bless thee 
for thy self-denying kindness, and repay thee 
fourfold. And now, if thou art not too weary, 
let us press onward.”’ 

After proceeding for some distance along the 
southern declivity of Mount Gilead, they des- 
cended into the highway, which extended its 
long and unobstructed line up to the wide 
ever-opened gates of Ramoth. All was tranquil 
—a few travellers were passing to and fro, each 
‘on his own purposes intent,’’? and no one 
seeming to notice particularly our silent way- 
farers. Already they were near the gate, within 
which was safety for Reuben, when the ears of 
the watchful Eldad were assailed by sounds 
that filled him with alarm. 

‘*Tlearest thou that tumult, Reuben? and 
lo!’? he continued, as he gazed anxiously 
through the wide portals, ‘‘thine enemy cometh 
upon thee like a whirlwind of the desert—bend 
thy tall figure to the blast, and turn aside: 
perchance he will not see thee as he rushes 
past.’’ 

‘* Nay, nay, Eldad, the lion hath already 
crouched too long ; let him face the whirlwind, 
and bravely meet the fate that befalleth him ;”’ 
and he strode desperately forward, followed by 
several persons who were hastening to ascer- 
tain the cause of such an uproar in the street 
of the city. 

Two horsemen, the one armed with a spear 
in his hand, and a sword by his side; the 
other, apparently an attendant, and likewise 
armed, were careering through the street atsuch 
speed as to endanger the lives of all who were 
so unfortunate as to encounter them; while 
the ear was shocked by the curses and threats 
which issued from the lips of the foremost 
rider. It is Hazael—he rushes through the 
arch of the gate, and, as the terrified people fly 
from before him on every side, his eye falls 
upon the stately form of Reuben, as, calm and 
unflinching, he still presses forward tothe portal. 
Surprise seemed at first to paralyze the frame 
of Hazael—for an instant he stops, then raising 
his spear, darts it with all his strength at his 
victim; but a strong and rapid hand had 
snatched Reuben from the deadly peril, and 
the fatal weapon passes on to transfix another 
to the earth. It quivers in the heart of Benoni, 
the leper. The tender care of Reuben had 
awakened sentiments of affection in his breast, 
which had induced him to follow the footsteps 
of his preserver, and he had thus repaid his 
debt of gratitude, and found the death he had 
so long and earnestly desired. Before either 
Reuben or Hazael had recovered from the con- 








sternation occasioned by this unexpected catas- 
trophe, the former found himself safe within 


the sheltering walls of Ramoth Gilead. 
Revpen to ZILLAu. 


Beloved, that thou hast not, ere this, re- 
“ceived a written testimony to the faithfulness 
of thy betrothed husband, is not that he loves 
thee less, but that his love is too great to af- 
flict thee with uncertain tidings ; but now that 
all uncertainty is removed, the judges having 
examined his case in all its circumstances, and 
pronounced him free from the stain of murder, 
and guilty of manslaughter; his heart is wearied 
with longings for the society of Zillah, and he 
writes to plead for great favors from her affec- 
tion. 

Thou knowest, light of my life, that in obe- 
dience to the command of our great lawgiver, 
the manslayer who has fled to aCity of Refuge, 
although cleared from the guilt of a greater and 
inexpiable sin, must still abide in that city 
until the death of the presiding High Priest ; 
and thus be separated from his kindred and 
friends, and an exile from his home, for atime 
to which he can affix no limits, because he can- 
not foresee the event which will release him 
from his punishment ; therefore, only the death 
of our good and venerable Zadok can restore 
me to the inheritance of my fathers; and I 
must fain believe that my Zillah will not com- 
pel me to wish that so sad an event may be 
hastened, in order to complete my happiness. 

Shall I say to my beloved that I have pro- 
vided my house, and ‘‘ hired me men-servants 
and women-servants,’’ and only await the per- 
formance of promises she has made to me, to 
be as blessed, as, thus situated, I can hope to 
be? Do I ask too great a sacrifice? Can Zillah 
relinquish her kindred and her father’s house 
forthe home of her husband in the inheritance 
of Gad? 

I send this missive by the hands of those who 
will do thy bidding, and escort thee in all honor 
to Ramoth; at its gate thy happy Reuben will 
await thee. 

And now that the first desire of my soul hath 
been expressed to thee, I will relate to thee 
somewhat of the events that followed my en- 
trance into this place. 

Thou hast heard of the great danger I en- 
countered from the spear of the unhappy Ha- 
zael; and if the kind and watchful Eldad had 
not forced me aside from its course, I must have 
been slain instead of the afflicted Benoni. How 
strongly were the words of our holy Psalmist 
illustrated by the fate of Hazael: ‘‘ His violent 
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dealings have returned upon his own head !”’ 
Before he had time to recover from his conster- 
nation at the issue of his rashness, and disap- 
pointment at my escape, he was in the hands 
of the authorities, and borne away to answer 
for his offence. 

Zillah, although the venom of the serpent 
was in his heart, I cannot but pity him for the 
pangs his conscience will inflict upon him— 
bodily evils cannot compare with them in in- 
tensity, so fatal are the consequences of un- 
restrained passions. How happy the exchange 
of worlds for the poor leper whom his weapon 
released from such indescribable suffering ! The 
hand of the Most Merciful directed the spear, 
and, I believe, only to repay him with eternal 
happiness for all the misery he experienced on 
earth. 

In the street of Ramoth, I saw amidst the 
crowd the man Nathan speaking to Eldad, and 
I heard him say— 

‘This, then, is Reuben, the slayer of my 
kinsman; and thou didst lead him to my 
house ?’’ 

‘Even so, Nathan; but, as I told thee this 
morning, I knew not that Abner was of thy 
Thou gavest him food and shelter for 
Thou 


family. 
the night, and I thank thee for them, 
knowest whether more is due thee ?’’ 

‘What meanest thou ?”’ 

‘* Spakest thou with Hazael to-day, Nathan?’’ 

‘Nay; I spake only with his man-servant.”’ 

‘**To whom thou saidst that Reuben was at 
thy house ?”’ 

‘* How could I know that ?”’ 

‘Thou deceivest me not, Nathan; I feared 
thy treachery, and suspected thy business at 
Ramoth ; yet I thought, ‘ peradventure I wrong 
him, he may be faithful ;’ behold the conse- 
quences of thy treachery—-revenge has been de- 
feated, and Hazael has become a transgressor.’’ 

The wrath of Nathan was great, but it availed 
him not. 

To the brotherly love of Eldad, under the 
Lord, I owe my life, my present comfort, every- 
thing ; and shall we not together strive to repay 
his untiring friendship, my cherished one ? 

Another incident has occurred here since my 
arrival, which has filled my heart with pity for 
the criminal, and thankfulness for my own 
happier lot. Yesterday, while passing down a 
street, I observed a crowd assembled, and was 
attracted by curiosity to join it. On inquiring 
the cause of the assemblage, I learned that a 
murderer who had fled hither for refuge, had 
been arrested by the elders of the city where 
he had dwelt, in order that they might deliver 
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him into the hands of the Avenger. It appeared 
that the body of a man had been found lying 
dead in a field of Gad, near Jabesh-Gilead ; and 
the elders of that city, anxious to clear it from 
the crime of blood-guiltiness which might be 
imputed to it, from the circumstance of its being 
the place nearest to the body, obtained a young 
heifer which they led to a valley near at hand, 
and there cut off its head as a sacrifice of expi- 
ation. Then washing their hands over the 
body, they said, ‘‘Our hands have not shed 
this blood, neither have our eyes seen it: be 
mefciful, O Lord ! unto Thy people Israel whom 
Thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood 
to their charge.”’ 

Strict search was then made for the guilty 
person, and at last it was discovered that he 
was from Mahanaim ; had long been at enmity 
with the Gileadite, and had slain him to gratify 
his revengeful spirit. Like myself, he fled here 
to escape ; but there was no safety for the wilful 
murderer, and he was given up to his enemy. 
Blessed be Jehovah, that my fate was not like 
his. 

Deem it not strange that I repeat this tale of 
woe to thee, O Zillah! my soul, filled with 
gratitude for my own escape, cannot withhold 
its emotions from thee; and thou, beloved of 
my heart, wilt share them; thou and thy Reu- 
ben will together lift up their songs of thank- 
fulness and praise to the Lord God of our 
fathers for the preservation vouchsafed him ; 
and thou wilt hasten thy journey, that we may 
the sooner unite in these proofs of our gratitude. 

TuinE own Revsen. 


Joy and rejoicing gladdened the dwelling of 
Renben ; for Zillah, loving and trusting, had 
granted his petition, and had come to throw 
light and beauty across his path, so long dark- 
ened by the shadows of grief and remorse. 
Magnificent preparations forthe nuptials awaited 
her arrival: within the stately hall in which 
the holy ceremony was to be performed, was 
erected a splendid canopy of crimson velvet, 
rich with tasteful ornaments of gold and precious 
stones, and under this the lovely bride, closely 
veiled, was placed by her two attendants. A 
married pair always performed this duty ; and 
Eldad and Sherah were chosen by Zillah, as 
most deserving the honor attached to its fulfil- 
ment, Opposite the bride, and under the ca- 
nopy, stood the happy bridegroom, his fine face 
radiant with happiness, although he strove in 
vain to obtain a glimpse of the veiled features 
of his beloved. 

The Rabbi commenced the ceremony by tak- 
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ing a glass of wine in his hand and pronouncing 
a devout benediction: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe! who hast 
sanctified us with Thy commandments, and 
hast forbidden us the commission of sin, and 
hast permitted us marriage by means of the 
canopy and wedlock. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who sanctifiest Israel.’’ The couple then 
tasted the wine; after which, Reuben encircled 
her finger with the fateful ring ; saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘ Behold{ thou art wedded to me with 
this ring, according to the law of Moses and Is- 
rael.’’ The marriage contract was then read 
aloud, and the Rabbi took a second glass of 
wine, and after repeating seven different bene- 
dictions over it, presented it to the bride and 
bridegroom to drink: the empty glass was then 
laid upon the floor, and Reuben stamped it in 
pieces, as emblematical of the frailty of human 
life. Then were heard the voices of congratu- 
lations from the numerous friends of the wedded 
pair, and when these had ceased, the light 
figure of the youthful Joel might be seen, 
threading the mazes of the crowd to solicit 
alms for the benefit of the poor, that the hearts 
of the sick and destitute might participate in 
the rejoicings of the happy couple. 

For seven days the sounds of gladness and 
mirth echoed through the halls of the princely 
Reuben; the feast and the song Were there; 
music floated round, filling the air with melody, 
and the cheeks of the dark-eyed daughters of 
Gad bloomed with the excitement of many 
Zillah, beautiful in her happy love, 
‘* Come 


pleasures. 
gave leose to her innocent joyousness. 
thou with me, my Reuben !’’ she cried, placing 
her little hand upon his arm; “I would fain 
wander in the garden at this sweet hour of 
twilight. Hearest thou the bird of song, our 
own loved nightingale? How loudly he pours 
forth his song, as if to summon us to his lonely 
presence |’’ 

‘‘T love the nightingale’s song, my Zillah, 
and the twilight hour is very pleasant; but 
when thou art near me I see only thee.”’ 

‘‘Thy words are dear to my heart as the fra- 
grance of the rose to the little bird that reets 
within the flower, yet I fear me thou art buta 
flatterer, dearest.’’ 

** Wherefore dost thou doubt me, love? 

‘*T sometimes fear thou art not quite happy, 
Reuben.”’ 

‘*And why should such thoughts enter thy 
Beholdest thou aught in me to justify 


” 


mind ? 

them ?’’ 
‘*Thou smilest with thy friends, my Reuben, 

and thine eye beameth with affection for thy 
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Zillah; and yet the watchfulness of love can 
at times discern sadness in thy glance and 
Let thy wife share thy 


Shouldst thou mourn 
99? 


sorrow in thy voice. 
affliction, my husband. 
and I not weep with thee 

‘*Tt is from no new cause, my love; thou 
knowest but too well its unhappy source !’’ 

“The death of Abner?’’ asked Zillah, in 
tones of deep sympathy.”’ 

** Even that,’’ he replied, sighing. 

**Yet the judges and elders’of Ramoth pro- 
nounced thee excusable, inasmuch as thou 
hadst great provocation; they have acquitted 
thee of all intentional crime. And hast thou 
not offered abundantly all that the law requires 
in expiation ?”’ 

‘True, most true, beloved; but, although 
the sin may be expiated by the blood of the 
sacrifices, and my soul cleansed from the foul 
stain, what shall wash away the remembrance 
of it from my mind? What shall release me 
from the awful certainty that I have deprived 
a brother of the life which I cannot restore to 
him? that I have forced him unprepared into 
the dread presence of the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath said that, ‘although abundant in 
goodness and truth, He will by no means clear 
the guilty. 

“‘Thou art unhappy, then, O Reuben, and 
thy Zillah—” 

**Must suffer no painful suspicion to wound 
her peace,’’ he replied. ‘‘I am truly happy,” he 
added, tenderly, ‘‘in my home, in my station 
among the princes of the tribes, in my family, 
and, above all, in the priceless treasure of my 
wife; and if this single drop of bitterness put 
there by my own hand remain in my cup, 
shall I not drink it? shall I not pray that it 
may purify and ennoble my heart, and render 
me more anxious to merit the great blessings 
the Eternal hath heaped upon me! Shall I 
not strive by a life of forbearance and righte- 


’”) 


ousness to atone for the evil I have done? And 
wilt thou not strengthen and assist this holy 
purpose, my Zillah?’ 

Tears filled the eyes of the gentle bride, and 
fell upon the hand of the husband as, in the 
fervor of speechless reverence and love, she 
pressed it to her lips, and held it to her throb- 
bing heart. 


HAPPY WOMEN. 


A nappy woman! Is not she the very sparkle 
and sunshine of life? A woman who is happy 
beoause she can’t help it, whose smiles even 
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the coldest sprinkling of misfortune cannot 
dampen. Men make aterrible mistake when 
they marry for beauty, for talent, or for style ; 
the sweetest wives are those who possess the 
magic secret of being contented under any cir- 
cumstances. Rich or poor, high cr low, it makes 
no difference ; the bright little fountain of life 
bubbles up just as musically in their hearts. 
Do they live in a log-cabin, the fire-light that 
leaps up on its humble hearth becomes brighter 
than the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin 
palace! Do they eat brown bread or drink 
cold water from the well, it affords them mbre 
solid satisfaction than the millionaire’s pate de 
feis gras and iced champagne. Nothing ever 
goes wrong with them ; no trouble is so serious 
for them, no calamity so dark and deep, that 
the sunlight of their smiles will not ‘‘make the 
best of it.”’ Was ever the stream of life so 
dark and unpropitious that the sunshine of a 
happy face falling across its turbid tide would 
not awaken an answering gleam? Why, these 
joyous tempered people don’t know half the 
good they do. No matter how cross and crabbed 
you felt, Mr. Grumbler—no matter if your 
brain is packed full of meditations on ‘afflicting 
dispensations,’”’ and your stomach with medi- 
cines, pills, and tonics, just set one of these 
cheery little women talking to you, and we are 
not afraid to venture anything that she can cure 
you. The long-drawn lines about the mouth 
will relax, the cloud of settled gloom will vanish 
nobody knows when, and the first you know 
you will be laughing. Why? That is another 
thing; we can no more tell you why, than we 
can tell you why you smile involuntarily to 
listen to the first bluebird of the season among 
the maple blossoms, or to meet a lot of yellow- 
eyed dandelions in the crack of a city paving- 
stone. We only know that it is so. 

O these happy women ! how often their slen- 
der shoulders bear the weight of burdens that 
would smite men to the ground! How we look 
forward through the weary day to their fireside 
smiles! How often their cheerful eyes see 
couleur de rose where we only behold charged 
clouds! No one knows, no one ever will know 
until the day of judgment, how much we owe to 
these helpful, hopeful, uncomplaining women. 
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ApprARANces seldom ought to determine our 
judgment. When the honor, probity, or repu- 
tation of some one is the matter in question, it 
ought not to be pronounced without a thorough 
investigation of the subject; and in that case, 
suspicions are never certainties. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY “MEMOIRS OF THOMAS HOOD.” 


BY DOROTHEA. 


‘*We live in deeds, not words.”” This may 
be true of the majority of mankind, especially 
true in an age of politeness, when art is more 
powerful than nature, when words are dropped 
carefully as stepping-stones to personal popu- 
larity, or favor, or power; still, there are those 
whose words gush from their hearts, throbbing 
and sighing with their secret joys and griefs. 
These are they who move the world; their 
deeds become facts with us ; we possess them 
in completion, we may proclaim their glory, 
we may participate in their effects, but not in 
their accomplishment. Words sink into the 
heart like raindrops, moistening and soothing, 
or like seeds which germinate into a larger 
growth. They are suggestions, inspirations. 
Who has not some talisman, word, or phrase 
on which hang clusters of good deeds? some 
witchery of speech which slants like a laughing 
sunbeam through the dust of life? Luminous 
words spring from a luminous heart, a heart 
which finds sunshine in dark places, which has 
‘* silver linings’’ for every cloud, a heart which 
has never learned to stifle its sweet influences, 
which in its own sorest need has a gem of con- 
solation for its neighbors. 

That Hood was blessed with such a disposi- 
tion (as every reader of his works was con- 
vinced), the record of his private, inner life has 
confirmed. We turn from what he has done 
to what he was, and find the man nobler than 
his work. His life was as harmonious as his 
verses ; the chord which in other lives sends 
forth jarring, fretful sounds, in him breathed 
only sadder strains of music. We come to him 
in sorrow, to have fragrant oil poured into the 
worn grooves of life; we come to him in weari- 
ness, for a heart-easing laugh, and though the 
sun still rises on our busy, plodding life, the 
bubbles of laughter blown from our brain, at 
his will, make all labor seem airy. What a 
gleaming wit was his! not scathing like Swift’s, 
or piercing like Sidney Smith’s, but a genial, 
rippling humor which enshrined every object 
in crystal. Always racked but never soured by 
pain, he was one of the choice spirits purified 
by fire, and brought into closest sympathy with 
all earth’s suffering ones. In all his mirth, we 
catch an undertone of sadness, swelling at times 
into the most passionate pathos, as in his 


‘*Song of the Shirt.’’ Few have ever come 
near that need which prays, 
“ But for one short hour! 
A respite, however brief! 
No blessed leisure for love or hope, 

But only time for grief!” 
How many hearts stifled for utterance found 
themselves pictured there? realized in their 
hopelessness a sympathy which had never be- 
fore come to them save in dreams ? 

So lifelike is the agony that we shrink from 
it as from Rubens’ suffering Magdalen; we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the one is a 
mere poem, as we cannot that the other is a 
picture ; both seem like a vital presence. 

What an exquisite charity runs through his 
life, which only his own words can express, as 
he had given to all dear ones, and all suffering 
ones. ‘‘ Half’’ his ‘‘ powers to eke their living 
out.’”? Perhaps in the home relations of father 
and husband there were never more tenderness, 
love, and fidelity. What a rebuke to the pre- 
vailing gibes on marriage and domestic love is 
found in that beautiful union through which 
he and his wife seemed to mould each other 
out of all the dross of this world into harmony 
and perfectness. We turn from them, feeling 
that there are dearer treasures than gold, and 
that household gods are not childish phantoms. 
Literature, fame, honor were his; yet he suf- 
fered no rivals on her throne, and her lifelong 
devotion was well repaid by those touching 
words which bring the quick tear to every 
reader. ‘‘I was never anything, dearest, till I 
knew you, and I have been a better, happier, 
and more prosperous man ever since. What- 
ever befalls me, the wife of my bosom will have 
this acknowledgment of her tenderness, worth, 
excellence, all that is wifely or womanly from 
my pen.” 

Such words! Are they not worth volumes 
on the whole duty of husbands and wives? 
They bear the very fragrance of Paradise. 

Truly he was one who thought of 


“What we daily see 


About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will; and we prepare 

Their souls, and ours, to meet in happy air 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.’ 
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We find in him that rare union of a fancy 
which caricatures even the misfortunes of life, 
with a provident care and lofty honor in the 
details of every-day business, and a Christianity 
not prone to words, but all-pervading and vital, 
aray of the divine love, which he dispensed 
freely as God doth his sunlight. In all his suf- 
fering he was so far removed from pity, so self- 
sustained, that we have no tears for him, but 
rather join with him in weeping for others ; but 
when he dies, then we murmur— 


‘He had kept 


The whiteness of his soul, and thug mon o’er him wept.” 
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THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 
BY MRS, ANNA H. DORSEY, 


Tuere hangs a picture on my wall, 
The picture of a face long dead, 
That erst on me its brightness shed— 
A fair young face with thonghtful brow, 
And neck and arms like Alpine snow 

When rosy sunsets on it fall, 

And I sat alone at eventide— 
When twilight gathers o'er the scene, 
And thinner grows the veil between 
Our yearnings and the quiet dead— 
Until I hear soft footfalls tread 


In measured cadence near my side. 


And by the shadowy fitful light, 
I see a flash of dimpled hands, 
And hair that falls in golden strands 
Around fair temples veined with blue— 
Aud eyes like violets wet with dew 
Beam softly tender on my sight; 
Then, when all thrilled with glad surprise 
I watch the vision dawning there, 
She issues from the silent air, 
The smile upon her brow and lips 
Undimmed by all that cold eclipse 


That veiled the glory of her eyes. 


Fain would I have my birdie stay! 
But when, with rapture half supprest, 
I seek to lure her to my breast, 
ty fondly whispering o'er and o'er 

he pet names that on earth she bore, 

The angel vision fades away. 

Then sad o'er memory’s tear-washed stra:.d 
My thonghts five weary years retrace 
To scenes that death can ne'er efface— 
My darling’s every look and tone, 

Her sweet caress when day was done, 

The soft clasp of her Iittle hand. 


Her questions quaint, the old-fashioned words 
When of the better land we ‘d talk, 
Its hills of light where angels walk— 
Her glee, when through the window pane 
The sunshine, like a golden rain, 


Came with the song of summer birds! 


O busy, pattering little feet! 
That ever echoed on my ear 
Like music tripping through the air! 
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O fondling arms and warm caress! 
O bright head nestling on my breast, 
In earnest converse low and sweet! 


What 'a left of these? ev vacant chair— 
Her garments treasured through these yeare 
Her toys oft sprinkled with my tears; 

Her empty pillow, aud her books 
So often conned with patient looks, 
And a soft tress of golden hair 


And here, more tear-stalned than the res 
The little shoes she used to wear, 
Lald off—for ayo—with tender care, 
As when some pilgrim leaves on shore 
His shoon to ford some dark stream o'er, 
To seek a clime more pure and blest, 


These, with the picture hanging there, 
And visions by my deep love stirred, 
Are all that's left me of my bird; 

All of her earthly part, I mean, 

For well I know that, though unseen 
By me, she lives in realms more fair, 
Where God's eternal sunshine glows, 

Stirring deep music in each soul, 

Which forth ecstatic anthems roll. 

Her shining feet those pastures tread 

Where the dear Jesu's lambs are fed, 
And where His little ones repose. 


There, oft beside the golden sea 
That laves serene that morning shore— 
Her forehead bright with heavenly loro— 
Her form to fair proportions growa— 
She, with her angel-raiment on, 
Lingers and fondly waits for me. 
Birdie, I come! *my weary feet, 
By God's calm angel gently led, 
Nearer death's silent river tread ; 
While far away o'er the misty tide 
I see morn flash from the other side, 
Where thou waitest with welcome sweet, 


A SIMILE. 
BY Z. Z. 


Dep in the shade a little brook 
Goes rippling on its way; 

A fair-haired child in a mossy nook 
Is close by its side at play ; 


A little fleet of acorn cups 
She launches on the tide, 

And claps her hand in childish glee, 
As swiftly on they glide. 


A little way, and mossy stones 
The babbling brook divide; 

Those tiny barks unconscious sail 
Without a hand to guide. 


They strike the rocks—rebound—and then, 
All trembling from the shock, 

Some slowly glide adown the stream, 
Some sink beside the rock! 


Just so our plans are mimic barks 
Upon life’s stormy sea, 

And all who ‘scape the treacherous rocks 
Are help'd, O God, by Thee. 

















AUNT 


BY LUCY N#, 


‘Dear me, I am so tired!’’ gasped Gertie 
Stewart, as she threw herself upon the sofa 
in her mother’s back parlor, without removing 
hat or shawl. 

‘‘But where have you left your Aunt So- 
phie ?”’ asked her mother. 

‘Oh, she has gone up to her room. I do 
believe she is made of cast-iron, It is five 
blessed hours since she has had a chance to sit 
down, except in the omnibus, and just now she 
absolutely ran up that long flight of stairs, 
congratulating herself that there was time fora 
bath before dinner. Odear! It is enough to 
fatigue one to think of it.’’ And Gertie lay 
wearily upon the cushions, with closed eyes, 
until her father’s entrance partially aroused 
her. 

‘What is the trouble?’ said Mr. Stewart, 
anxiously, as his daughter languidly raised her 
eyelids, and met his questioning glance. 


»? 


‘Nothing, only Gertie is over weary,’’ said 
her mother. ‘‘ But there goes the dinner-bell.”’ 

‘Oh, please, mother, do have my dinner 
brought to me, for I am half famished, and I 
am sure I cannot sit up to eat.” 

‘*T guess you can try, if you are not too 
** But 
how is this?’’ he continued, as Mrs. Laselle 
**T thought 


tired to be hungry,”’ replied her father. 


appeared, looking fresh and rosy. 
Sophie was going with you.” 

‘And what makes you think I have not 
been all over the city?’ said Mrs. Laselle. 
‘You will find that I have collected an im- 
mense number of questions to ask you concern- 
ing things we have seen.” 

‘*But here is Gertie wearied to death, she 
says, and you as fresh as in the morning. Are 
you so much the stronger ?’’ 

‘Hardly sc,’’ said Aunt Sophie, siiling. 
‘I think Gertie will find that she is a long way 
from death by weariness, while I acknowledge 
that I am considerably tired.”’ 

s** Well,” said Gertie, as she slowly untied 
her bonnet, ‘‘I believe that Aunt Sophie moves 
through this world with less friction than other 
people. I am sure she has led me such a chase 
this forenoon as I never had before, and all the 
while no one could have suspected from her 
appearance that she was in any way hurried.’’ 

“I was in no haste,’’ replied Mrs. Laselle ; 
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‘if | had been, we should probably have ac- 
complished much Jess; but Iam sorry, if | led 
you to overtax your strength, which I supposed 
May | partly atone for my 
mistake by assisting you to the dining-room, 
for that bell says Betty is impatient !’’ 
Gertie’s strength came suddenly, as, repuls- 


equal to my own, 


ing Aunt Sophie's proffered arm, she threw off 
her shawl, and bounded away to her place at 
table. 

‘‘So much for wearied to death,’’ said Mr. 
Stewart, laughing. ‘‘I hope your vigor will 
not vanish as suddenly.”’ 

‘*T shall take care that it does not,’’ was the 
reply, as the trio joined Gertie. 

‘* But this fowl is done to a turn, and our 
cook always makes remarkably nice dressing,’’ 
urged Mr. Stewart, as Aunt Sophie declined 
receiving anything from his side of the table. 

‘‘The appetizing smell would convince me of 
the fact without your words; but I have al- 
ready tested Betty’s skill in preparing moulded 
rice, and, thanks to my long walk, my stomach 
pleads for a hearty meal of it just now.” As 
Aunt Sophie noticed Gertie’s heavily laden 
plate, she ventured to remind her that her 
digestive powers shared her weariness, but her 
hint was not taken. 

The conversation during the meal was very 
entertaining. Mrs. Laselle was animated by a 
desire to fix the pleasant sights she had seen 
in her memory, by conversing of them, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were flattered by her 
interest in their city, and ready, with lively 
little anecdotes of different localities, to give 
her all the pleasant associations she could have 
wished. As Gertie passed her plate for a second 
piece of the rich mince-pie, her father’s atten- 
tion was attracted to the fact that she was eat- 
ing much more than usual. 

‘*Truly,”’ said he, ‘‘ your walk did quicken 
your appetite. Mother used to say that when 
we were not too tired to eat our food would 
rest us. I think you will feel pretty brisk, this 
afternoon.”’ 

Aunt Sophie’s face expressed her doubts, 
but she would not comment upon a mischief she 
could not hinder. 

‘“Come, auntie,’’ said Gertie, ‘‘do have a 
Please 
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piece of pie with me; it is delicious. 








SN) 
wo 
So 


try it, for a whole dinner of rice is not to be 
thought of at our table.”’ 

‘*T beg to be excused. The rice, however, 
has not been my whole dinner; it has been 
richly spiced by lively repartees, and sauced 
by pleasant anecdotes. I am sure I shall find 
it satisfactory.’’ 

‘*T believe you are the one who should have 
requested your dinner sent to you,”’ said Mrs. 
Stewart. ‘‘These viands must have been tempt- 


’ 


ing to you, if you are really afraid to eat them. 
Next time you shall have your rice alone.”’ 

**Oh, please, don’t threaten me with banish- 
ment from the family table; I should certainly 
get she dyspepsia thus.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know anybody who would 
diet more cheerfully for its cure than you, 
auntie.’’ 

‘*T should not need to grumble, if I might 
have the satisfaction of snuffing your delicacies 
in the air, and of seeing you enjoy them; but, 
I fear me, I should make sad work of eating 
my appointed food alone. I remember reading 
the account, in the biography of good Amos 
Lawrence, of his sitting in his chamber with 
the meagre bit of the plainest food, which had 
been weighed out to him to provoke rather than 
to satisfy his appetite. I did not pity him so 
much for the small quantity or the poor quality 
of his food as for the abuse of Lis social nature 
he might well have avoided. It was indeed a 
sad pity that one with his genial, kindly nature 
should have lost all the pleasures of the table 
because disease had impaired his relish for the 
least of them.”’ 

**What!’’ said Mr. Stewart. ‘‘ You would 
not say that the pleasures of appetite are the 
least we enjoy at table ?’’ 

‘*T think I am not principally indebted to 
my palate, as a general thing, and it is cer- 
tainly common, if not fair, to judge other people 
by one’s self.”’ 

“Why, I thought you enjoyed good eating 
as well as most of people. In phrenological 
language, your bump of Alimentiveness is 
large.”’ 

“It certainly is, I am happy to say. I do 
enjoy eating goodies just as well as Gertie ; but 
my appreciation of them heightens my enjoy- 
ment in seeing my friends partake of them, 
while I have not lived all these years without 
linking multitudes of pleasant associations with 


Thus I find, and I think 


you will upon consideration, that seeing others 


nearly every dish. 


gratified and remembering old associations form 
much the larger portion of our delight, if we 
Jeave out of our deliberation the occasional 
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intellectual feasts we may find in our table 
talk.”’ 

** You may be right; I never thought of the 
subject in this light before.’’ 

‘*Yet you have never been surprised when 
your wife has taken great pains to provide for 
you a favorite dish, to see that her pleasure has 
fully equalled your own, though she might not 
taste it herself; nor have you thought of ber 
doubting your word, when you have brought 
to her some luscious fruit, with an assurance 
that you should enjoy seeing her eat it better 
than eating it yours+lf. Do not remembrances 
of such instances convince you that the palate 
may become a fruitful source of such enjoy- 
ment as the most dyspeptic invalid may share? 
As for the pleasures of association, I would not 
wonder if you have owed half the enjoyment you 
have found from that nicely-done turkey, to 
fancies of the thanksgiving dinners of child- 
hood. I presume you were not aware of it, for 

our reasons do not take cognizance of half our 
feelings; but I am sure this has been the case 
with me, as I have really owed pleasure to the 
fowl, though I have not tasted it. My thoughts 
fly over the many times when I have partaken 
of roast fowl as food merely, to rest upon those 
family gatherings, at grandpa’s table, which 
were anticipated with such eagerness, and en- 
joyed with such zest. Everything upon the 
table suggests bright recollections to me; and 
it would take a long time to trace all which 
enter into the feeling of pleasure I experience. 
The position of the bread-plate gladdens my 
fancy with pictures of my own family-table, 
and the loved circle about it; the giblet sauce 
reminds me of a dear friend, who is very fond 
of it; the cranberries are associated with some 
delicious ones which showed a neighbor’s 
kindly feeling during my last illness. Most of 
all, this wholesome rice has spoken to me of a 
sweet young girl who first showed me how 
beautifully and gracefully one may diet. Cheer- 
ful self-denial may be praiseworthy, but it be- 
comes really beautiful when it endeavors to 
conceal itself, by assuming the mantle of con- 
sideration for the happiness of others.” 

After dinner, Aunt Sophie withdrew to her 
room to finish a letter. Just as she was folding 
it, a hasty rap at the door was instantly fol- 
lowed by her sister’s entrance. One glance at 
the face, upon which were written anxiety and 
perturbation, led Mrs. Laselle to inquire if Gertie 
were ill. 

**O yes, she is terribly sick, and there is no 
one to go for the doctor or her father. O dear! 
I never did let both the maids go out at once 
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but that something happened. What can I do? 
Do you suppose you could find Dr. Porter’s of- 
fice ?”” 

** Perhaps so.”’ 

‘* Well, just follow this street to the second, 
which turns to the right, then—”’ 

*“ But,”’ interrupted Aunt Sophie, ‘‘ must 
poor Gertie suffer without assistance till I can 
hunt up Dr. Porter ?’’ 

‘*O no, send the first physician you can find. 
0 dear! do hear her groan. Pernaaps she is 
dying—she thinks she is.’’ 

‘No, she is not dying,’’ said Mrs. Laselle, 
with a confidence which did much towards 
calming her excited companion, ‘‘ and you and 
I must relieve her. Do you prepare some kind 
of an emetic instantly, while I go to her and 
see if anything else can be done.’’ 

Just after the operation of the emetic which 
Aunt Sophie had administered, a note of invi- 
tation was handed in. 

“Tt is too bad,’’ whispered Mrs. Stewart ; 
‘*Gertie will be very much disappointed. We 
are all invited to Mrs. Howe to-morrow evening, 
to meet the celebrated author and traveller 
Gertie admires so enthusiastically. Mrs. Howe 
has been expecting him for some time, and has 
promised Gertie an opportunity to hear him 
converse. He has just arrived, and now the 
poor child will lose the long-anticipated treat.” 

‘*But why need she ?”’ 

‘*Why? You don’t think she will be able 
to go out again this week, do you ?”’ 

**T certainly shall be disappointed if she does 
not go to-morrow evening. You had better tell 
her now of the invitation, and see if that does 
not make her realize that she is something more 
than a little easier.” 

**You may tell her if you think best, but it 
seems to me it would be quite as well to say 
nothing of it till the time shall be past; that is, 
unless she should be a great deal better.” 

‘*Trust to my judgment this once,’’ said Aunt 
Sophie, as she took the note from her sister’s 
hand, and stepped into Gertie’s room. 

‘*Well, little one, how are you now?’’ she 
said, cheerfully, as she smoothed the disordered 
hair. 

**T am somewhat easier,’’ was the languid 
reply. ‘* Has any one gone for the doctor yet ?”’ 

‘* Why, you don’t want to see the doctor, do 
you ?”’ 

**T suppose I shall have to take his medicine 
to get well, shall I not ?”’ 

**No, not this time, for I have something 
here which will do you more good than any 
potion he could prepare for you; can you guess 
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what it is?’’ Aunt Sophie saw, by the light in 
Gertie’s eye, that her interest was awakened, so 
she bade her read the note. When Mrs. Stew- 
art came in, a few moments later, she was sur- 
prised to find them engaged in an animated 
conversation. 

Gertie was magically better; ready, indeed, 
at her aunt’s suggestion, to don her double 
dress and go into the parlor, where she again 
reclined upon the sofa, when her father came 
in. She sprang up hastily, exclaiming— 

**Oh, papa, Mr. T is at Mrs. Howe’s, and 
we are to go there to-morrow evening. Are you 
not delighted ?”’ 

‘** Not sufficiently so to go into ecstasies about 
it,’? said Mr. Stewart, in an indifferent tone. 

‘*Why, father! how can you be so careless 
I thought you admired his 





about seeing him? 
writings ever so much.”’ 

‘And so I do, and should be quite as much 
delighted as you can be, if I were to be assured 
that I might meet him familiarly, and often, 
for any long period ; but I have seen too many 
distinguished men made silent by uncongenial 
companions to anticipate much from one eve- 
ning’s companionship. It is excessively an- 
noying to look for diamonds and find only 
charcoal ; and hardly less so to watch for the 
scintillations of genius, and see nothing but the 
froth of stupidity. 

‘But, father, Mr. T 

‘“‘Perhaps not, but it will amount to nearly 
the same thing to us, if he happen to have a 
headache, be over-weary, or if he finds no one 
to whom he cares to make himself agreeable. 
Will it not, Sophie ?” 

“‘T know,’’ replied Mrs. Laselle, ‘‘ that sensi- 
tive souls are very apt to hide themselves in 
their clay caskets in mixed company; but’if 
Mrs. Howe have no guests save ourselves to- 
morrow evening, we shall have arare treat. At 


all events, Gertie is sure of the pleasures of 
” 


” 


can never be stupid !”’ 





anticipation ; let us not deprive her of those. 

‘* But, if she expects so much, will she not 
be more likely to be disappointed ?”’ 

‘*Hardly so, I think. If Mr. T—— be suffi- 
ciently interested to be interesting, his conver- 
sation will borrow a brilliancy from the flashes 
of his eye and the tones of his voice which 
shall make it so far exceed anything she has 
ever read from his pen that her anticipations 
will be more than realized ; if, on the contrary, 
he shall prove dull and abstracted, these an- 
ticipations will be none the less real sources of 
pleasure to-day. There is a deal of happiness 
to be found in building air-castles, and no 
harm done, if they do tumble about one’s ears, 
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provided the rubbish is not heavy with selfish- 
ness.’’ 

Just then Mrs. Stewart entered with a tea- 
tray and napkins, thinking to have Gertie take 
her tea alone. Mr. Stewart was much sur- 
prised, having heard nothing of Gertie’s illness. 
His wife gave a graphic representation of her 
daughter’s severe but transient suffering, and 
concluded by saying—‘‘I am sure that I had 
no idea of her getting up quicker than she did 
after eating of that lobster last spring.”’ 

‘* Well, if she really is up after two hours, 
instead of two weeks of suffering, I should ad- 
vise her to follow her physician’s prescriptions 
for the present,’ replied Mr. Stewart. ‘‘ How 
is it, Sophie? Shall she eat here or go to the 
table, and enjoy the fixings you told us about 
this noon ?’’ 

‘Just as she chooses about that,’’ replied 
Mrs. Laselle; ‘‘ but I would advise her to allow 
stomach to rest mostly to-night. Indeed, 
had better retire soon after tea, for, after 
exercise she has taken and the pain she 


her 
she 
the 
has borne, her system greatly needs quiet, that 
it may recover its tone. And you know, Ger- 
tie, 
you have a powerful motive for trying to get 
your full strength ; you will want all your wits 
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”’ she continued, addressing her niece, ‘‘that 





about you to appreciate Mr. T . 
After they had partaken of the cheerful meal, 
and Gertie was quietly sleeping, Mrs. Laselle 
and her sister talked over the excitement of 
the afternoon. Mrs. Stewart had been accus- 
tomed to depend wholly upon a physician 
whenever the health of any of her family had 
been impaired. When Aunt Sophie realized 
her lack of physiological knowledge, she was not 
surprised to hear that Dr. Porter was in very 
frequent attendance upon some member of the 
family ; she urged upon her sister the neces- 
sity of taking an interest in so important a 
subject, since the happiness and comfort of her 
family so greatly depended upon her care for 
their health. She referred her to various 
sources for the information she needed, and 
assured her that she would be far better able 
to successfully second the efforts of the physi- 
cian when severe diseases should come, if she 
should acquaint herself with the laws and 
functions of the different physical organs suffi- 
ciently to avoid abusing them and to correct 
symptoms of slight disarrangement. 

Then the conversation turned upon the in- 
fluence of the mind upon the body. Here, too, 
Mrs. Laselle showed her sister an ample field 
for thoughtful care falling peculiarly within the 
As that physician is ever 


province of woman. 
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most skilful who is able to look with an intelli- 
gent eye upon all the mental and moral influ- 
ences which affect the state of his patient, so 
is that nurse his most able coajutor who knows 
how to humor or restrain each idiosyncrasy of 
the invalid, so as to surround him with a 
cheerful, invigorating mental atmosphere. Mrs. 
Stewart had been surprised that Aunt Sophie 
had ventured to apply a mental stimulant to one 
so very ill as Gertie apparently was in the 
afternoon ; but she was ready to acknowledge 
that the result had been most favorable. Thus 
she was very willing to believe that it was quite 
as essential that a nurse should know how and 
when to apply a mental stimulant as a blister or 
plaster. She eagerly asked how Aunt Sophie 
had learned all these things. 

‘*Mostly by observation,’’ replied Mrs. La- 
selle, ‘‘ because [ remember best that which I 
see or feel myself; but my reading furnishes 
its quota of valuable information, which I am 
ready to use when there is an opportunity.” 

‘*Ah, but your observation has been more 
extensive than mine ; I very rarely see anything 
worth remembering.” 

‘* Perhaps you do not look in the right direc- 
tion. One’s own feelings are, after all, the 
best teachers, since it is only by realizing those 
that we learn sympathy with the emotions of 
other people, and you would scarcely allow that 
mine are more easily aroused or more intense 
than yours. Let me tell you of the trifling 
incident which gave me the lesson I applied to 
Gertie’s case this afternoon, and you will see 
that we need not look beyond the little events 
of life to gain much instruction. One day, 
during my eleventh summer, as mother was 
preparing to go out, I begged permission to go, 
as I had frequently done, to tend a neighbor’s 
baby. Leave was readily granted, for Mrs. 
Joy had assured mother that I really assisted 
her, and I skipped away to see little Lulu clap 
her pretty dimpled hands at me. Mrs. Joy was 
very glad to see me, for baby had been fretty 
all the morning, and she had company to en- 
tertain. 

‘** Johnnie has made a swing in the barn; 
perhaps you would like to sit in that and hold 
sissy,’ she said, kindly, as she noticed my 
timid glance at her visitors. She went out and 
helped me into the swing, and placed the baby 
in my arms. I enjoyed the gentle swinging 
very much, and sodid Lulu. I had been there 
some half an hour, talking and singing to the 
little one, when Johnnie came in. 

***Oh, Sophie, I will swing you grand high !’ 
he exclaimed, as he came up behind and gave 
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me a push. Before I had time to speak we 
were up; but the rope broke, and down we 
came. I was quick enongh to clasp my arms 
about the little one, so as to wholly save her 
from harm; but she was frightened, and 
screamed. Mrs. Joy came running out, caught 
her child from me, without listening to my as- 
surance that she was not hurt, and, with a re- 
proachful-glance at me, and very many tender 
expressions to her ‘dear, precious little baby, 
that ma had left to be abused so,’ she left me 
to carry my bruised self home as best I could. 
I felt very bitterly towards her then, for I knew 
I had done the best I could, and I thought I 
was dreadfully hurt in protecting Lulu. I had 
not tried to save myself at all, and, falling as I 
had done, our united weight upon the hard 
plauk floor, had bruised my side and shoulder, 
and jarred me all over. I lay sobbing for a few 
moments ; I thought I could not get up, but 
Johnnie's kind voice roused me. He wanted 
to help me, and I thus found that I could help 
myself. I limped home, but mother was still 
away, and Peggy was too busy to mind much 
about me. She emptied the campher-bottle 
over my shoulders and back, completely satu- 
rating my clothes; then saying I was dread- 
fully hurt, but I could only lie still till mother 
should come, she helped me on to the bed, and 
left me to think and suffer alone. Oh, how I 
longed for mother! I was afraid that I should 
not live tillsheshouldcomehome. AsI lay there 
on my back, [ could not, or at least I did not, 
breathe naturally. I was sure I was dying. I 
thought of all the corpses I had ever seen, and 
it seemed so terrible that I must be buried up 
in the cold ground for the rain to fall on. Then 
I sobbed as I thought how badly mother would 
feel, and how much father and the other chil- 
dren would miss me. But I need not dwell on 
those thoughts; they were terribly real to me 
then, though I found a bit of satisfaction in 
knowing that Mrs. Joy would be sorry, when 
she should see me dead, that she had looked 
cross at me, when I did not deserve it. 

‘*T had said my prayers till I was a little 
calmer, but no better or more hopeful, when 
my little friend Katie Roby came in. Her mo- 
ther had given her permission to go after thim- 
ble-berries that afternoon, if I might go with 
her. 
were lots of them. The moment my fancy was 
fiiled with pictures of the pleasant berries strung 
upon long grasses, there was no room for the 
thoughts of death which had occupied it. When, 
after Katie had told me the road we were to go, 
and the flowers we should find by the way, I next 


She said she knew a place where there 
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thought of my own feelings. I was somewliat 
astonished to find that I could not only breathe 
quite well, but could move myself easily. I 
had concluded that I should be well enough to 
go after the berries when mother came hore. 

‘* After examining my bruises, she said that 
father would carry us to the place Katie desig- 
nated, and we could walk home leisurely. We 
had a very pleasant afternoon, and, though we 
found no berries, those my imagination pictured 
have been of far more advantage to me than 
any which ever grew. Never since have I 
needed any outward stimulus to rouse me to 
throw off pain or its effects; for, when I suffer 
so acutely that I am disposed to think my life 
in immediate danger, that very association 
leads memory to whisper, ‘Sophie, would you 
like to go after thimble-berries ?’ and the train 
of thought thus induced never encourages any 
merely nervous pains or imaginary weakness. 
Gertie has had a similar lesson this afternoon. 
Her emotions, while she thought herself dying, 
did not increase her pain, for its cause was really 
there, and no mental influence could have re- 
moved it. When she was relieved, that note was 
just the thing we needed to hasten her return to 
her natural cheerfulness. Her good sense will, 
I think, prevent a recurrence of so ill-judged an 
abuse of her stomach as to-day’s; and I hope 
you will encourage her to gain such a knowledge 
of the physical needs of our nature as every 
true woman strives to attain. When the mo- 
thers of our land shall intelligently realize their 
responsibility in this matter, we shall no longer 
see so many of our finest natures crippled in 
their efforts to do good, by the want of that 
physical power which is as a right hand to the 
soul.”’ 

The visit of our friends at Mrs. Howe’s fully 
equalled Gertie’s bright anticipations. Indeed, 
it was an evening to be long and joyfully re- 
membered by all those to whom she delightedly 
listened. Each mind and 
electrify the others, till each was astonished at 
the mental power which, for the time, blessed 


seemed to waken 


him. 


IMPROMPTU. 


BY J. bh. 8B. 
(On witnessing a beautiful young lady catching a fire-fly, 
which, when she again opened her hand, was found 
dead.) 
Tue envious insect gazed in haste, 
To prove thy bright eyes yet less bright ; 
But, grieved to find its fire surpassed, 
It closed its wings in endless night, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE SICK-ROOM. 
Her length of sickness, with what else— 
Importeth thee to know this bears. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Earty the next morning Mary peeped into 
Edith’s room, and, seeing her awake, entered, 
in her night-gown, with her little stockingless 
feet thrust into slippers which, to use Martha’s 
figurative style of speech, were a mile too large 
for her. 

**Good-morning, Miss Edith. How long have 
you been awake ?”’ 

‘* Not long, dear,”’ replied Edith. ‘‘ But you 
must not stand there, for you will take cold; 
the mornings are very chilly.’’ 

**T’ll go back directly, and get irito bed 
again, for none of the white folks are up. I 
just thought I’d peep in and see if you looked 
comfortable,’’ replied Mary, beginning to shiver. 

** Come into my bed, Mary,’’ said Edith. 

**O no, Miss Edith! I might hurt your foot.” 

‘*No fear of that, my dear, if you are care- 
ful. Come.’’ And the slight, trembling form 
was nestled close beside her. 

‘Matty is sound asleep; and won’t she be 
surprised when she wakes up and finds me 
gone, for she always gets up first ?’”’ said Mary, 
in a confidential whisper. And then, after a 
moment of deliberation, she put her lips to 
Edith’s, and said: ‘‘I love you very much, 
Miss Edith; and I am so sorry that your foot 
got hurt, and I hope it will get well right soon.” 

Edith kissed the blushing cheek of the timid 
girl, who was shrinking away as though fright- 
ened at her own boldness. ‘I am very glad, 
dear Mary, that you love me, for you remind 
me of my sister Gracy, and I like you to put 
your arms around my neck as she used to do.”’ 

‘Do you? Dol? I mean, do you like my 
arms around your neck? Miss Hannah used to 
say that it was too familiar. And do I look 
like Gracy ?’’ 

“Yes. No,’ said Edith, smiling at Mary’s 
eagerness and look of delight. ‘‘I mean, I love 
you very much, and it pleases me, when I am 
so far from my friends, to have you remind me 


And 


of my sister by your affectionate ways. 
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no, you do not look like Gracy, for she has light 
hair and blue eyes, and these curls of yours, 
dear, are a chestnut-brown. But Martha is 
awake”’—as the sound of yawning proceeded 
from the next room. 

‘*Yes, I am awake, almost,’’ said Martha, 
coming into the room, still gaping, and with 
her eyes half shut. * ‘‘What are you doing 
there, puss? Now, out of it, quick! You’ll 
hurt Miss Edith’s foot, and then papa ’!I scold.”’ 

‘Indeed, Matty, papa never scolds; I’m 
sure you'll make Miss Edith think he is a real 
bear. And I don’t hurt her foot at all, do I, 
Miss Edith ?”’ 

‘You haven’t touched it yet,’’ said Edith. 
And Mary gave her sister a triumphant look. 

‘Has the inflammation all gone?’’ asked 
Martha. 

‘*T think not, Matty; my foot and ankle 
were very painful all night.” 

‘*Didn’t you sleep the whole night ?’”’ asked 
Martha, rubbing open her eyes with one don- 
bled up hand, while the other rested on her fat 
side. 

‘*No, dear. Aunt Cilla bathed my foot seve- 
ral times, and I expect I was a little nervous, for 
I did not get asleep till near morning.”’ 

‘* And then puss woke you up, didn’t she ?”’ 
—elevating her eyebrows at Mary. 

‘*T had been awake some time when she 
came in,’”’ said Edith. And then, noticing 
Matty’s bare feet, she exclaimed: ‘“‘Go and 
dress yourself, Matty; I cannot allow you to 
stand in the cold with only your night-gown 
on.”’ 

‘*Here comes Aunt Cilla with some cold 
water to bathe your foot again; I’ll just wait 
and see how it looks.” 

‘*Put a shawl on, right straight, Miss Matty, 
or you sha’n’t see de foot at all,’ said Aunt 
Cilla, peremptorily. And, setting down tlie 
basin, she brought a shawl herself, and threw 
it over her young mistress’s shoulders. 

*“O my, how it’s swollen!” And, ‘Put 
your feet together, Miss Edith, and let us see 
the difference,’’ exclaimed the girls, as Aunt 
Cilla removed the bandages. 

‘* Now, ain’t dat a purty foot, honey?” said 
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Aunt Cilla, with an admiring glance towards 
the right one, as Edith put it outside of the 
coverlet. ‘‘Not much bigger dan your own, 
honey, and I allers thought dem de tiniest, 
whitest little uns in de world. Put yourn 
here, Miss Mary; right down dar, side of dat 
un.”’ 

‘‘Look at mine,’ said Martha, sitting down 
in the easy-chair, and putting her own up on 
the bedside. 

‘*Dem’s pincushings, honey.’”? And they 
all laughed at the contrast between these two 
short, fat, pink feet of Martha’s, and those of 
Edith and Mary, so slender and almost marble 
white. 

“De born image of your mamma’s chile! 
Poor missus! she allers had such bodder a-git- 
tin’ shoes; neber could git none to fit; and 
den, ‘long side de nat’ral bodder, she had de 
rheumatiz,’’ said Aunt Cilla, replacing tlie 
bandages, and heaving a sigh at the recollection 
of her departed mistress’s troubles. ‘‘ Now, 
honeys, run and dress yoursels, I hear Ned 
in yer room; and I’ll red up dis room a bit, 
fur I’spect young massa ’ll come in, right arter 
Miser War gwines away, to ’xamine de lame 
foot. Take off dat ar’ cap, Miss Eden, fur you 
don’t look so like sick folks when you have 
yer har combed up and de cap under de pil- 
ler. Nelly ’ll fix your har arter de young ladies 
am dressed; she’s a hand at dat bizness.”’ 

** If you will give me my combs and brushes, 
and that little glass, I will dress it myself,” 
said Edith. 

** Notting ob de kind, Miss Eden! ’Tain’t 
in reason dat yer should go for to sile yer hands, 
when dat Nell hain’t got notting to do but to 
wait on folks.”’ 

‘* But I have always been accustomed to wait 
on myself, Aunt Cilla, and I prefer to dress 
my own fair,’’ insisted Edith. 

‘*Massa told me to tend to yer wants while 
yer stayed with us, but dese ole fingers hab 
lost der cunning dat dey used to hab when I 
tended to de wants ob missus’ head ; and, ’side 
de har-dressing, I ’1l do eberyt’ing else.’”’ Open- 
ing the door, she asked Martha to ‘‘ send Nelly 
to fix Miss Edith’s head, when she was done 
with her;’’ and Edith thought it best not to 
raise any more objections at present, resolving, 
however, to dispense with both Aunt Cilla’s 
and Nelly’s services as soon as her foot would 
allow her to walk about her room and wait on 
herself, 

‘* Neber saw such har, Miss Eden,”’ said Nelly, 
as she drew out the comb, and let the long 
black mass fall over the pillow. ‘I ain’t ‘cus- 
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tomed to trim such heads, and don’t know as I 
can git dis loop up tasty, but I‘ll try.”” And 
she twisted and wound it around the comb, 
trying in vain to make it look “‘tasty,”’ until 
Edith told her, if it was smooth, that would 
be sufficient. At length, her toilet was com- 
pleted, and, bidding Nelly throw open the 
blinds, Edith rested her head on the scarlet 
cushion with which Aunt Cilla had propped her 
up, and which, it cannot be denied, was exceed- 
ingly becoming to her oriental style of beauty. 

Immediately after breakfast Martha and Mary 
entered Edith’s room, with their hands behind 
them and their faces wreathed in smiles. 

‘* Which do you like best, Miss Edith ?’’ they 
both exclaimed, stopping before they reached 
the bed. 

‘‘That is rather a delicate question,’’ said 
Edith, smiling. 

‘*We mean, whose hands do you like best? 
We have something in our hands, and you 
must choose, and whichever you say, that you 
shall have first,’’ said Mary, laughing and 
shaking herself, and thereby revealing some 
flowers in her own hand. 

‘*T think I’ll take Mary’s hand.” 

‘* Medicine !’’ ** Flowers !’’ they laughed out, 
holding up a bouquet of lovely flowers, yet wet 
with the dew, and a bottle of medicine. 

‘*Mr. Ward picked them himself, and told 
me to give them to you,’’ said Mary, handing 
Edith the bouquet; ‘‘he said it would be a 
relief to your eyes to look at something besides 
the objects in your room.”’ 

‘And papa sent the arnica: thought it 
would be a relief to your foot, I reckon,”’ said 
Martha, placing the bottle on the table. 

‘*T am much obliged for both,’’ said Edith, 
examining the flowers, of which she was pas- 
sionately fond. ‘‘These are lovely. Iam afraid 
Mr. Ward robbed some of Uncle Sigh’s plants.’’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed! Uncle Sigh always gives 
him a bunch every time he comes here, and 
was going to pick some, when Mr. Ward told 
him that he would pick them himself.’’ 

‘Your papa must have a medicine chest, 
Matty ; he seems to have everything just when 
it is wanted. Has he not one?’’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Edith, but he had no arnica, and 
sent over to Mr. Dudley’s plantation for it last 
evening.” 

At that moment, a step sounded in the hall, 
and Mr. Ellis stood in the doorway. 

‘Come in, papa!’’ said Mary; then, laugh 
ing, she pointed at Edith and said, ‘See, she 
likes the flowers best!’’ 
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‘*T am not surprised at that,’’ said her father, 
giving a glance at the flowers, and then look- 
ing at the beautiful face bending over them. 
‘*Good morning, Miss Edith; how did you rest 
last night ?’’ 

‘* Very well,’”’ replied Edith, somewhat con- 
fused. 

‘* She never slept one bit until near morning, 
for she told me so,’’ said Martha, abruptly. 

‘‘Was your foot so painful?’ asked Mr. 
Ellis. 

‘*It was very painful during the greater part 
of the night, but became easier towards morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘*IT think the side of the foot is sprained as 
we!l as the ankle,’’ said he, removing the ban- 
dages. ‘‘Ii was fearful, when I removed your 
gaiter, that the ligaments were torn, but they 
are only badly strained. Ah, yes, the inflam- 
mation has subsided somewhat, and by apply- 
The 
bruises will appear in a day or two, and you 
must not let Aunt Cilla alarm you by mistaking 


ing this arnica it will be kept down. 


the blackness for mortification,’’ said he, bath- 

ing the foot and ankle freely with the arnica. 
‘*T think J should know the difference,”’ 

turned Edith, with asmile. ‘‘ Aunt Cilla is a 


re- 
very kind, attentive nurse; but—’’ 
‘*A very loquacious one,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Ellis. 

** Not so much so as to annoy me,’’ answered 
Edith. ‘‘I think I rather like to hear her talk, 
for it keeps my mind diverted.”’ 

** Now, what do you wish me to send you 
from the library ?’’ said Mr. Ellis, rising from 
his chair. 

** Miss Edith, won’t you let me read to you ?”’ 
asked Mary, with an eager face, before Edith 
had time to answer her father’s question. 

‘*Certainly, my dear, if you would like to 
do so.”’ 

** What book shall I bring ?”’ 

‘‘Any that pleases you; select one of your 
own favorites,’’ replied Edith. ’ 

‘*Matty,”’ said Mr. Ellis, ‘‘do you wish to go 
into the garden with me ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I’ll go; but I wouldn’t disturb 
Miss Edith if I stayed here,’’ said Matty, di- 
vining her father’s reason for asking her. 

‘* No, Matty, you do not disturb me in the 
least; on the contrary, I like to have you 
here,’”’ Edith hastened to say, fearing that 
Matty’s feelings had been wounded by the im- 
plication that Mary was the most judicious one 
to leave in the room. 

*T°ll go with papa to the garden awhile, 


} 


and then I'll come and sit with you, after Mary 
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has done reading aloud,’’ answered Martha, 
with a gratified smile. 

“You did not ask me to call again,’’ said 
Mr. Ellis, as he was about to leave the apart- 
ment. He spoke in a playful tone, and as he 
looked back at Edith, his countenance wore 
that indescribable expression which occasion- 
ally illuminated his handsome face, dispelling 
its gravity, and lending to it such a peculiar 
charm. 

‘* It was not necessary,’’ she replied, slightly 
coloring ; ‘‘a physician is never invited to call 
upon his patient ; he is expected to do so.” 

“Then you may expect a professional visit 
from me this afternoon—after dinner;’’ and 
bowing, he left the room with the two girls. 

In a few moments, Mary returned with a 
handsomely bound volume of Waverley in her 
land. 

‘*T have brought ‘Kenilworth,’ Miss Edith ; 
have you ever read it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, long ago; but I would like to hear it 
read, my dear,’’ replied Edith. 

‘*T began it two or three weeks ago, and read 
a few chapters, but I will begin at the very 
beginning, so that we can enjoy it together,’’ 


o 


” 


said Mary, opening the book. 

** How far did you read, dear ?’’ 

‘‘ Let me see!’’ said Mary, knitting her brows 
as she turned over the leaves. 

‘*T read to where Amy’s father sent for her, 
and she would not go with Tressilian, and he 
and Varney almost got into a quarrel. I don’t 
think I am going to like that Varney, some- 
how or other; I expect he will be the villain in 
the story. You know, Miss Edith, every story 
has to have a villain; and then Leicester sent 
Amy a necklace ; that is as far as I read.”’ 

‘‘Commance the fifth chapter, Mary. I re- 
member all that is contained in the preceding 
chapters.” . 

‘‘ Wasn't it funny that the reading of ‘Cam 
nor Hall’ should have made Scott write this 
book? 

‘The dews of summer night did fall ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 

And many an oak that grew thereby.’ 
I read about that in the introduction. Now I 
will begin, Miss Edith.’’ And, sitting back 
comfortably in the easy-chair, Mary commenced 
and read for some time, pausing occasionally 
to make some remark on the character of Var- 
ney, whom she obviously considered capable of 
the most atrocious crimes; to laugh at the 
surprise and delight of the countess and her 
maid Janet, when first introduced into the 
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splendid apartments prepared without their 
knowledge in the mansion which was nothing 
more nor less than Amy’s prison-house ; and to 
look ahead a little to see if Leicester was soon 
coming to his lonely countess, hoping all the 
while that he would not turn out bad, after all. 

When Martha returned, so absorbed was 
Mary in the book that she did not look up, but 
continued reading without noticing her sister’s 
entrance. Edith smiled and motioned to Martha 
to be seated, and, sitting down by the window, 
after a few restless moments her attention be- 
came fixed, and she listened with as much in- 
terest as Mary read. 

The reading was not interrupted until Aunt 
Cilla came into the room for the purpose of 
bathing the foot; then Mary drew a long 
breath, and closing the book asked what o’clock 
it was. ‘*Oh, Aunt Cilla, it can’t be so late!’’ 
she exclaimed, doubtingly, when told that the 
clock had struck twelve. 

** Yes, indeed, honey, it am, sartin; de horn 
done blowed fur de sarvants’ dinner.”’ 

‘I’ve been reading three hours; but isn’t 
the book interesting, Miss Edith? Don’t you 
like it, Matty ?”’ 

** Yes, almost as well as Robinson Crusoe. 
I want to know what became of Amy, and if 
the earl took her to court. I’d have taken 
her there, just out of spite, to let that red-headed 
But 
wasn’t Leicester mean to leave her in that big 
house alone with Tony Foster and Janet ?”’ said 
Mary, looking very indignant, her voice con- 


old queen see how handsome she was! 


siderably raised under the influence of her feel- 
ings, and forgetting for the moment that her 
own hair verged on the ‘‘ last rays of the May- 
day sun,’’ as well as Queen Elizabeth’s. 

** But, Matty,’’ said Mary, who seemed dis- 
posed to take the part of the Ear] of Leicester, 
he having evidently made a favorable impres- 
sion on her mind, ‘‘I am sure the earl wanted 
to have her with him all the time, but you 
know that he had married her without the 
queen’s permission, and she had such a horrid 
temper that as like as not she would have im- 
prisoned Amy, and had all her teeth pulled out 
to spoil her beauty.” 

Martha still seemed suspicious of the noble 
earl, notwithstanding her sister’s animated if 
not able speech in his defence, and Mary ap- 
pealed to Edith to confirm what she had said. 

*‘ Just tell us why he left her in Cumnor 
Hall while he was playing beau to Queen 
Elizabeth ! that’s what we want to know, Miss 
Edith,” said Martha. 

**T will explain as well as I am able, my 
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dear,’’ said Edith. ‘In the first place, he had, 
as Mary observed, married Amy Robsart se- 
cretly, without her father’s knowledge or the 
queen’s permission, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to keep herin retirement until a favorable 
opportunity offered for revealing his marriage ; 
and while his visits were frequent, she was 
reconciled to the seclusion, and patiently waited 
till he should present her to the world as his 
But Leicester was a great favorite 
of the queen, who, it was thought, wished to 


countess. 


make him her husband, and he knew that she 
would be very angry when she discovered that 
he had deceived her, and the favors which she 
had heaped upon him he expected would be 
withdrawn. Being a very ambitious man, this 
dread of the queen’s displeasure and fear of 
the consequences caused him to delay the an- 
nouncement of his marriage, until, finally, he 
was obliged to confess it in order to save—but 
I am telling the whole story,’ 
**Do you understand now why the ear! 


’ she said, laugh 


ing. 
left his countess in the manor-house while he 
was at court ?’’ 

‘Yes, Miss Edith, I do,’? answered Martha, 
not one whit the less indignant; ‘‘ he liked his 
place beside the queen better than he loved his 
wife ; so he was mean, after all.” 

‘* Pity if he was mean,” said Mary, the word 
mean expressing everything unworthy, ‘‘ for he 
was so handsome, and Amy loved him so 


’ and she opened the book, and pre 


much ;’ 
pared to resume the reading. 

** No, Mary,’’ said Edith, checking her, ‘‘ you 
have read quite enough for to-day. You have 
been sitting still quite long enough; you had 
better run down stairs now, and take some 
exercise before dinner.”’ 

**It’s too warm, Miss Edith,’’ said Mary, not 
wishing to relinquish the book. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Edith will allow you to read 
after dinner,’’ said Martha, looking rathe 
doubtful, however. 

** Positively no more to-day, my dear,’’ said 
Edith, decidedly, and the two girls went out ot 
the room saying that they would go into the 
garden and find their father, and ask him what 
he thought of Kenilworth. The words ‘ Tres 
silian,’’ ‘‘ Varney,’ ‘‘ Amy,”’ **Mean,”’ ‘ Lei 
cester,’? &c. reached Edith’s ear as they ran 
down stairs, and she smiled at the interest 
Martha evinced in the story, and at her ac 
knowledgment that it pleased her almost as 
well as Robinson Crusoe. 

Mr. Ellis’s professional visit after dinner was 
rather longer than the nature of the case de 
manded. He was talking about his daughters, 








a subject, of course, of peculiar interest to him, 
and in discussing their past, present, and fu- 
ture, he lingered rather longer than Aunt Cilla 
seemed to think altogether proper; but the 
liints she—taking advantage of the pauses— 
threw out, such as ‘‘I does wonder whar de 
young missuses is?’’ and “‘ Reckon Miss Eden 
wants to gwine to sleep, don’t you, honey ?’’ 
did not have the desired effect, for Mr. Ellis 
seemed to be totally oblivious of the fact that 
the well-meaning housekeeper was probably 
neglecting her work to remain in the roon 
‘* while de young marsa was dar, so as nobody 
shouldn’t scandalize.’’ 

He laughed as he spoke of the discussion be- 
tween his daughters, a. the dinner-table, relative 
tothe merits and demerits of the Ear] of Leicester, 
and said, in answer to a question from Edith, 
‘*T do not object to their reading Scott’s works, 
though, as a general thing, I do not approve of 
their reading works of fiction at so early an age, 
when their minds should be given almost wholly 
to their studies. But when read occasionally, 
and under the eye of a judicious person, I think 
that works like the Waverley Novels are bene- 
ficial, not only as a recreation to the mind, but 
on account of the beauty and easy flow of lan- 
guage which distinguish all of Scott’s writings, 
and which I have an idea that young persons 
insensibly glide into the use of by becoming 
familiar with it in reading. I am pleased to 
have them read aloud,’’ he continued, ‘‘and 
should have encouraged them in doing so my- 
self, but their mother had an unconquerable 
aversion to hearing a person read aloud, and 
even the reading of the lessons in the Episcopal 
service made her nervous. Mary used some- 
times to read to me in the library, but her mo- 
ther usually occupied the sitting-room, and I 
found that it annoyed her so much that we at 
last gave it up, and since her death I have 
sadly neglected them, allowing Mary to go off 
by herself and read, while Martha has passed 
her Miss away in 
riding horseback, and amusing herself on the 


time since Hannah went 
Indian mound, which she called an island, 
bringing children from the quarter to inhabit 
it, and getting furious at Uncle Sigh when he 
has ventured to interfere with her ‘ savages.’ 
She never seemed to have any taste for books, 
and lam rather surprised at the interest which 
Kenilworth seems to have awakened; if en- 
couraged, it may engender a taste for history, 


as most of Scott’s characters are historical.”’ 
Aunt Cilla was standing beside the bed, pre- 

paring fresh linen for Edith’s foot; and when 

Mr. Ellis mentioned the singular dislike of his 
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wife to hearing a person read, she ejaculated, 
as if offering an excuse for her departed mis- 
tress, ‘‘ So narvous, so terribly narvous !”’ 

The days glided quietly and uneventfully by. 
Mr. Ellis’s visits became more frequent as Edith 
was able to sit up, and however dull she might 
feel, the dulness rapidly vanished when his 
pleasant face appeared at her door, and hesmiled 
at her blushing welcome. The readings con- 
tinued to take place every morning, and when 
they had followed poor Amy Robsart through her 
sad fortunes they commenced the ‘‘ Queens of 
England,’’ which proved quite as interesting to 
the girls as the fascinating pages of Kenilworth. 

Selim was not brought out quite so often to 
gallop on the hills with his young mistress ; 
the Indian mound was less frequented, and the 
little ‘‘savages’’ at the quarter asked in vain 
for ‘‘ Miss Crusoe,’’ as they called Matty when 
playing on their island. She had become 
more subdued in her manners, though she 
had not lost any of her independent ways, 
and the lofty expression of her countenance 
was not abated one jot; but her voice had be- 
come more gentle, and her speech more refined, 
and there was a very perceptible change for the 
better in the style of her toilet. Her hair was 
carefully plaited and bound with ribbons; the 
old calico sacques had been discarded, and the 
capes of her dresses had taken their place, and 
her shoestrings no longer tripped her up, but 
were neatly tied around her ankles. Mr. Ellis 
remarked the change with pleasure, and one 
day, when Martha entered Edith’s room looking 
particularly neat, he said, as he drew her to- 
wards him, ‘‘ Matty, I know of nothing that 
has given me so much real pleasure of late, as 
the improvement in your personal appearance ; 
and now, my child, if you value the compli 
ment at all, just share it with Miss Edith, for | 
am sure itis she who has been teaching you 
that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’”’ 


It was two weeks after the accident that the 
declining sun threw its last rays across a letter 
which Edith held in her hand as she sat at her 
window looking out with thoughtful eyes upon 
the lawn. The letter was from her mother, 
and this was the third time it had been read 
and pondered over. 

After giving in detail all the little incidents 
of home-life, every one of which Edith read and 
re-read, smiled or sighed over in a manner 
which contradicted the opening statement of 
the letter, that nothing of interest had occurred 
Mrs. Stanford 
A new 


at the farm since she left home. 
added a few items of ‘‘ town news.’’ 
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star had appeared suddenly on the horizon of 
B society afew days after Edith’s departure, 
dazzling every one with its splendor, and mak- 
ing all those bodies which had been considered 
as luminaries appear dim and insignificant, 
and, shooting meteor-like into that part of the 
firmament where the greatest number of satel- 
lites revolved, it had drawn them into its own 
orbit, thereby creating the greatest consterna- 
tion and dismay among all other stars both 
great and small. 

In other words, a niece of Mrs. Richards, re- 
turning home to New York, after a tour through 
the Canadas, had stepped at the lovely village 
of B——, and, pleased with the quiet beauty of 
the place, she had prevailed on her friends to 
leave her with her aunt, promisiug to return, 
under the escort of her uncle, to her city-home 
in October. A few evenings after her arrival, 
she attended a soiree with her aunt, when her 
loveliness and unequalled musical performance 
had made her the bright particular star of the 
evening. Invitations followed in rapid succes- 
sion, for it was understood that her stay was 
limited ; and, at the time Mrs. Stanford wrote, 
nightly soirees were being given for this young 
stranger, whose brilliant beauty was the theme 
of every tongue. 

**You once told me,’’ wrote Mrs. Stanford, 
‘that you did not believe that the principle of 
constancy in attachments ever existed in Charles 
Howard’s nature; and, since you are so skep- 
tical on that point, you will not be much sur- 
prised to learn that he is Miss Acton’s constant 
attendant and—I have been told—her avowed 





admirer.’’ 


Had Mrs. Stanford been present, Edith, no 
doubt, would have felt strongly tempted to use 
the old lady’s triumphant expression, ‘‘I told 
you so!” or, ‘‘I knew it!’’? She was not surprised 
at Charles Howard’s worshipping at another 
shrine in less thana fortnight after his separation 
from the divinity whom he had professed to 
adore, and before whom, but a short time pre- 
vious, he had knelt and pleaded so earnestly to 
be allowed to hope that she would look with 
favor upon his suit ; but she did marvel that it 
awakened no other feeling in her breast save 
that of contempt for so fickle a nature, and she 
doubted if she knew her own heart when she told 
her mother that she loved him; and she won- 
dered if she had mistaken for love a feeling of 
gratified vanity at the acknowledged preference 
of a person so talented, handsome, and wealthy. 

“Then why did my heart throb more quickly 
and my cheek burn at his approach?’ she 
asked herself. ‘It certainly could not have 











been Jove, or I would not feel this utter indif- 
ference at the transfer of his affections. Not 
even a feeling of wounded pride is aroused. I 
did not love him ; I was merely fascinated while 
in his presence, like the bird under the eye of 
the charmer, whose influence is gone as soon 
as his eye is withdrawn. I am thankful that, 
while under the spell, I gave him no encourage- 
ment. But’’—and the thought dyed her cheek 
and brow-—‘‘ perhaps I am condemning him for 
what I myself am guilty of; though it is a 
lady’s privilege to change her mind when by so 
doing she breaks no promise or vow, and I cer- 
tainly never wilfully encouraged him to believe 
that I entertained for him any warmer senti- 
ment than that of friendship. J, at least, have 
not withdrawn my affections to place them on 
another object.’’ And the lovely lip curled 
with an expression as nearly approaching that 
of scorn as it could assume. Ah, Edith! was 
not that blush called forth by a feeling of 
wounded pride? Or is it the indignant blood 
that flushes your face as you think of the green 
grave in the churchyard so often watered by 
the widow's tears? Neither. What,then? I 
see! A noble form that, pacing so slowly up 
the lawn! and how carelessly the eyes are 
raised to your window! and with what easy 
grace the noble head is bent! He has disap- 
peared, but the bright color is still on your face 
and the soft light in your eye. Did those 
blushes never give encouragement to another ? 
Was that brightness in your eye never mistaken 
for the love-light? Acquitted of wilfully giving 
encouragement to any, but guilty! By all 
that’s fickle in man’s nature, I pronounce you, 
Edith Stanford, guilty of inspiring the heart of 
Charles Howard with hope and confidence, even 
as you are now doing that of Mr. Ellis; yes, I 
repeat, Mr. Ellis, for remember that a fortnight 
or three weeks of daily companionship with a 
person of congenial disposition is more prolific 
of feelings akin to love than a year of occasional, 
ceremonious visiting. 

Repulse the thought as you may, that his 
attentions are something more than mere acts 
of civility, or courtesy to his daughters’ gov- 
erness ; blush when you consider that one brief 
year of mourning for his departed wife has not 
yet expired; that the commencement of his 
acquaintance with you is dated but three weeks 
back; and strive to forget the conclusions that 
you have been forced to draw from his increas- 
ing devotion, manifested by constant attention ; 
and blush again at the humiliating thought 
that those conclusions are unmaidenly, pre- 


mature. But the thought will steal back upon 
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you, and the conclusions will be drawn, fright- 
ening you into a reserve and stiff dignity of 
manner foreign to the almost childlike sim- 
plicity of your character. But with what ra- 
pidity will that reserve vanish when, months 
hence, you watch together beside the sick-bed 
of the bright spirit of the household! and how 
you will reproach yourself for what will then 
seem to you to have been unnecessary coldness 
when you stand with him beside the yawning 
grave, and witness his anguish as his child is 
buried from his sight! And, still farther on, 
when you hear the sad news that the angel of 
death has spread his wings over your own 
home, and you are prostrated under a great 
grief, how you will then bless him for all those 
nameless acts of kindness—yea, for that love 
the incipient light of which is dawning on you 
now, alarming your maiden modesty, and 
prompting the resolution to avoid all unneces- 
sary contact with him! 

‘*Nobody but young massa, Miss Eden,’’ 
said Aunt Cilla, as Edith started suddenly at 
the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

She was quietly folding up the letter when 
Mr. Ellis entered the room; and, with a very 
grave face, she said, without looking up, how- 
ever, ‘I am glad to see you, Mr. Ellis, for I 
wish to ask you a question.’’ 

‘* How can you see me when your eyes are 
in another direction?’’ said he, smiling, and 
standing directly before her. 

Her forefathers would not have felt much 
flattered at the epithets she was mentally be- 
stowing on their blood coursing through her 
veins, and which seemed to have a decided 
tendency to her face, as if she were placed here 
for the purpose of blushing for their misdeeds. 

** Ts jt a question of life or death ?”’ he asked, 
seating himself in the chair which Aunt Cilla 
placed for him. ‘I judge it must be, from the 
serious expression of your face.’’ 

‘*It isa very important one, at least to me,”’ 
she replied, shaking her head, and smiling. 

‘Tf so, it will require mature deliberation 
before I can venture to answer it; a week, at 
least, will be necessary.” 

‘‘T think you will be able to answer it at 
once,’’ she answered, more than half suspecting 
that he knew it already. 

‘* Very well. Now for this important ques- 
And he bent forward with an affectation 
of fixed attention. 

**Can I commence my school work to-mor- 


tion.’’ 


row ?”’ she asked, abruptly. 
‘If you desire to do so, certainly.’ 
She looked up in astonishment at his ready 


, 





acquiescence, for she had expected opposition 
from the fact that she had not yet been down 
stairs, and, moreover, he had told her that she 
must not use her foot for a week, as it was not 
in a proper state to walk. 

After a moment’s pause, he asked, ‘‘ Have 
you walked to-day ?”’ 

‘*T walked into the next room and through 
the hali,”’ she replied. 

‘*Why is it so important that you should 
commence school to-morrow ?’’ he asked. 

‘*I came here for the purpose of teaching, 
and I do not wish to be idle longer than is 
absolutely necessary,’ she replied. 

‘In other words,”’ said he, rising from his 
chair, and standing with his hand resting upon 
the back of it, ‘‘ you have been thinking of the 
two years in durance vile, and conclude that 
the sooner you commence your work the sooner 
it will be finished. Perhaps you fear that the 
time spent in idleness, as you are pleased to 
term it (you forget the readings, which have 
been so profitable to my daughters), will delay 
your return to your friends; permit me, Miss 
Edith, to assure you that I am not a hard mas- 
ter, requiring the uttermost farthing, but your 
two years in my employ commenced the day 
you left your home. If I have displayed over 
solicitude for your health, you must excuse it ; 
but a sprain like that’’—pointing towards her 
foot—‘‘ if not well cared for in the recovery, 
might injure the general health, and it would be 
unfortunate, certainly, if you were to experience 
any ill effects from the premature use of your 
foot; for illness is not very desirable at any 
time or place, least of all where there is no 
better nursing than Beech Bluff affords.’’ 

He stood before her in expectation of some 
reply; but she was so surprised to find her 
words so misconstrued, and so unprepared for 
the sudden change in his manner, that she 
could not at first speak. 

After waiting a moment, he continued: ‘I 
judged that you were going to ask permission 
to walk in the garden, as you expressed a wish 
to that effect yesterday ; and, knowing that the 
gravel and inequalities of the walk would be 
an obstacle to your doing so, I was prepared to 
utter a refusal—taking the liberty of a physi- 
cian,’’ said he, with the shadow of a smile on 
his flushed face. 

‘*T am sorry, Mr. Ellis, that you have so mis- 
interpreted my meaning,” she at length said ; 
and her voice, which was at first unsteady, be- 
came firmer, as she thought that he had done 
her an injustice in the motives he had attri- 
buted to her wish to commence school. ‘Iam 
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here as your daughters’ governess, and it is 
very natural that I should wish to enter upon 
my duties as soon as possible, particularly as I 
discover that the girls are impatiert to begin 
their studies; and since you have prohibited 
their bringing their books to my room, I feel 
that I ought to make an effort to attend to them 
in the school-room.”’ 

**Tt would require an effort, then?’’ said Mr. 
Ellis, with a significant smile. 

Without noticing the interruption, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ My general health is perfect, and since 
I can use my foot sufficiently to go about my 
room, I think I might make the attempt to go 
down stairs with Aunt Cilla’s assistance, and 
without apprehending any i// effects to result 
from it either. If I were not satisfied that I 
could accomplish the journey without difficulty, 
I would not be so imprudent as to undertake it, 
for I should be very loth to be brough¢ back to 
my room to draw more largely upon tive atten- 
tion and sympathy of my kind nurses, of whose 
unwearied kindness I am fully sensible, and 
ouly regret that I cannot express how much I 
appreciate it. I hope, Mr. Ellis, that you will 
not think that I look back upon the last two 
weeks as lost time, for I assure you that I value 
them for the close companionship that has ex- 
isted between myself and the girls, and which 
has given me an insight into their characters 
that will enable me to adapt myself to their 
different dispositions, and thus discharge my 
duty more faithfully.’’ 

All embarrassment and timidity had disap- 
peared from her manner, and she looked into 
his face with her full, dark eyes, and spoke 
earnestly, as if she wished to convince him that 
she was not so parsimonious of her time as he 
had supposed. Gazing into her upturned face 
for a moment, his stiff, formal manner relaxed 
gradually into its usual quiet dignity, and he 
said, in a very mild voice—though his face 
flushed, and the veins in his forehead became 
fuller as he spoke—‘‘ You must forgive me, 
Miss Edith; I was hasty, and my words were 
unkind, ungentlemanly, and I sincerely regret 
them. The school-room will be ready for you 
in the morning, since your strong sense of duty 
will not allow you another week for the better 
recovery of your foot, and your pupils will 
without doubt be glad to welcome you.”’ 

There was not the least bit of irony in his 
tone, but he spoke as if wishing to excuse him- 
self for allowing her to undertake what he was 
convinced she was not able to perform—going 
up and down the long flight of stairs. 


‘* Will you rest better now that this important 
29* 
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question is decided ?’’ he asked, with a return 
of his pleasant way, and the old, sweet smile. 
‘* Perhaps so,”’ 
accustomed ‘‘ Well, good-night,’’? he left the 
room, and no sooner had his footsteps died 


she replied; and, with the 


away than, leaning forward, and resting her 
head on the vacant chair before her, she burst 
into tears ; and, forgetful of the presence of the 
old housekeeper, she exclaimed, ‘‘It was un- 
gentlemanly and unkind to tell me in almost 
plain words that I had more solicitude about 
my salary than my health, that I thought I was 
losing time and money; and then to think me 
ungrateful for all the kindness they have be- 
stowed upon me;”’’ and the tears and sobs came 
thick and fast. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Eden,” said the kind voice of 
Aunt Cilla, “‘you’m bery foolish, for young 
massa didn’t mean a ting, just noting at all; 
it only hurt his pride when he tot dat you 
wanted to take up school and get it ober as soon 
as you could, and git hum agin, jis as if dar 
wa’n’t nobody here fit to shoshate wid, and ’sif 
didn’t 
on so, for massa’s sorry, I knows by de big 


you like us. Now, honey, don’t take 
veins in his forehead, and he won’t do it agin. 
You must git used to dese ways, Miss Eden.”’ 
After waiting a moment, she discovered the 
letter in Edith’s hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘It’s 
dat letter, Miss Eden, I knows; not massa’s 
words, arter all. You’m homesick, honey. 
Dat ’s what ale de chile, arter all, and dis bery 
to-morrow you must go out to ride, and git 
cheered up; I’ll speak to—Miss Mattie about 
it,’’ said she, checking herself as she was about 
to say ‘‘ young massa.’’ 

Aunt Cilla was not far from the truth in 
thinking that Edith was homesick, for the feel- 
ing which had possession of her at that moment 
bordered more ciosely on homesickness than 
she was willing to acknowledge even to herself, 
and when Aunt Cilla mentioned the letter, a 
fresh burst of tears was her only response. Her 
thoughts made a pilgrimage to the dear old 
farm-house, and she fancied the inmates spend- 
ing a quiet, pleasant evening together, while 
she, so far distant, was weeping in her chamber, 
with none to comfort her save the old negro 
servant; then her thoughts flew back again, 
and she no longer accused Mr. Ellis of unjustly 
thinking her ungrateful, but she chided her- 
self for being so, as she remembered how the 
trio in her present home had by their united ef- 
forts made the two weeks of confinement to her 
room pass so pleasantly and rapidly away. She 
thought of their loving kindnesses, of the af- 
fection that was lavished upon her by the girls, 
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and a smile mingled with the tears as she re- 
membered how often the bright expression, 
which she liked so much, had been called to 
Mr. Ellis’s face by her own happy, contagious 
laugh; of his invariable look of surprise—and, 
she had sometimes fancied, of regret—when 
warned of the lateness of the hour by the 
ringing of the bell for prayers, and the entrance 
of Aunt Cilla with the astral lamp, which al- 
ways occurred simultaneously ; of his pleasant 
‘* good-night, Miss Edith,’”’ as he left her room, 
by the two girls. Then her 
thoughts travelled home again, and brought all 


accompanied 


her friends to Beech Bluff, and they were having 
an exciting time over sprained ankles, cold 
water, and arnica, when she was aroused by 
the voice of Aunt Cilla, exclaiming— 

‘Wake up, Miss Eden, it’s nigh on to’leven!” 
and she was surprised, when fully aroused, to 
find her tears all dried, and herself more in- 
clined to smile than to weep. ‘‘ Dat’s right, 
honey ; I’m glad to see yer own cheerful face 
agin. Now undress yerself, and get to bed, fur 
it’s late, sartin,’’ said Aunt Cilla, exercising 
the authority of a nurse. 

‘Then I’ve really been asleep ?’’ said Edith, 
interrogatively. 

**Ob course you hab. You didn’t snore, but 
I knowed by yer reg’lar breathing dat yer was 
sleepin’ ; and when yer didn’t lif yer head to 
speak to the young missuses when dey kissed 
you, fore dey went into der own room, den | 
know’d it more so.’’ 

While she was preparing for her couch, Edith 
arranged in her mind the hours for study and 
music lessons. ‘‘I must begin my work in 
earnest,’’ said she to herself; ‘‘my time be- 
longs to my pupils now, and I must make it as 
profitable to them as possible. ‘To-morrow I 
commence my governess life ; no longer the idle 
recipient of favors, but an instructor, a laborer 
in a vineyard, placed here to train the vines in 
a manner that will be acceptable to my master ;”’ 
the long hair is hastily bound up in the becoming 
little cap, and she turns from the reflection in 
the glass, and continues her meditations: ‘I 
must not allow my thoughts to dwell on any 
subject in such a manner as will cause me to 
neglect my duties or forget my pupils’ interests. 
Since they are without a mother to counsel 
them, they must be my companions out of 
school hours, and I must watch over them, re- 


proving whatever would be displeasing to a 
mother’s eye, and encouraging in them every- 
thing good and noble. 
into the cushion, and more resolutions were 
adopted. 


” 


Some pins were stuck 


‘‘They must be disciplined to habits 
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of punctuality and neatness, which, if acquired 
at home, will spare them many a mortification 
and unhappy moment at their finishing school. 
How often I have pitied students at the seminary 
when sent from the school-room or dinner-table 
in disgrace for untidiness in dress, or tardiness 
in attendance, habits which had, without doubt, 
passed unobserved and unreproved at home, 
but which Mr. Richards never tolerated in his 
school. Mary seems to have a strong, natural 
sense of propriety about her dress and deport- 
ment, and Martha is fast acquiring it.” A 
pause. ‘Aunt Cilla, will you draw off this 
stocking? How quickly his blood was up when 
he thought I doubted his generosity, and ex- 
pected he would require me to remain two 
weeks over the stipulated two years! Whata 
construction to put on my simple words! Who 
ever heard of a governess petitioning her em- 
ployer to allow her to commence her work? 
And the result—a scene! I wonder if this 
would come under the head of shabby treatment? 
Put up the curtain, if you please, Aunt Cilla,” 
and, as the moonlight streams into the room, 
and the kind attendant closes the door, we will 
let the curtain fall, and leave Edith to her 


dreams, 
(To be continued.) 


=> oor 


GOING, 


PABOR. 


COMING AND 
BY WILLIE &. 
Comina and going, day by day, 
Like tides upon the ocean ; 
Surging and flowing, far away, 
And evermore in motion; 
And more and more 
Upon the shore 
The billows beat with sullen roar. 


Coming and going, and men are 
The bubbles on the current ; 

Dancing and glowing like a star 
Above the swelling torrent ; 
And evermore 
From off the shore 

Come echoes of that sullen roar. 


Coming and going ; week on week 
Goes by and leaves its story ; 
Writing and knowing few will seck 

Its meed of grief or glory. 
The echoes sleep 
Within a deep 
Whose Lethean barrier few can leap 


Coming and going; let us then 
Need what its passing teaches ; 

Saying and showing unto men 
The one brief truth it preaches 
Hiow short the span 
Of life to man 

To frame a blessing or a ban! 

















BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


Tuese little figure pieces of ani- 
mals, Figs. 107, 108, and 108, will | 
be found profitable subjects, and 
will soon become very familiar and 
easy tothe pupil. Fig. 110is very 
simple, yet a good study. 





WORK AND PLAY. 


Let it here be remarked that 


| 
| 


recreation can be fully enjoyed | 
ouly by the man who. has some | 


earnest occupation, 
the work is to enjoy leisure; but 


The end of | 


to enjoy leisure you must have | 


gone through work. Playtime 


inust come after schooltime, other- | 


wise it loses its savor. 
all, is a relative thing; it is nota 


Play, after | 


thing which has an absolute ex- | 


istence. 


There is no such thing | 


as play, except to the worker. It | 


comes out by contrast. Put white 
upon white, and you can hardly 
put white upon black, and 
how plain itis. Light your lamp 
in the sunshine, and it is nothing ; 
you must have darkness round it 
to make its presence felt. And 


see it: 


besides this, a great part of the 
enjoyment of recreation consists in 
the feeling that we have earned it 
by previous hard work. One goes 
out for the afternoon walk with a 
light heart when one has done a 
good task since breakfast. It is 
one thing for a dawdling idler to 
set off on an excursion, just be- 
cause he is sick of everything 
around him; and quite another 
thing when a hard-wrought man, 
who is of some use in life, sets 
off, as gay as a lark, with the 
pleasant feeling that he has brought 
some worthy work to an end on 
the self-same tour. And then a 
busy man finds a relish in simple 
recreations ; while a man who has 
nothing to do finds all things wea- 








risome, and thinks that life is | 


” 


‘fused up; 
quite out of the way to tickle that 


it takes something | 


Fig. 107. 
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indurated palate; you might 

as well think to prick the hide | 
of a hippopotamus with a nee- | 
dle as to excite the interest of | 
that blasé being by any amuse- | 
ment which is not highly spiced | 
with the cayenne of vice. And 

that certainly has a powerful | 
effect. It was a glass of water 
the wicked old Frenchwoman 
was drinking when she said, 
‘Oh, that this were a sin, to 


? 


give it a relish! 


A NURSERY THOUGHT. 


Do you ever think how much | 
work a little child does in a 
day? How, from sunrise to | 
sunset, the little feet patter 
round to us so aimlessly? | 
Climbing up here, kneeling 
down there, running to another 
place, but never still. Twist- 
ing and turning, and rolling 
and reaching, and doubling, as 
if testing every bone and mus- | 
cle for their future uses. It is very curious 
to watch it. One who does so may well un- 
derstand the deep breathing of the rosy little 
sleeper, as, with one arm tossed over its curly 
head, it prepares for the next day’s gymnas- 
tics. Tireless through the day, till that time 
comes, as the maternal love which so patiently 
accommodates itself, hour after hour, to its 
thousand wants and caprices, real or fancied. 
A busycreature is alittlechild. To be looked 
upon with awe as well as with delight, as its 
clear eyes look trustingly into faces that to 
(od and man have essayed to wear a mask. | 
As it sits down in its little chair to ponder | 
precociously over the white lie you thought | 
it ‘funny’? to tell it; as, rising and leaning | 
on your knee, it says, thoughtfully, in a tone 


which should provoke a tear, not a smile, | 


‘*I don’t believe it.”’ A lovely and yet a} 
fearful thing is that little child. 
| 


Epveation, when properly conducted, is 
the greatest earthly corrective of selfishness. | 
When it has failed of a beneficial effect, every 
man must commence a course of discipline 
for himself. Self-knowledge must precede re- | 
formation. Itwill show us that there is a great 


moral fault in the constitution of our nature. 
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Fig. 109. 


Fig. 110. 
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As a motive to correct this, we must consider how 


incompatible it is with our situation in the uni- 
verse, and with our duties to God and man. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ACCIDENTS. 


SEVERAL 

You vg got to stay at home to-day, Rasher, 
aud help me pass away the time. I sha’n’t be 
able to stir off this sofa to-day, and perhaps not 
to-morrow, and here it is right in the midst 
of the holidays; it’s only four days to New 
Year’s. If I shouldn’t be able to receive calls 
on New Year’s, I should be awfully put out. 
O dear! I wish I hadn’t gone skating! You 
told me there were weighty reasons for my 
not going a-skating? Well, supposing you 
did? Everybody goes, and what everybody 
does, we must do, if we want to keep our foot- 
ing. What’s that? If I’d kept my footing, 
it would all have been well enough? O dear! 
I wonder if you’re going to ridicule and make 
fun of me all day? If you are, I might as well 
let you go. I shouldn’t care about your stay- 
ing, if I was in a condition to receive calls of 
condolence gracefully ; but one doesn’t like to 
be condoled with for slipping down on the ice. 
I was so glad young Flummery was in another 
part of the pond; he ’d have been sure to have 
made one of his sharp remarks. Spangler is 
so good-natured; he didn’t even laugh, but 
helped me into my carriage, and he and Fitz 
came home with me, and, after seeing me safe 
into the house, they begged the carriage to go 
back again and finish the day’s sport. So I 
lent it to them, of course, and they kept it out 
until eight in the evening, and Patrick had to 
drive the horses round, and round, and round 
the Park, to keep them from freezing, he told 
me. Mrs. Cerulean says it’s ‘‘ frozen poetry” 
to skate by moonlight; but I don’t think I 


AND MRS. RASHER. 
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shall try it again, by moonlight or any other 
light. I don’t like anything frozen but ice 
cream. 

O dear! It’s dreadful to be laid up, unable 
to stir without pain, and the dressmaker ex- 
pecting me, and Mrs. Cornell’s party coming off 
to-night. I can hardly realize there is another 
such an unfortunate person inthe world. Who’s 
that Patrick is speaking up so to in the hall? 
Do go and see. 

Who was it? 
woman whose child got dreadfully burned yes 


** He was turning away a poor 


terday while she was out washing, and whose 
husband is down with the fever, and no money 
or food in the house.’’ Did you give her any- 
thing? Adollar! Humph! 
make a fool of yourself in that way, husband, 
believing every idle story that’s told you by 
If her child 


is burned so badly, why isn’t it sent to the 


You always would 


these miserable, lazy creatures, 


hospital ?’—ugh! there was such a twinge went 
through me then, when I tried to stir—it ll be 
better off there, of course. There’s one thing 
curious about this Irish help that works in good 
families—it’s harder on beggars than we are. 
No need to tell Patrick to turn ’em off without 
What’s that? He shoved this 
Well, she needn't have 
I suppose, if she'd 


bothering me. 
woman out brutally ? 
forced herself in, then. 
been a housebreaker, Rasher, you’d have 
given her half a dozen silver spoons, and told 
her how to melt ’em up. It’s a weakness of 
yours, being charitable is, but I s’pose you 
can’t help it, no more than you can your other 
weaknesses. If you’ve got a dollar to give to 
every beggar that asks, you must have a purse 
full, which makes me free to ask you for some- 
thing I’m very much in need of—in fact, I 
can’t go to opera again till I have it. I wanta 
set of furs dreadfully; all our set are getting 
‘em. You thought I had a new and expensive 
set this very winter? So I did, for street wear, 
of course—a set of sable; but what I want now 
is a white set, for evening. They’re so sweet 
for full dress! My Magenta velvet, with dia- 
monds, and a white cape just slipping off my 
shoulders, will be very becoming at the Aca- 


demy. What are you fingering that statute so 
for? You'll discolor it. I do wish you’d be 
quiet! What are you walking to and fro like 


a single 
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a caged animal for? Can’t you spend 
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morning in the bosom of your family without 
getting as uneasy as a fish out of water? You’ll 
throw me in a fever, if you ain’t more con- 
siderate, 

Thinking? Is that any reason why you 
should look as blue as indigo? You ought to 
try and be cheerful, to have a good effect on 
me; people should always be cheerful when 
they’re tending the sick. If there really is 
anything upon your mind, do try and get it off, 
for my sake. Come and set down side of me, 
and tell me what you’re thinking of. I didn’t 
know as you ever thunk. I can listen to you 
to-day, for I’ve nothing better to do. You 
were wishing I would be a little more prudent? 
Good gracious, husband! do you mean to in- 
sinuate that I’ve been imprudent—your own 
About money, you mean? You are 
afraid you made the purchase of this house, 
and so on, ina bad time? Business, especially 
pork-packing, is almost at a stand-still? Then 
why don’t you go into some other business ? 
It’s the wish of my heart that you would. I 
hate pork-packing, and if it—‘‘isn’t as fat a 
job as it used to be’’—there, there! youll die 
with a pun in your mouth—has come to a stop, 
/, for one, am glad of it. Quit it and invest in 
seme other stock—I don’t mean live stock, but 
something they have in Wall Street—bulls and 
bears, or something, I never just understood 
what, only I know it’s highly respectable. I 
should feel a great deal more respect for you, 
Rasher, if you were a banker or a broker. If 
you should ‘‘ break,”? would you be a broker? 
Well, really, 1 can’t say. You’d better an- 
swer that question yourself. But, seriously, if 
your business is so poor, why don’t you sell 
out and invest in something better, instead of 
asking your wife to deny herself the necessities 
of life? How are you to sell out a business 
that isn’t worth anything? Oh, really, I don’t 
pretend to know how you are to do it; that is 
your look-out. You’ve always been a good, 
sensible business man, despite of your other 
failings ; you ’ve made money, and been liberal 
with it in your family ; and now if you ’re going 
to fail, or flat out, or get stingy, the little re- 
spect I have for you will be lost, that ’s all I’ve 
It won’t be your fault; ’twill be 

Well, I’d rather have a knave 
O dear! my limb! my limb! 

I don’t care so much for the pain as I do for 
I’ll have a chance to put 
my boudoir to some use to-day, lying here, 
with nothing to do but look at the things init. 
I wish you’d go down town, my dear, and buy 


“i Marier? 


got to say. 
your failing? 
than a fool. 


the inconvenience. 


me those furs, and bring ’em home for me to 








look at; it will help pass away the time, and 
take up my mind, Can’t think of it? Rasher, 
you’re a brute! a perfect brute, or you could 
never refuse so trifling a request to a sick wife. 
Ring the bell, then, for Rosine, and ask her to 
bring down my diamonds, and my new watch 
and chatelaine, and that bracelet you give me 
Christmas; it’ll be a comfort to me to have 
’em in my lap, and turn ’em over once and 
awhile. I’m so used to being about, it’s hard 
for me to give up a single day. If Mrs. Cerulean 
was here, she would say, ‘‘Oh, my dear Mrs. 
Rasher, what a nice chance to spend a quiet 
day in reading! I quite envy you!’’ but I 
shouldn’t believe her if she did say so. I don’t 
believe anybody ever was really very fond of 
reading ; I don’t see how they can be, it’s hor- 
ribly stupid—all but the stories, and I don’t set 
so much store by them as I did when I was 
younger. 

Why don’t Rosine come with them diamonds ? 
I wish yon ’d ring the bell again, my dear, 
and when she comes in, please ask her what 
she was so long coming for? If I ask her, 
she ’ll look at me so impertinently she ’ll make 
me nervous. I hear her and Thomas giggling 
in the hall now—they ’re the torment of my life, 
them two are, just smart enough and sharp 
enough to be impudent in such a way we can’t 
notice it. Why don’t I give ’em warning? 
What would I do if I did? I couldn’t give 
dinner parties without Thomas, and it’s a proof 
of our gentility to have him. Everybody knows 
he’s been in the best families. As for Rosine, 
she ’s got such good taste, and knows what ’s 
proper and becoming, and fixes me up so beau- 
tifully for every occasion, I can’t dispense with 
her. Mrs. Cornell is dying to get her; but I 
don’t intend she shall go to her, to make fun 
of me to her new mistress. It would be more 
gratifying to Mrs. Cornell than it would be to 
me. Hush, there she is, now! I desire you 
to bring me something to amuse me, Rosine ; 
you may fetch me my jewelry, just for me to 
look at, and—come back, Rosine! hand me that 
vinegarette, and tell Thomas to tell the cook 
to be sure and have onions for dinner, for I 
want some awfully, and as there'll be no com- 
pany, I suppose I can eat ’em; and I guess 
you may say corn-beef and cabbage with apple- 
dumplings and noodle-soup, as there ’s to be 
nobody here. And order Patrick to admit no 
one whatever, except Mrs. Fitz-Simmons, or, 
maybe, Mr. Spangler, if he calls. He’s such a 
good-natured, nice young man, he won't be 
ridiculing me to my face like Flummery. Be 
sure and tell Patrick—nobody else. 
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Do sit down, Rasher, my dear; your walking 
about makes me nervous. You can’t stay at 
home a day without acting as if you did not 
know what to do with yourself. You couldn’t 
even get through Sunday, if it wasn’t for church 
twice, and you generally get to sleep there. If 
I didn’t keep nudging and nudging you, you’d 
actually get to snoring. You show you’re a 
business man by your very fidgeting. It ain’t 
at all like the young men who are in the habit 
of calling here; they drop in so softly, and sit 
on the sofa or in an easy-chair for half a day, 
if 1’m to home and can let ’em stay, and never 
move about or fidget a bit. You’d scarcely 
know they had hands, they use ’em so little, 
and they’re so white and small; they seem 
made for nothing but to hold the bouquets 
they bring me, and flirt about their lawn hand- 
kerchiefs and awhile. I admire them 
young men immensely, and if Cerintha and Fe- 
licia get married to any of ’em, I shall be proud 
of’em. All they seem to want is to get the sort 
corner of the sofa, and say pretty things to the 
ladies who call on me, and witty things about 
them when they ’re gone, and have something 
nice for lunch, with a glass of champagne, and 
Fitz-Simmons to laugh with them; and have 
the rooms warm, and everything comfortable, 
and me in a good humor. They praise my 
servants, and my chicken salad, and my maca- 
roons and wine, and my dress, and seem to like 
everything, which is very kind of them; then 
they ’re naturally so critical. Oh, now, ain’t 
you ashamed to turn up your nose in that 
style! If I didn’t know you as well as I do, I 
should think you were envious of these young 
gentlemen. There’s one thing you do envy 
‘em? What? The fact that they don’t have 
to pay the bills? Always thinking about bills 
and money, and such vulgar things. I don’t 
suppose they ever think about what things cost ; 
they ’re so innocent and so genteel. Me that’s 
innocent? Everybody makes a fool of me, 
even my hired help? No, they don’t, neither; 
there’s one person don’t, and that’s you, 
Rasher! You never did make a fool of me, and 
you neyer will, except when I married you, and 
it would be hard to tell then which was the big- 
Ugh! ugh! I wish I hadn’t gone 


once 


gest fool. 
a-skating. 

Here ’s Rosine with my jewelry. Ifthe dress- 
maker sends home my dress, bring it in here 
before you take it up stairs. Too bad, I can’t 
wear it out to-night! Yes, itis, Rosine. It is 
to be one of the handsomest parties of the 
Be sure and tell the cook about the 


FeaAsOn, 


onions. 


| 
| 
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What are you slipping out so softly for, 
Rasher? Thought you'd go down town awhile, 
now I had my playthings to amuse me? No, 
no, I want some one to talk to. I feel just like 
talking. If Fitz should come, I'll let you go. 
Don’t care about staying to be scolded? If I 
were in your place I wouldn’t steal off, because 
I’m lame, and can’t follow you. You might 
put up with a little crossness, when you know 
how my limb hurts me. ‘In sickness and in 
health,’? were the very words you breathed at 
the marriage altar, and now you want to slip 
out, and go off and enjoy yourself as well as 
usual, and me a-suffering in the house, unable 
to stir off this sofa. It’s just like aman. The 
male sex is the very acme of selfishness, as a 
general thing, and the episode of women. 
There, there, you needn’t go to putting you 
arm around my neck, you’ll get my headdress 
out of place. How do you like this robe d 
chambre? I’m glad I had it made ready for an 
emergency. Rosine says it’s very becoming; 
and if I should feel easier by afternoon, I think 
I’ll see a few of my intimate friends. Better 
have a bed put up inthe front parlor? You 
never will be fashionable, Rasher, if you live 
in the best society till the day youdie. ‘*Can’t 
make a whis—’’ Hush! hush! if you want to 
make me nervous aud bring on a fever, and 
have to have the doctor called, just begin those 
illusions to the shop. 

And now, Rasher, we ’re alone together, and, 
in a confidential mood, I wish you to tell me, 
sacredly and solemnly, whether you ’ve played 
any trick on me about our coat-of-arms? I’ve 
looked and looked in the end of the dictionary, 
all through the Latin phrases, and other foreign 
tongues, and I can’t find ‘‘ Salve Lardum,”’ no: 
the meaning of it. But I’ve noticed, time and 
again, people smiling in their sleeves when 
they examined it, and Flummery is always 
complimenting me about it. But he’s queer, 
and says what he don’t mean. Husband! you 
needn’t deny it; I know by the look of your 
eye it’s one of your outrageous practical jokes, 
and I’ll get Fitz-Simmons to ask Spangler what 
it really is. The very thought of it is enough to 
spoil my appetite, and I was going to have a 
good old-fashioned dinner, such as we both like. 

This is one of Mrs. Yellow Dock’s reception 
days. I wish I’d stayed in my chamber and 
had my lounge wheeled to the window, and I 
could have seen all the carriages and the dresses 
of the ladies. It’s tiresome looking at dia- 
monds when you can’t wear them, She’s 
called twice, and I owe her one now. They ’re 
an older family than we, by over three years, 
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but she didn’t seem to feel it much. Draw 
your chair up side of me, and let’s have a talk 
about old times. I was real happy, husband, 
the first years of our wedded life, when you 
used to come home of evenings and tell how 
well you was a-doing, and how trade was look- 
ing up, and I might have a silk dress twice a 
year, when you gota little richer, But I never 
There! I’m sure I 


Them 


thought of diamonds then, 
heard somebody at the key-hole then, 
servants will drive me distracted, if I don’t— 
turn em away? That’s what the men always 
say 
that would better matters, when they ’re all 
alike. And how do 
we spoil them, when we indulge 'em in every- 
thing, and they live as well as we do? But, 
of course, if anything goes wrong, the wives 
Don’t, dear, meddle with the 


It’s we who spoil them ? 


are to blame. 
tassels of my gown; you'll friz up the silk. 
There 's Patrick letting somebody in; it’s Fitz 
Simmons, I hear her voice, and Spangler’s 
with her, You can slip out now, if you want 
to, my love. I don’t care about your staying, 
now that I’ve other company. It'll be three 
hours to dinner. Dy-by. 

Rasher! Rasher! wake up, Rasher! I’m 
sure there ’s burglars in the house. I’ve been 
laying awake with the pain in my leg, and I’vé 
heard curious sounds this long while. They’ve 
been in the parlors, and dining-room, and all 
over. I think they ’re in the dining room now. 
There! didn’t you hear that? Oh, don’t get 
up, don’t! they might come in and kill me 
while you was out. I’d rather they’d take 
every piece of silver they can lay hands on 
than to stay here alone a minute. Open the 
window, and call the watch. Supposing they 
do ‘‘make off with their booty at the first 
’? T don’t want to be murdered, O dear, 
are you really going? Well, then, I'll just 
get up and turn the key till you get back. It 
hurts me so to walk, and I’m all in a tremble 
with fright. Knock, if you get back safe, my 
love, and tell me it’s you, and I'll let you in, 

Is that you, my dear? Wait a moment, till 
I get the lock turned. I’m so scared I haven't 
Did you see the burglars? 
Did they run away when 
saw you? Have they taken—wasn’t 
I certainly heard mysterious noises 
La! did 


alarm 


much strength. 
Come in, come in! 
they 
burglars ? 

the servants are having a party? 


They ’ve took advantage of my 
being lame and your going to bed early, I 
Come down and take a peep at ’em? 
Wait till I slip on this wrap- 


you ever! 


#’ pose. 


I wish I could. 


turn ’em away, and get a new set, as if 
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per. Now lend me yourarm, There, I guess 
I can limp along. 

(Peeping through the glass door of the dining- 
room and whispering.) If that don’t beat all! 
There must be as many as thirty of ’em; and 
Rosine has got on my new dress and every 
particle of my jewelry! She looks real genteel 
in them, too, Do see how she has drawn that 
belt to make it tighter! The cook ’s dressed 
up in my black moire-antique and Maltese lace 
set. They’re just serving the refreshments— 
cold turkey, sandwiches (they must have boiled 
a ham to-day), biscuits, coffee, canned straw- 
berries, my best brandied peaches, sugar, cream, 
&c.; and, oh, Rasher, have you counted the 
wine-bottles ’—fifteen already, as sure as you 
arealive! Aren't they killingly polite, though? 
The cook ’s taking me off, toa turn! and Rosine 
is playing Mrs. Cornell, They say stolen sweets 
are the nicest, and I do think these folks are 
having a good time generally. O horror! I 
hope Rosine won't spill any of that cream on 
my new silk! 

Look at Thomas! he takes you off to a dot, 
my dear, only he’s taller and better looking. 
That is just the bobbing little kind of a bow 
which renders you so insignificant, my dear ; 
and his arm behind his back. Omy! I shall 
smother with trying not to laugh, with hearing 
him blowing his nose—just as you blow yours 
when you’re a little embarrassed, my love, 
exactly; and that grabbing way of grasping 
his handkerchief! I knew Rosine was a saucy 
minx, but I didn’t think Thomas had so much 
of the him. He’s been impudent 
enough, goodness knows, but I didn’t believe 
he was so sly. Sixteen bottles of wine! ten of 
‘em our best champagne, and the rest our topaz 
sherry. 

What shall wedo? Those refreshments alone 
will cost us thirty or forty dollars, and their 
mad 


actor in 


impertinence besides. I’m as as fire! 
Living on the fat of the land, and doing no- 
thing but making fun of us. They ’d get upa 
regular shindig, if it wasn’t for making too 
Wouldn’t they scatter, if they 


I guess 


much noise. 
knew who was up and looking at ’em ! 
we'd better go back to bed, husband, and let 
’em have it out. They ’ve done all the harm 
they can; I suppose they ’ll set things to right 
and be very demure to-morrow. What are you 
going to do, Rasher? Thrash Thomas? Oh, 
don’t, don’t! he ’s twice as strong as you, and 
the rest of them great fellows will attack you. 
You'll have the police in, and a row. O dear! 
I never saw you so determined. Do wait till I 
get up stairs, at least. 
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Well, my dear, what did you say to ‘em? 
Ordered ’em all out of the house, except cook 
and Rosine? You haven't dismissed Thomas, 
have you? Kicked him into the street, and 
gave the girls warning? O dear! dear! I'm 
so sorry it ever happened, I know they de- 
served it, richly, but | was relying upon Thomas 
for New Year's. I can’t get along without him, 
Guess I'll have to? That’s just as incon- 
siderate as you are—and only three days to 
New Year's, and no time to look up another 
waiter, such as can take all the responsibility, 
as Thomas could, There are plenty of my 
friends who will be glad to snatch him up, if he 
was caught stealing the wine; and he 'll go away 
angry, and make us ridiculous. Our dearest 
friends wouldn't be a bit too polite to quiz him. 
That's the way the world goes in society. What 
do I try so hard to get into it for? Why, be- 
cause, Il suppose. If we've got the means, why 
shouldn't we? Rosine will go right off and hire 
to Mra. Cornell, and tell her I didn't know the 
names of my toilet things, and was going to wear 
my calling-bonnet to church, and that I wear 
Canton-flannel night-dresses, All of which will 
be very disgraceful? Of course it will, in our 
set. It wouldn’t hurt me half so much to have 
a downright flirtation with Mr. Spangler, or 
you to forge your name to the amount of half 
a million, as it would for me to wear white 
gloves when I ought to have worn lilac ones, 
or for you to have done what you did at dinner 
to the Peterses, when you toasted the pork 
business in a glass of their old Madeira, which 
their grandfather himself brought away from 
the island in one of his own merchant vessels, 
forty years ago. But you never can be a gentle- 
man, I’m afraid, Rasher; and now that you've 
sent off Thomas, there'll be nobody to keep 
things right, and give ’em an air. I sha'n’t 
sleep a wink to-night for thinking of New 
Year's and all my troubles. Did you get my 
jewelry from Rosine, and see to the silver? it’s 
such a care to be mistress of an establishment 
like this. We must have a housekeeper and a 
steward, or I shall never get along. You 
wouldn’t be surprised if I should be washing 
my own dishes before the end ofa year? You're 
saying that for the pleasure of making me 
nervous and breaking my rest, when I’ve 
enough else to break it. It’s nothing to you, 
who are always asleep the minute your head 
touches the pillow, how long other people lie 
awake thinking about all kind of unpleasant 
things. Why is my leg like Victor Emmanuel ? 
Who's he, I'd like to know, and how can I 
guess when I've no idea? Because it is a-king? 

VoL. Lxl.—30 


MRS. RASHER, 
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Pshaw, how silly you are! You took great 
pains in making that pun? Which reminds you 
to ask why my leg is like the window? Oh, 
get out! You don’t want to? Well, lie still, 
then. Because it is pane-full? Well, that’s 
true enough, anyhow; and I wish you'd 
get up and hand me that hops-and-vinegar, 
Now, Rasher, what are you tittering about? 
You were wondering if 1 were not able to go to 
any more hops, if the hops would come to me? 
Do hold your tongue, and give my limb a good 
rubbing. That would be a rub-her of whist? 
I do believe that kicking Thomas out of doors 
has had an enlivening effect upon you. You 
do feel relieved to be rid of the puppy? Master 
of your own house once more, and intend to 
remain so? It’s remarkable to see you show 
so much spirit, Rasher; and I think none the 
less of you for it; though, as to Thomas—did 
you actually kick him out of doors? It boots 
not to remember ? 

Them hops have a powerful soothing effect. 
I feel quite drowsy, and believe I can go to 
sleep if everything is quiet about the house. 
If you should step out into my basin of hops in 
the morning, would the son rise in the east? 
I wish I’d married a man that—never made 
light of Ceres matters? There, go on, inter- 
rupting me in the most intolerable manner; @ 
man that never—pun-ished his wife ?—that 
never—Why ain I like a shoemaker? I was 
not aware that I resembled—Because | always 
have the last? Very well, let me have it then, 
He’s snoring now, sure. La, if he ain't waking 
up again! What did you say, husband? Why 
is our certificate of marriage like the Evening 
Bulletin? Well, why ia it? Because it’s a 
noose-paper? Now, my love, I'll serve you as 
you served Thomas if you don't quit them ex- 
asperating conundrums, and let me get some 
rest. I’m sprained, and can’t kick? Oh, you 
vulgar monster! you unrefined creature! you 're 
a bear, Rasher, and you know it, or you never 
could make such a comparison. What? You 
seé mischief a-Bruin, since I’ve got to calling 
you a bear? Which reminds you to ask why 
you and those hops are alike? Hops, again! 
Both a-brewin’? You had that over once be- 
fore. I wouldn’t repeat myself if 1 were you, 
Why are you like my new watch, when you 
make the same pun twice? Because you 're a re- 
peater? Well, I wish you 'd be like it inanother 
respect—I wish, for merey’s sake, you'd run 
down. Now, husband, for goodness gracious’ 
sake, what are you about? Going to send for 
a nurse to come to care of my first and only? 
Get back into bed! I only hope that the cook 
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will leave without getting you any breakfast— 
it would serve you right. I guess, when you 
get up in the morning, and find no waiter in 
the dining-room, no cook in the kitchen, and 
not even a fire in the furnace or range, you ’ll 
realize what you’ve done. If the cook does 
stay to get breakfast, I'd advise you to be care- 
ful what you eat, and notice if your coffee has 
any strange taste, for she’s a high-tempered 
thing, and she may put some of that vermin 
destroyer you brought home lately, into your 
food. You don’t believe cook is so old-fashioned 
as to have pies-on for breakfast ? 

There, he’s really asleep at last! I wish I 
eould drop off as easily. But I must torment 
myself with wondering if my jewelry is all safe, 
and what I shall do for a new set of servants. 
I suppose Rosine will expect me to make her a 
present of that new silk, now that I’ve de- 
tected her getting the first wear of it. I shall 
tell Mrs. Cornell of that trick, which will pre- 
vent her taking her, I hope; for she’s so ex- 
eruciatingly nice about her clothes, she won't 
relish the idea of her waiting-maid wearing the 
best of ’em, every time she’s out; and perhaps 
the odor of an Irish pipe hanging about the 
waist of it, when she goes to put it on. 

I hope Thomas won’t tell about my asking 
him how to seat my company at dinner, and 
how to dish out the Dariolas with Ratafias and 
the Bavarian Cream. 

What was I saying about Thomas? Nothing, 
to you. I thought you was fast asleep. O 
dear! I suppose all the world is coming away 
from Mrs. Cornell’s grand party about this 
time ; and here I am, instead of having been 
there in my new dress, laid up in bed with a 
lame limb, and the servants acting like distrac- 
tion, and everything at sixes and sevens. I 
hope the new year won't begin as unpropitious 
as it threatens. If Rasher should really fail! 
It makes me sick to think of it! It will bea 
great deal harder to go bavk to our old way of 
living than as if we had never left it, andthe 
poor girls! their prospects will be ruined. Rasher 
can’t feel about it as 1 do, or he wouldn’t be so 
ready to laugh and joke. I declare, if he isn’t 
laughing in hissleep! Rasher! Rasher! what 
are you dreaming about? ‘' Dreamed I was 
kicking Thomas down the steps, and when he 
got up groaning | told him he needun’t grunt, 
for it was all sham-pain; that, because he was 
too full of cups, he needn’t think he could set 
in and sauce, sir! To clear out, and never let 
me see his face again; and if he made any 
complaint of a-salt, I'd have him put in a cell- 
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ah! And so he left, and now it’s all right 
Good-night, Marier !’’ 


ee 


A SPRING MEMORY. 


BY LIBBIE 6. CROWELL. 


I nAVE watched the daylight fading, 
‘Mong the purple clouds which lie 
Like broad billows on the bosom 
Of those upper deeps, the sky. 
Listlessly I've watched the shadows 
And the sunshine softly play 
On earth's bosom, ‘til my spirit 
Wearied of this haunted day. 
Haunted! yes, by thoughts and fancies, 
Which these mist-crowned days e’er bring, 
Tempering the heart-lyre’s music 
All too much for glorious spring— 
Tempering each glud pulsation 
Of the crimson tide which flows 
Joyously to feel that winter 
Seeks at last a long repose, 


For ‘twas when the mists were wreathing 
One of spring's first opening days, 

Years ago, that two linked spirits 
Parted in the gathering haze— 

Parted, and while one passed softly 
O'er the Jordan’s surging tide, 

And with glad feet pressed the shining 
Banks which lie the other side ; 

One stood here and saw in fancy, 
Through the way by us untrod, 

A loved form through pearl-gates enter 
The bright city of our God. 

Stood and gazed so longingly, 
So wistfully through blinding tears, 

Then turned back to this world again 
And thought of coming years. 

Thought how the bright but changing world 
As lightly would pass on ; 

Nor heed that one heart's worshipped star 
In darkness had gone down 

And now, e’er with such days as these, 
A way-off vision comes to me 

Of joyless hours, in whose sad light 
A low grass-covered grave I see. 


SONG, 


Now the purple day is dying, 

Soft the zephyrs sweetly sighing, 

While the last red rays are straying, 

Now with bird and blossom playing, 
Oh, tell me why this makes mo sad, 
When al! around is cheerful, glad? 


Looking out I try to hearken, 
While the folds about me darken, 
For a voice that never grieved me, 
For a face I may not see, 
This is why it makes me sad, 
When all around is cheerful, glad. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Caps suitable for breakfast 
and home wear. The bow in Fig. 1 consists of 


Fig. 1. 





ends ; to the left, a full blown rose, with trail- 
ing foliage. 
Fig. 4. 








loops of Solferino velvet ribbon. Fig. 2 has a 
coronal of embroidered cambric, with loops of 
gold-colored satin ribbon. 


; | 
“ 





Figs. 5 and 6.—Plain linen collars and sleeves 
| in this style will continue to be worn during 


Fig. 5 








Fig. 3.—Delicate wreath in white velvet 
leaves, with plumy, feathery pendants. It is 
intended to surround the hair, and fall on the 
neck. This is a graceful style of mounting for 
any kind of leaves—a floral ornament now 
greatly used. 

Fig. 4.—Quiet and ladylike headdress, suited 
for a dinner or small evening party. Black | 
velvet, jet slides, a fall of black lace; to the | the spring for walking-dress, and in summer 
right, a bow of black velvet ribbon with flowing | for travelling. The variation consists in the 
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Fig. 7. 








feather stitch edge, as in Fig. 6; orthe cord, as | tion is slightly puffed between the transverse 


in Fig. 5. rows of lace, which may be of Valenciennes, or 
Fig. 7.—Lace cape, of an excellent shape, | any neat point; a double fall of broader lave 
suitable for evening wear. The thulle founda- | edges the fichu. 





SAVING PURSE, 

















Tis purse is for money in reserve, tobe kept | the shape. Then lay a piece of fancy ribbon 
in some safe place. Cut a strip of card-board | over the central part, if possible, making the 
as wide as the top of the purse, leave the lid to | fastening fall in the middle of the pattern, and 
wrap over, and a diamond point at each end of | adding a pretty button with a loop. Place a 
the bottom. Lay a strip of silk over each end, small silk tassel on each side, at the ends of 
simply giving them the required folds to form the silk and strings. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S ESTABLISITMENT. 


Tus following patterns are from the cele- 
brated establishment of Madame Demorest, No. 
473 Broadway, New York :— 

Minnie Apron.—High neck and long sleeves, 


adapted for a child from five to seven years— 





pretty in pink or olue chambre, trimmed with 
white braid. Requires two and a half to three 
yards of material, and pear! or thread buttons, 

Aquilla Apron (back view).—Waist is plain, 
with a single box plait in front, ornamented 
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with buttons; skirt cut circular, and has a 
polka joined in at the waist; long sleeves, 
30* 


gathered at the wrist with a plain cuff; high 
neck and buttons at the back; will admit o 
| considerable trimming. 

| Lulu Apron (front and back view).—Low neck, 
with a polka cut in connection with the waist, 














which has a pretty effect over the circular skirt ; 
shoulders finished with a bow of ribbons, Re- 
| quires two yards of silk. 
Ariadne Sleeve.—A small bishop sleeve, with 
pointed cap and three waves thrown back from 





the front ; waist lightly gathered into a loose 
pendent band. 
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Elgin Sack.—Boy's sack, with jacket front 
and plain back, especially designed for home 
wear, and may be trimmed in any style that 


Bretelle.—The ‘' Paysanne’”’ bretelle, made of 
velvet, edged with narrow guipure lace, and 
strapped with ribbon, being made in black 








velvet, and separate from the dress, may be 





worn with any color. 
Cristella Sleeve.—Flowing sleeve, with points | , 

. ; ; | fancy may dictate. For a child of six years, 

| it requires about four yards of single-width ma- 


terial. 


- ee 


INFANT'S BIB. 











To be made of piqué, embroidered with floss 


turned back from the front, and finished with | 
tassels and braid gimp. thread, and fastened at the back with buttons. 





FANCY BELT. 





To be made of black or any fancy-colored silk, black velvet and gold braid, with a handsome 


gold buckle. 
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PATTERN FOR A LADY’S WRAPPER, 


Tunis wrapper pattern possesses pecu- 
liar advantages in its simplicity and 
adaptation to any figure—the back and 
front being exactly alike, and the only 
alteration necessary being in the size of 
the neck. It can be made of any ma- 
terial, perfectly plain, or very richly 
trimmed. It does not require the aid of 
the dressmaker, as any lady can make 
and trim a dress for herself. Cashmere 
trimmed with velvet, lawn with ruffles, 
or white material with flouncing, look 
equally well. Plain chintz, with puffs 
of thesame. The connecting seam is on 
the shoulder. The waist should have a 
string run in the hem to make it fit 
smoothly. 
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EMBROIDERED OVERLAPPING COLLARS 
AND CUFFS, 
(See engravings, pages 204, 205.) 

In this neat and beautifully designed collar 
present our readers with a novelty which 
It can 
be made of linen cambric, muslin, or any other 
kind of fabric to suit the taste of those who 


we 
we think will meet with general favor, 


work it. The square figures in the design, near 
the points of the collar and cuffs, are to be 
worked in a button-hole, which, when they are 
overlapped, can be fastened with a stud at the 
neck sleeve-buttons at the wrists. The 
points of the cuff up to the sleeve button-hole 
can be lined with silk of any color to suit the 
taste or dress of the wearer. 


or 


8 8 oe oe" 


PATTERN FOR NIGHT-DRESS, 
(See engraving, page 296.) 

Tus Night-dress, as will be seen by the illus- 
tration, is easily made, and is a pattern that 
wears very well—the neck and shoulder-pieces 
all being made of double material. Four and 
a half yards of longcloth, fourteen inches of 
insertion, two and a half yards of embroidery, 
with a single row down the front, and three 
and a quarter yards with a double row, will be 
required to make one garment. Divide the 
longeloth into three pieces, all of the same size, 
and tear one width in half; the two and a half 
widths are for the body, and the half width for 
the sleeves, collar, neck-piece, shoulder-pieces, 
etc. ; so, by carefully cutting out, there should 
be no more calico required, and not a piece 
should be wasted. 

After having sewn the seams and hemmed 
the bottom, measure the half of the front, and 
this is for the 
Hem this opening on each side, and 


tear it down twelve inches ; 
opening. 
gather the top of the Night-dress, both back 
and front; cord the shoulder-pieces, and put 
these on to a portion of the top of the Night- 
dress, the remainder belonging to the neck- 
The garment is now ready for the 
sleeves. These are gathered three inches from 
the bottom, and a band felled over large enougn 
for the hand to slip through. The bottom of 
the sleeve is finished off with embroidery, and 
the top gathered in to the armhole; a narrow 
binder, one inch wide, is then felled down on 
the wrong side. Our illustration clearly shows 
where the binder should go, and the shape of 


piece. 


the armhole. 
After making and trimming the collar, fasten 
it on to the neck-piece, and stitch this (the 
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neck-piece) on to the gathers and shoulder- 
pieces, the letters C to C showing exactly how 
far the gathers extend. Line both the shoulder 
and neck-pieces on the wrong side by felling 
down some longcloth cut out in the same shape, 
and finish off the hem down the front with in- 
sertion and embroidery, put on with a cording. 

This Night-dress may be made much hand- 
somer by letting in extra rows of insertion 
down the front, on each side of the opening, 
and by putting a band of insertion on the 
sleeves, instead of one made of longcloth. A 
double row of work up the front—that is to 
say, placed on each side of the insertion— 
would be an improvement; but these little 
matters must, of course, be left to the taste aud 
judgment of the worker, 


_—-—o or —» 


TEAPOT INKSTAND. 
(See engraving, page 297.) 

TAKE a common glass inkstand, cover it with 
black velvet, attach a wire handle and spout, 
covered also with black velvet; cut a circular 
top in card-board large enough to project be- 
yond the opening of the inkstand; fasten this 
on to the top of a cork, about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, by means of an ornamental pin, 
the head of which forms the lid of the teapot. 
Cover the whole with beadwork, according to 
our design, and fasten it down upon the mat. 
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TURBAN BAG. 
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TAKE a paper pill-box, cut it down one-third, 
lay over its bottom asmall piece of cotton-wool, 
cover this with a small piece of satin, or gold- 
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spotted crape. Make a small bag to fit the 
round, sew it round the rim, put on the folds 
of the turban, add a silk tassel to the top of the 
crown, and fill the bag with sweetmeats. 


7 eee 


BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER. 
(See engraving, page 297.) 

Tus pretty little article may be made very 
glittering and shining by means of bright-co- 
lored velvets or satins and beads, The double 
edges must be formed by laying different col- 
ored pieces of material over each other, and 
leaving the edge projecting. The two upper 
wings are cut out in one piece, and the two under 
wings together in the same manner. The divi- 
sions are separated by a row of small gold beads 
or gold thread. The round spots are black 
velvet. The patterns on the wings are worked 
in sewing-silk with slight stitches. The body 
is formed of black velvet filled with a little 
cotton-wool, and wound round with a few rows 
of the gold thread. The eyes are two red 
beads, and the antennew two little lengths of 
the gold thread. The leaves of cloth for the 
pen-wiper are cut out to fit, and are placed 
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underneath the body of the butterfly, securing 
them all together. 
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TAPER-STAND. 


Tne taper-stand given in our en- 
graving makes a beautiful and ap- 
propriate present to give a gentle- 
man. 

The materials are: Transparent 
glass beads—white ; green chenille, 
three shades; oak brown chenille ; 
green silk; gola beads; and wire 
covered with silk, the darkest shade 
of green. 

The border is made of rosettes of 
beads, and an explanation of one 
will suffice for all. 

Take the wire and string upon it 
one gold bead, then seven of the 
transparent beads, then cross the 
wire to form a petal; put on seven 
more transparent beads, then one 
gold one, and again cross the wire 
for the second petal. Make three 
more petals like the first two, and 
then join all by passing the wire 
through the centre of them to form the stalk. 
Make forty-four of these rosettes or flowers, and 
join them by twisting the stalks, as you see in 
the engraving. Make the stalks turn down, and 
twist them to form a strong wire at the lower 


| 





Cover this 


edge of the border of rosettes. 
neatly with green silk, cut bias. 

The body of the stand is made of similar 
petals of wire covered with chenille of alternate 
green and brown, the brown solid, and the 
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green of the second shade. Unite to the bor- 
der, by bars of the lightest green chenille over 
wire, and form the base by twisting the dark- 
est green chenille and the brown together. 


stitch the base finely to it. This makes the 


Cover a round card neatly with green silk, and 
bottom of the stand. 


————-—seeer —— 


THE VICTOR COAT. 





TOILET MAT. 
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NAME FOR MARKING, 
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LAMP MAT IN CROCHET. 





Tue centre is of white, the star in black; of three shades of green, and sewing them on 
then alternate rows of deep crimson and orange. in regular order, the lightest being outside. 
The border is formed by making balls of worsted 


DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL-WORK FOR MATS, SLIPPERS, ETC. 
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Smupie patterns in Berlin wool-work, pro- | lady finds most useful for varions purposes, 
ducing lively and pleasing effects, are amongst enabling her with perfect ease to make many 
those supplies for the work-table which every pretty articles, which, if great arrangement 
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were necessary, would never be undertaken. 
The little design which we have now given is 
one of these, being perfectly easy of execution, 
and especially pretty when completed. Wools of 
three different colors are all that are required, 
worked in the following manner: The lines 
which form the sides of the diamonds are in a 
brilliant green, inclining to a blue; when they 
appear to cross, the small square becomes a 
very dark green, approaching to a black, the 





ground or under diamonds being white. An- 
other pretty arrangement of colors is to take a 
ruby for the sides of the diamonds, a black for 
the crossings, and a white for the ground; ora 
blue may be substituted for the ruby with 
equally good effect. This little design will be 
found well suited for cushions, mats, slippers, 
and many other articles, and it may be worked 
on either fine or coarse canvas, according to the 
article for which it may be required. 





BORDER IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE AND BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 





FOR A LOUNGING CAP. 
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QUILTING DESIGN, 
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Receipts, €e, 
SOUPS. 
Veamicetst Sovr.—Put into a stewpan one and a half 
pound of lean veal, & small slice of lean hem, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, a head of celery, an onion, some whole 
white pepper, a blade of mace, and a quarter of a pound 
of butter; set the pan over a clear fire, taking care the 
articles do not burn; then thicken two quarts of white 
gravy, and pour it into the pan, adding a fow mushroom 
trimmings: when it bolls, set it aside, remove the scum 
and fat, and strain the soup upon some vermicelli which 
has been soaked a few minutes in cold water, and stewed 
in strong broth, This soup is sometimes served with a 
few biauched chervil leaves in it, 

OLp Peas Sour.—Put one and a half pound of aplit 
peas on in four quarts of water, with roast beef or mut- 
ton bones, and a ham bone, two heads of celery, and four 
onions; let them boll till the peas are sufficiently soft to 
pulp through a sieve, strain it, put it into the pot with 
pepper and salt, and boil it nearly one hour. Two or 
three handfuls of spinach, well washed and cut a little, 
added when the soup is strained, is a great improvement; 
and in the summer young green pens in the place of 
spinach ; a teaspoonful of celery seed or essence of ce- 
lery, if celery is not to be had. 

Vearrasie Sovrp.—To a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, boiling hot, add onions chopped very fine. When 
they are quite soft, throw in spinach, celery, carrots, kid- 
ney beans, etc., also chopped fine, with green peas and 
any other vegetables that you can collect. Stir them well 
in the onions and butter till they begintodry. Have 
ready a teakettle of boiling water, and pour about a pint 
at a time over your vegetables, till you have as much as 
you want. Serve up with bread or toast in the bottom 
of the dish, Pepper and salt to your taste. 

Ocnura Sove.—Boil a leg of veal with about four dozen 
ochras, an hour; then add six tomatoes, six small onions, 
one green pepper, &@ bunch of thyme and parsley, and 
let it boil till dinner-time. Season it with salt and red 
pepper to your taste, and, if agreeable, add a piece of 
salt pork which has been previously boiled, The soup 
should boil seven or eight hours, 

Guapo Sove.—Cut up a chicken or any fowl as if to 
fry, and break the bones; lay it ina pot with just enough 
butter to brown ita little; when browned, pour as much 
water to itas will make soup for four or five persons; 
add a thin slice of lean bacon, an onion cut fine, and 
some parsley. Stew it gently five or six hours; about 
twenty minutes before it is to be served, make a thick- 
ening by mixing a heaping tablespoonful of sassafras 
leaves, pounded fine, in some of the soup, and adding it 
to the rest of the soup; a little rice is an improvement. 
If the chickens are small, two will be required, but one 
large pullet is sufficient. 


Ocura GumMpo.—Heat a large tablespoonful of hogs’ 
lard or butter” stir into it, while hot, half a tablespoon- 
ful of flour; add a small bunch of parsley, a large 
onion, with plenty of ochra, all chopped up very fine. 
Let it fry till it is quite brown; then add a common- 
sized fowl cut up in small pieces, and let all fry together 
until quite cooked. Then pour in about three quarts of 
hot water, and bvil till reduced to one-half. 


Rice Soup.—Take white stock, season it, and either 
whole rice boiled till very tender or the flour of rico 
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may be used; half a pound will be sufficient for two 
quarts of broth. 

PLAIN Onion Sour.—Simmor turnips and carrota for 
two hours in weak mutton broth ; strain it, and add six 
onions, sliced and fried; simmer three hours, skim, and 
worve, 

Ricn Onion Sovp.—Put into a stewpan twelve onions, 
one turnip, and a head of celery, sliced, a quarter of « 
pound of butter, and a quart of white gravy; stew till 
tender; add another quart of gravy, pulp the vegeta. 
bles, and boil with the soup, strained, for half an hour, 
stirring it constantly ; and, Just before serving, stir in 
half a pint of boiling cream, and about eighteen button 
onions, nicely peeled, and boiled soft in milk and water. 
Season with salt, Spanish onions only are sometimes 
used ; and the soup may be thickened, if requisite, with 
rice four worked with butter. 


Cannot Sour,—Take six or eight full-grown carrots, 
of the red sort, scrape them clean, and rasp only the 
outer rind, or soft red part, and, if you have a single 
ripe tomato, add it, sliced, to the raspings, but use no 
other vegetable except onions, While this is doing, the 
broth of any kind of fresh meat which has been got 
ready should be heated and seasoned with a couple of 
onions fried in butter, but without pepper, or any other 
kind of seasoning, except a small quantity of mace and 
a little salt. When all is ready, put the raspings into 
two quarts of the skimmed broth, cover the stewpan 
close, and let it simmer by the side of the fire for two or 
three hours, by which time the raspings will have be- 
come soft enough to be pulped through a fine sieve; 
after which the soup should be boiled until it is as 
smooth as jelly, for any eurdy apperxrance will spoil it. 

Thus all the roots, and most of such vegetables as can 
be easily made into purées and combined with any sort 
of broth, will, in this manner, make excellent soup of 
different denominations, though all founded upon the 
same meat-stock. The gravy of beef is always preferred 
for savory soups, and that of veal or fowls for the more 
delicate white soups; to which from half a pint to one 
pint of cream, or, if that cannot be had, the sam® quan- 
tity of milk and the yolks of two raw oggs, should be 
added for every two quarts of soup ; remembering, how- 
ever, that the latter will not impart the richness of cream. 

Venison Sovp.—Take four pounds of freshly-killed 
venison, cut off from the bones, and one pound of ham 
in small slices, Add an onion, minced, and black pep- 
per to your taste, Put only as much water as will cover 
it, and stew it gently for an hour, keeping the pot closely 
Skim it well, and pour in a quart of boiling 
water. Adda head of celery, cut small, and three blades 
of mace. Boil it gently two hours and a half; then put 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, cut small and rolled 
in flour, and half a pint of port or Madeira, Let it boil 
a quarter of an hour longer, and send it to the table with 
the meat in it, 


covered, 


Cuicken MULLAGATAWNY.—Cut up a young chicken, 
as for a curry; fry two sliced onions with butter until 
of a light brown color, when add a tablespoonful of 
curry, and halfas much flour; mix these with the onions, 
and add one quart or three pints of rich gravy, previ- 
ously made, either from veal, beef, mutton, or poultry. 
Boil it, skim off the butter, add a pinch of salt, and put 
into it the chicken cut as above. Simmer the whole 
until the fowl! be tender, when the soup will be ready to 
serve in a tureen with a dish of boiled rice, A young 
rabbit may be substituted for the chicken, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Riss or Besr Roastsep.—Cut out the chine-bones from 
the thick end of the ribs, and also the strong sinew or 
leather ; fasten the “ bark,” or outside fat, with a few 
skewers; spit it through the thick part and the point of 
the ribs, When one or two ribs are purchased by a 
small family, it is a good plan to have the bones taken 
out, and the meat rolled round in the shape of a fillet; 
a considerable saving is effected by this plan, as, when 
not so prepared, the thin part at the extremity of the 
bone is frequently wasted. The bone cut out when the 
meat is raw will assist in making soup, and is much 
preferable to a cold beef-bone. They are sometimes eut 
off short, and salted or stewed, but rolling is the better 
plan: and in this manner a single rib can be skewered 
into a handsome fillet ; the fat and lean being marbled, 
and the appearance of the whole improved. 

SrrLoms or Besr Roastap.—Break the upper part of 
the chine-bones, cut them out, and cut through the 
strong gristle on the top, and skewer it in its place, 
which will prevent its drawing up or looking unsightly. 
Run the spit just under the bark at the thin end, and 
bring it out between the joints. By spitting it thus you 
avoid showing where the spit has gone through. Cover 
the fat with a sheet of buttered paper, and roast gently 
for three or four hours, according to the size of the joint. 
The under part is sometimes stuffed with forcemeat, in 
the following manner: Carefully lift up the fat from 
the inside of the sirloin with a sharp knife ; take out all 
the meat close to the bone, and minco it small; take 
half a pound of suet, and chop it fine; mix with it some 
grated bread-crumbs, a little lemon-peel, thyme, and 
shallot minced very fine; mix all together with a glass 
of port wine ; put it back again into the same place, and 
cover it with the skin and fat; skewer it down neatly 
with small wooden skewers, and cover it with paper. 
The meat should be spitted before you take out the in- 
side; and when done do not take off the paper until the 
Joint is put into the dish: then serve it up garnished 
with scraped horseradish. - 

The method of taking the meat from the bone, and 
rolling it so as to have the foreemeat in the middle, is 
easier, but adds {ts flavor to the whole joint; while this 
way keeps the upper and the under part separate. 


Le@ or Murrow Bor.ap.—To prepare a leg of mutton 
for boiling, trim it as for roasting ; soak it for a couple 
of hours in cold water; then put only water enough to 
cover it, and let it boil gently for three hours, or ac- 
cording to ite weight. Some cooks boil it in a cloth ; but 
if the water be afterwards wanted for soup, that should 
not be done; some salt and an onion put into the water 
is far better. When nearly ready, take it from the fire, 
and, keeping the pot well covered, let it remain in the 
water for ten or fifteen minutes. 

The English taste being in favor of meat in which the 
gravy has been retained, this joint is esteemed to be in 
perfection when a little underdone. It is sent to table 
with caper-sauce and mashed turnips. 


To Srurr A Lea or Muttroy.—Take a leg of mutton, 
cut off all the fat, take the bone carefully out and pre- 
serve the skin whole; take out the meat and mince it 
fine; mince with it about one pound of fat bacon and 
some parsley ; season the whole well with pepper and 
salt, and a small quantity of shallot or chives chopped 
fine; then put the meat into the skin and sew it up on 
the under side: put it into a stewpan with a little gravy 
made from the bones, two or three slices of veal, some 
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sliced carrots and onions, a bunch of parsley, and a few 
slices of fat bacon; let it stew for three or four hours, 
and drain the liquor through a fine sieve; when re- 
duced to a glaze, glaze the mutton with it and serve in 
stewed beans. 

Lams-Cuops.—Take a loin of lamb, eut chops from it 
half an inch thick, retaining the kidney in its place ; dip 
them into egg and bread-crumbs, fry and serve with 
fried parsley. 

When chops are made from a breast of lamb, the red 
bone at the edge of the breast should be cut off, and the 
breast parboiled in water or broth, with a sliced carrot 
and two or three onions, before it is divided into cutlets, 
which is done by cutting between every second or third 
bone, and preparing them, in every respect, as the last. 


SHOULDER oF VeaL.—Cut off the knuckle for a stew or 
gravy. Roast the other part with a stuffing, which 
should be inserted both under the flap of the under side, 
and also just below where the knuckle has been cut off; 
you may lard it. Serve with melted butter. 

The blade-bone, with a good deal of meat left on, eats 
extremely well, when grilled, with mushroom or oyster 
sauce, or mushroom ketchup in butter. 


CAKES, ETC. 


Spower Caxe.—A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, well dressed, the rind 
of a lemon, grated, seven eggs, leaving two of the whites 
out ; do not beat up the eggs ; boil the sugar in a quarter 
of a pint of water, and pour it boiling hot on to the eggs, 
whisking them very quickly while the sugar is poured 
gently on them ; continue to whisk it for twenty minutes ; 
stir in the flour, but do not whisk it after; put it into 
moulds, well buttered, and bake it ina quick oven. Be 
careful to have the oven ready, or the cakes will be 
heavy. 

Ruvsars Tart.—Cut some rhubarb into pieces an 
inch long, place it ina saucepan without a cover, adding 
chopped lemon-peel and sufficient sugar to sweeten—in 
water ; let simmer till reduced to a pulp; stand aside till 
cool. Line a flat dish with paste, put in the rhubarb, 
and, before putting it into the oven, add a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and a good sprinkling of nutmeg. 
Serve with custard-cream. 

To Make the Cream.—Beat up two eggs with « table- 
spoonful of cold milk, have ready half a pint of milk 
boiling hot, to be poured gradually on the eggs, stirring 
all the time, pour backwards and forwards in the sauce- 
pan. If not sufficiently thickened, place on the fire fora 
moment, but be careful it does not boil, or it will curdle 
and be spoiled. 

Argowroor Drops, on Brscvits.—Half a pound of 
butter beaten up to a cream, seven eggs well whisked. 
Adding seven ounces of flour, six ounces of arrowroot, 
and haif a pound of loaf sugar. Mix all well together, 
and drop on a clean tin, size of a shilling; bake in a 
slow oven. 

Brock Biscurrs.—Half a pound of butter beaten up to 
a cream, half a pound of ground rice, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, four eggs, and 
a little sal volatile. 

Wuirt Sriiascss.—Stir gently one pint of scalded 
cream the same way until it becomes smooth and thick, 
but not to let it curdle, then add, while stirring, four 
ounces of loaf sugar rolled and sifted, the grated rind of 
one lemon, aud the juice of two, two glasses of sherry 
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wine, and, finally, the whites of three eggs beaten to a 
high froth with a small pine whisk. Fill your glasses, 
and, having left some syllabub in your bow! to raise the 
requisite froth for the tops of your filled glasses, begin 
and whisk it well, taking off every bubble, as it rises, 
with a teaspoon, placing it on the glass, and continuing 
to raise a pyramid of bubbles on each till enough to 
complete the light appearance. Syllabubs should be 
always made the day before they are to be eaten, and 
form a very pretty addition to the supper-table. 


To Make Rock Cakes.— Beat well two eggs, and then 
add one pound of crushed lump sugar, and let it stgnd 
for an hour; then add nine ounces of flour, and a few 
drops of the essence of almouds. Bake in a slow oven. 





HOMEMADE WINES. 


Now, that the difficulty and expense of making is tri- 
fling compared with what the latter used to be, all 
housewives may add wines to their household stores as 
easily as they may preserves. In wine countries, the 
grape, under the influence of climate, contains within 
itself the chemical properties to produce fermentation, 
while, in other countries, artificial aid is compelled to 
be used to accomplish it. The four requisites for fer- 
mentation are sugar, vegetable extract, malic acid, and 
water; and upon the proper regulation of these con- 
stituents the success depends. 

The fermentation requires great attention, and should 
neither be suffered to continue too long, nor be checked 
too early. Its commencement, which will be about a 
day after the articles have been mixed, will attract at- 
tention, by the noise it makes. For a sweet wine, the 
cask should not be closed until the sound of fermenta- 
tion has almost ceased. If a dry wine, have ready a 
barrel which has been subjected to the fumes of sulphur, 
and draw off your wine into it. Rack off the wine, 
clearing it with isinglass, and bottle in about ten weeks 
after it. 

AppLe Wing.—Add to a barrel of cider the herb scur- 
lea, the quintessence of wine, a little nitre, and a pound 
of syrup of honey. Let it work in the cask till clear 
and well-settled, then draw it off, and it will be little 
inferior to Rhenish, either in clearness, celor, or flavor. 


BALM Wine.—Boil twenty pounds of lump sugar in 
four gallons and a half of water gently for an hour, and 
put it into a tub to cool; bruise two pounds of the tops of 
green balm, and put them into a barrel with a little new 
yeast, and when the syrup is nearly cold, pour it on the 
balm ; stir it well together, and let it stand four-and- 
twenty hours, stirring frequently; bring ‘t up, and 
when it has stood for six weeks, bottle it, put a lump of 
sugar into each bottle, and cork tight. 


Bariey Wine.—Boil half a pound of French barley in 
three waters; save about a pint of the last water, and 
mix it with a quart of white wine, halfa pint of borage 
water, as much clary water, a little red rose water, the 
juice of five or six lemons, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, the rind of a lemon; strain, and bottle it up. 


Cuerry Wine.—To make five pints of this wine, take 
fifteen pounds of cherries, and two of currants; bruise 
them together, mix with them two-thirds of the kernels, 
and put the whole of the cherries, currants, and kernels 
into a barrel, with a quarter of a pound of sugar to every 
pint of juice. The barrel must be quite full; cover the 
barrel with vine leaves, and sand above them, and let it 
stand until it has done working, which will bein about 
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three weeks; then stop it with a bung, and in two 
months’ time it may be bottled. 

Currant Wine.—Take sixteen pounds of currants, 
three gallons of water: break the currants with your 
hands in the water, strain it off; put to it fourteen 
pounds of sugar, strain it into a vessel, add a pint of 
brandy, and a pint of raspberries, stop it down, and let 
it stand three months. 

Eiper Wins.—Pour a gallon of boiling water over 
every gallon of berries, let it stand twelve hours; then 
draw it off, and boil it up with three pounds and a half 
of sugar ; when boiling, beat up some whites of eggs, 
and clarify it; skim it clear, then add half an ounce of 
pounded ginger to every gallon of the wine; boil it a 
little longer, before you put it in the tub; when cool, 
put in a toast rubbed in yeast; let it ferment a day or 
two, after which put it into a barrel previously rinsed 
with brandy. All wines should be lukewarm when the 
yeast is added to it. 

GineeR Wixe.—To every gallon of water add three 
pounds of sugar and one pound of ginger, the paring of 
one lemon, half a pound of raisins, stoned ; boil all half 
an hour, let it stand until it is lukewarm, then put it 
into the cask with the juice ofa lemon ; add one spoon- 
ful of yeast to every gallon, stir it every day for ten 
days, then add half a pint of brandy to every two gal- 
lons, half an ounce of isinglass to every six gallons; 
stop it close down, and in about eight weeks it will be 
fit to bottle, 


THE TOILET. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 


Laptres who are petite, either in stature or in feature, 
should avoid anything approaching to exuberance in 
their headdress. 

Flowers form decidedly the most becoming articles for 
ornamenting the hair, but the greatest care is necessary 
in suiting them to the complexion of the wearer and the 
style of the headdress, 
neither numerous nor large enough to appear to encum- 


They must, on the one hand, be 


ber the head ; nor, on the other hand, so few in quantity 
and insignificant as entirely to lose their individuality 
of character ameng the tresses by which they are sur- 
rounded. The hair, arranged according to the dictates 
of taste, is, without dispute, the most attractive of all 
headdresses, and it should be borne’ in mind that the 
addition of all ornament ought to be for the purpose of 
heightening its effect, not of overshadowing or conceal- 
ing it. 

When worn in wreaths, not to be 
placed so low as to fail down upon and conceal the fore- 
head. 
of an ill-arranged wreath, howéver suitable the mate- 
It ought not, therefore, 


flowers ought 


An air of stiffness is the certain accompaniment 


rials of which it is composed. 
to cross the head ina straight line, or be exactly uniform 
on both sides; but, on the contrary, traverse the head 
in a slightly slanting direction, with here and therea 
bud or a blossom peeping through amongst a cluster of 
ringlets, or nestling amid a group of curls. There are 
few styles of beauty to which a judiciously assorted 
wreath of flowers will not lend a charm 

Wreaths ought not to be worn uule«s when the bairis 
arranged in what may be called the ornate style; ornate, 
we mean, in opposition to simple 

We cannot conclude our observations on this branch 
of our subject better than in the words of a writer who 
remarks, geverally: ‘‘ Whatever be the reigning mode, 
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and however beautiful a fine head of hair may be gene- 
rally esteemed, those who are short in stature or small 
in features should never indulge in a profuse display of 
their tresses, if they would, in the one case, avoid the 
appearance of dwarfishness and of an unnaturally large 
head ; and, in the other, of making the face seem less 
than it actually is, and thus causing what is merely 
petite to appear insignificant. If the hair be closely 
dressed by others, those who have round or broad faces 
should nevertheless continue to wear drooping clusters 
of curls; and, although it be customary to part the hair 
in the centre, the division should be made on one side 
if it grow low on the forehead and beautifully high on 
the temples; but, if the hair be too distant from the 
eyebrows, it should be parted only in the middle, where 
it is generally lower than at the sides, whatever tempta- 
tion fashion may offer to the contrary, We might mul- 
tiply instances ad libitum, but the foregoing cases will, 
we doubt not, satisfactorily elucidate our proposition. 
It is our object to press on our readers the propriety of 
complying with the ordinances of fashion when their 
observance is not forbidden by individual peculiarities, 
and the necessity of fearlessly setting them at defiance, 
or offering only a partial obedience, when a compliance 
with them would be positively detrimental to personal 
grace,”’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Krer Preserves.—Apply the white ofan egg, with 
a brush, to a single thickness of white tissue paper; 
with which cover the jars, lapping over an inch or two. 
It will require no tying, becoming, when dry, incon- 
celvably tight and strong, and impervious to the air. 

To Prevent Curpren's Clotues TAkine Fing.—So 
many lamentable accidents, with loss of life, occarring 
from fire, we remind our readers that, for the preserva- 
tion of children from that calamity, their clothes, after 
washing, should be rinsed in water, in which a small 
This 
improves the appearance, and renders linen and cotton 
garments proof against blaze. The same plan should be 
adopted with window and bed curtains. 


quantity of saltpetre (nitre) has been dissolved, 


PEDESTRIANS, Whose feet are apt to blister during long 
journeys, should rub the feet, at night, with spirits 
mixed with tallow, dropped from a candle into the palm 
of the hand; on the following morning no blister will 
exist, for the spirit possesses healing power, and the 
tallow keeps the skin soft and pliant. 

Mii« As Foop.—It is common to regard milk as little 
Milk is really 
an article of solid food, being coagulated soon after 
reaching the stomach. New milk contains thirteen per 
cent. of digestible solids, and skimmed milk ten per 
cent. ; that is, the former fully one-half, and the latter 
above a third, of the nutriment contained in the lean 


else than mere drink, But this isan error 


part of beef and mutton 

Foun Atr iy Weis AND CesspooLs.—A method of puri- 
fying wells, &c., from the foul air which so often accu- 
mulates in them when long closed, and has not unfre- 
quently been destructive of life. The plan is, simply to 
throw into the well a quantity of unslaked lime, which, 
as soon as it comes in contact with the water, throws 
up acolumn of vapor, driving before it all the deleterious 
gases, and rendering it perfectly safe for the workmen 
to descend immediately. 


To Take rue Impression oF PLANTS. —Take halfa sheet 
ef Gne wove paper, aad cover the surface with sweet 





oil ; after it has stood a minute or two, rub off the su- 
perficial oil, and hang the paper in the air; when suf- 
ficiently dry, move the paper slowly over the flame of a 
candle or lamp, until it is perfectly black ; lay the plant 
or leaf thereon, place a piece of clean paper over, and 
rub it equally with the finger, about half a minute; take 
up the plant and place it on the paper or scrap-book, 
where it is desired to have the impression ; cover it with 
a piece of blotting paper, and, on repeating the rubbing, 
the representation of the plant will appear, about equal 
to the finest engraving. 


Tg Maxe Toven Beer Tenper.—To those who have 
worn down their teeth in masticating poor old tough 
cow beef, we will say that carbonate of soda will be 
found a remedy for the evil. Cut the steaks, the day be- 
fore using, into slices about two inches thick, rub over 
them a small quantity of soda, wash off next morning, 
cut it into suitable thickness, and cook to notion, The 
same process will answer for fowls, legs of mutton, &e. 
Try it, all who love delicious, tender dishes of meat. 


To Destroy Vermin IN Hovses.—Take up your car- 
pets, down your curtains, Ina pailful of water (cold), 
mix well one pound of chloride of lime (having first di- 
luted it into a thin paste in a bowl of water, for facility 
of mixture), with a mop wet and saturate well the floor, 
skirtings, and any other wood-work that will not suffer 
injury, then shut the doors and windows close. If there 
should be a suspicion of other tenants in the bedstead, 
take that down too. In three or four hours all will have 
disappeared or perished ; but to assure perfect immunity 
from the plague, it might be well to repeat the lustration 
a second time, ¢. ¢. the day or two after. 

Strains or Wine, Fruit, &c.—Rub the part on each 
side with yellow soap, Then lay on a mixture of starch 
in cold water, very thick ; rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun and air till the stain comes out. If not 
removed in three or four days, rub that off, and renew 
the process. When dry, it may be sprinkled with a 
little water. 

Rinaworm.—This is called a disease, although it does 
not seem to affect the general health of a person infected 
with it. Children appear to be its subjects, and it is so 
infectious that it has been known to run through a 
whole school. It appears in circular patches of little 
pustules, and destroys the bulbs of the hair when it 
forms on the head. The proper treatment for it consists 
in keeping it clean by frequent washing in soap and 
water. Itis more liable to attack weakly than strong 
children, and although disagreeable in appearance it is 
not dangerous. An ointment composed of vegetable tur 
mixed with a little sulphate of zinc, ground to powder, 
will soon remove it. Mercurial ointment is sometimes 
used ; bat it should seldom, ifever be employed When 
ringworm appears on the face, an ointment of honey 
mixed with a little flour of sulphur is said to be an ex- 
cellent remedy. Black ink is sometimes employed as a 
lotion in this disease with good effect; but a solution of 
sulphate of iron, or copperas, as it is generally called, 
will do equally well. 

To Protect Grain From Rats.—An individual of much 
practical experience, informs us that green elder de- 
posited in and about the mows of hay and grain will 
prove an effectual preventive against the depredations of 
mice and rats. We have long known that the leaves of 
the common mullen will drive rats from their haunts. 
There is something in the odor of this plant that is dis- 
gusting to the rats; they cannot abide it. 














Evitors’ Gable. 


BEAUTY, AND HOW TO GAIN IT. 


“What is beauty but an air divine 

Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine? 

These, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 

The body charms because the soul is seen.”’ 

ALL women desire to be handsome. This longing for 
the perfectness of Eden beauty is the seal of its divine 
origin, which sin has indeed marred, but never been 
able to efface in the heart of woman. We would not 
have it otherwise. Women should wish for comeliness ; 
they all ought to be handsome; that is, under the ordi- 
nary conditions of life in our country, where the sex are 
not subjected to hard and rough labor, girls should be 
lovely, and women also, unless broken by peculiar 
storms of sorrow or lingering sickness, 

All women may be handsome, generally speaking, if 
they will only take the care and pains necessary. It is 
not perfection of features that constitutes the charm, 
nor a radiant complexion—these are gifts, good gifts of 
Heaven, if used for good; but still, if the individuals 
thus distinguished are not sedulous to acquire graceful- 
ness, practise neatness, and dress with propriety, they 
will not appear charming. ‘Love darting eyes and 
tresses like the morn” give a charming image; but the 
tresses uncombed cease to be poetical, and the eyes 
claim little attention when the gait is awkward and the 
manners rude, There must be inward loveliness, made 
up of amiability and intelligence, radiating over the 
outward form to insure lasting beauty. Then those who 
neglect the laws of health, who are too indolent to take 
exercise or engage heartily in some kind of usefulness, 
can never have enough pure life (the blood is the life) 
to become beautiful ; and those who are too greedy to be 
discreet in food, and are always munching cakes and 
confectionery, must renounce the idea of being pretty. 
Rich pastry and strong coffee are not health-giving 
articles of diet, and one must be well to be handsome, 
but the poisonous compounds from the confectioners 
are far worse; it is the excess in eating these things 
that causes so many cloudy complexions, heavy eyes, 
and dull countenances in this our active world. 

And now for the way to cure all these ills. We will 
give the experience of a young lady who made herself 
handsome. She shall tell her own story at our Table in 
her own way. We feel sure one such example will be 
of more advantage than many essays in teaching the 
true Art of Beauty :— 


REVERIES OF A MAIDEN OF SEVENTEEN. 


Aunt Eustace says I can change these stooping shoul- 
ders for an erect form, make this sallow skin clear and 
bright, this flat chest full and round, and cause these 
dull eyes to sparkle with light and life. She says that 
my heavy, ungraceful motions can become buoyant and 
elastic, and my weak, thin voice strong and sweet. 

if she had told me I could scale the walls of Paradise 
some time within the next twenty-four hours, and take 
possession, it would not have surprised me more. All 
these changes are to be brought about gradually by the 
use of moral cosmetics, and the study of moral and phy- 
sical hygiene. 


| 
| 
| 





I could endure anything, do everything possible, if it 
would make me beautifal ; I have so longed for beauty! 
A pilgrimage round the world barefoot, with nothing 
but bread and water for food, and the earth my bed, I 
would submit to, if I could thus attain it. But Aunt 
Enstace says I shall be happier, too, for seeking beauty 
in the right way, and shall not have to make any sacri- 
fice at all to obtain it; I shall be pursuing my highest 
good and best improvement, for these lie along the same 
path. 

It will, Iam sure, afford pleasant employment to my 
thoughts to follow the rules she laid down for me, be- 
sides the improvement, At any rate, I have nothing to 
lose in trying this experiment, I'm perfectly miserable 
one-half my time now, because it doesn't seem to me that 
I have anything in particular to do in the world, It is 
only when some excitement carries me out of myself, 
as it were, that I lose this sense of weariness, 

I would like to have the power to be happy within 
myself. Some people have this art; it must be very 
valuable. Now, when J retire upon my own capital, I 
find nothing but emptiness, and the excitement of society 
does not really satisfy me; it only deadens the sense of 
moral hunger, as I might call it, for the time, Do other 
girls feel this, I wonder? 

How glad Iam that Aunt Eustace came to see us! I 
hope I shall profit by her counsel. There seems to bea 
healthy moral atmosphere about her that gives me 
strength and hope, I think my good angel must have 
sent her here in consideration of my needs, If she is 
going to confer beauty on me, or put me in the way to 
gain it, she will indeed prove a messenger of good, I 
feel sure I should be more amiable if I were more beanu- 
tifal. I know I cannot act harmoniously when I look so 
inharmonious. I believe I was intended to be beautiful, 
and I feel as if I could never be myself until I am so. 
Aunt Eustace says that I do possess the germs of beauty, 
and it may be developed. O what happiness, could I 
realize this! How earnestly I would set to work to 
prune and weed my nature, and plant the seeds of good 
resolves and earnest deeds! A great deal of weeding 
and lopping off would have to be done; I am quite sure 
of that. 

I have lived in a sort of dreamy, blind manner, as 
though I believed this was a world of chance, and if 
there was any good for me anywhere, it would come of 
itself, without my making any endeavors to obtain it. 

I wished for happiness, beauty, and intelligence, but I 
wanted to have them without the trouble of any effort of 
mine, 

Now I see that I must be up and doing, if I would ob- 
tain any real good as my own. I see, too, that I shall 
be happier for trying than if I remained sluggish. Life 
is so dull and wearisome! I wonder if others find it so! 
I believe they do, by the weary, dissatisfied faces I meet ; 
and yet I do not believe it need to be so. Iam sure 
there is material enough for happiness in the world, if 
we only knew where to find it and how to use it. 

Now, I feel my faculties begin to brighten already, 
just at the distant prospect of becoming beautiful, and 
good, and happy. I feel happier, too, more peaceful and 
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contented ; I declare, I look better (I have just taken a 
peep in the mirror); merely thinking on the right way 
has made me more animated and more amiable. That 
querulous expression which clouded my face is partly 
melted away in the sunlight of serenity which has be- 
gun to dawn in my soul. 

* * * * * 


* 7 


I need a good many aids to help me on my course. 
O dear! When I think of what I have to correct in 
myself, and what to gain, I feel almost discouraged. 
Still, Aunt Eustace says I need not to attempt any flying 
leaps, like a kangaroo ; it is only one step at a time. 

I must take a kind of inventory of myself before I 
begin. It will run something in this wise: A bundle 
of bed habits and a large amount of ignorance of self 
and duties, bound together by indolence, in a weak, 
crooked, meagre frame, covered by a sallow skin, and 
embellished with a pair of large lack-lustre eyes. 

Well, now, to recapitulate after the instructions of 
Aunt Eustace, who is my moral doctor. 

Item First To change this sallow skin to the pure 
freshness of health TI must eat wholesome food at rea- 
sonable times and in reasonable quantities ; I must study 
a little into the mystery of nourishing the body in order 
to do it properly. 

Second, That I may have pure blood, and, conse- 
quently, a clear complexion, I must breathe a sufficient 
quantity of pure air; this is indispensable, and I must 
make myself familiar with the way in which air purifies 
the blood, 

I cannot take in a proper quantity of air unless I 
suffer my lungs to expand fully; to effect this I must 
remove all outward compression that prevents perfect 
ease, avoid all crooked positions of body, and sluggish 
habits; and I must not breathe the air of heated rooms 
when I can avoid it, for there is not oxygen enough in 
it, nor in air that has been once breathed; such air 
has lost its life-giving properties, and has no more 
exhilarating power than wine that has stood in an open 
glass for a week. 

I must not indulge in envy or ill temper, for these are 
moral jaundice, injurious to the blood and the com- 
plexion. I hope I should want to avoid these evil 
passions for higher motives, but now I am thinking of 
complexion. 

I must take sufficient exercise, for by means of it the 
waste matter that would otherwise accumulate in the 
system is thrown off at the pores of the skin. I must 
also observe cleanliness strictly, that the pores be not 
obstructed. 

And I must remember, too, that the mind and body 
mutually influence each other, and that 

*' Even from the body's purity the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.” 
As they are so mysteriously connected, one cannot be 
periectly healthy unless the other is so; knowing this 
will stimulate me to regulate my passions and emotions, 
aud keep a watch over my thoughts so that no unwhole- 
some ones enter and defile the inner temple of my soul. 
I mast also try to cultivate my mental powers, so that I 
can judge between right and wrong, the good and the 


evil. 

All this would add to my happiness, I know, even if 
I did not look a whit better 
good results would follow from the observance of the 
simplest of these rules; it is well with us when we are 
right. 

For instance, by holding myself erect and breathing 


I can see that a great many 
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sufficient quantities of pure air I shall be more elastic 
and graceful in my movements; and if my lungs are 
fully expanded and strong, my voice will be clearer and 
sweeter, and my chest more full and rounded. Are not 
graceful movements, and a musical voice, and a beauti- 
ful bust rare attractions? The improvement in my 
complexion may be taken into the account also; and the 
greater sprightliness of body and mind, I fee! sure, will 
auimate the expression of my eyes and thus increase my 
beauty. Certainly, ifmy mind and body were properly 
active, my features would be more expressive of plea- 
sant feelings and thoughts; intelligence beautifies the 
face, and peaceful emotion would be sure to give gentle- 
ness to my voice. 

Oh, there is no calcufating the advantages that will 
flow from one right habit! and, besides, it makes the 
attainment of all other right habits easier; I learned 
this long ago, but I never realized it as I do now, since 
I became in earnest about improving. I don’t believe 
that people in general understand the philosophy of 
these things, or they would not submit to be ugly, and 
deformed, and miserable, when they might more easily 
be good, and happy, and beautiful. 

I have my temper also to subdue, so that it shall rise 
so far and no farther than is right; now it is rathera 
turbulent member of society. I remember well the 
lecture of Aunt Eustace on this point; the substance has 
become incorporated into my reflections. I will—yes, I 
WILL govern my temper! 

(Conclusion next month.) 





WOMAN'S UNION MISSION BANDS, ETC.* 


We are receiving good news of the progress of Mrs. 
Mason and her friends in this noble work of teaching 
and Christianizing heathen women. The idea seems to 
awaken a new chord in the hearts of our American la- 


dies. We have now the following progiamme of the 


society, which we give in full, thus obviating the no- 
cessity of sending out circulars, We request our friends 
to read this paper carefully and then consider what they 
can do, each one according to her means and opportuni- 


ties, to aid in this goud mission. It has the recom- 


mendation of many leading clergymen among each de- 


” 


nomination, and *“‘honorable women, not a few," are 


working earnestly in the cause. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN'S ELEVATION IN HEATHEN 


LANDS. 


Saya a missionary long in India: “The greatest bar- 
rier to the spread of Christianity in India is Women.” 

So in Burmah, the greatest hindrance to the conversion 
of the men is the Women. India, with its thousands of 
grated Zenanas, sends out a thrilling ery for light for its 
suffering Widows; while 125,000 women in Tounghoo 
and the Red Karen Land are stretching out their hands 
to the Christian women of America for help. And says 
a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with missionar 
work: “For these povr heathen ever to be reached, 
WOMEN muat come to their rescue.” 

In view of these earnest calls, a few ladies have re- 
solved to try and help instruct them, so far as they may 
be able, working with all evangelical denominations 

It is therefore proposed that friends interested give or 
collect the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS annually for five 
years, for the purpose of sending out and supporting 
the Widows and Daughters of Missionaries, and other 
single ladies, to raise up Native Female Bible Readers and 
Teachers for their own Countryiwcomen, These ladies to 
xo out by invitation of responsible persons, and to mis- 
sions of their own denominations. 

One hundred collectors are desired, but at present it 


* Ifany reader of the Lady's Book would like to have 
the large circular, includi: g all the recommendations, 
etc., let her send an envelope stamped to Mrs, Hale. 
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is proposed to send only two ladies. One of these is de- 
sired for the Tounghoo women and one for the Hindu 
widows, the first to be connected with Mrs. Mason in 
Tounghoo, the latter to be connected either with mis- 
sionaries of the Scotch Free Church or with Episco- 
palians, in Calcutta. 

To avoid the my oy te societies, it is proposed to 
form little Union Mission Bands in associations already 
at, Therefore, 

Any Maternal Association giving Three Collectorships 
shall be entitled to a correspondence with a Sister Asso- 
ciation in Tounghoo or India, with Quarterly Reports. 

Any Committee of Systematic Visitation giving Three 
Collectors, shall be entitled to a Foreign District, with 
— Reports. 

Any Society giving Three Collectors shall 
be entitled to a Native Visitor among the lost women of 
Tounghoo or India, with Quarterly Reports. 

Any Sunday School giving Three Collectorships shall 
be entitled to a Mission School of its own in Tounghoo 
or India, with Quarterly Reports. 

Any Bible or Tract Society giving Three Collectorships 
shall be entitled to a Native Bible Reader or Tract Dis- 
tributor, with Quarterly Reports. 

Any Library Comm giving sixty dollars’ worth of 
books annually, and any Sewing Circle giving a sixty 
dollar box of work, stationery, apparatus, bedding, or 
clothing annually, shall be entitled to Quarterly Cor- 
respondence with the ladies or schools to which they are 
sent. 

Smaller bands may be formed of two or three; or 
friends can send their contributions direct to the Secre- 
tary or Treasurer of the Society. 

One object of these Bands is to help native chiefs to 
establish, carry on, and support schools for themselves, 
both male and female, thereby seeking their evangeliza- 
tion and civilization. To this end it has been found ne- 
cessary, in some instances, to form little colonies of 
Highlanders on the plains, and teach them agriculture. 
Therefore, any agricultural implements will be thank- 
fully received, for the Karens of Tounghoo, in particular, 
whose — implements are a long knife and spade. 

The smallest contributions in money, apparatus, books, 
stationery, fancy-work for fairs or auctions, bedding, 
clothipg for ladies or children, remnants of cloths for 
native jackets and pantaloons, handkerchiefs for natives, 
and anything that can be used in schools, or that will 
be salable in India, will be thankfully received and 
faithfully forwarded, according to the request of the 
donors. 

* * * * * * * * 

The first Woman's Union Mission Band was formed in 
Boston, Nov. 16th, 1860; but the first invitation to the 
ladies of New York to form such small bands was made 
Dec. 6th, and to the ladies of Brooklyn, Dec. 14th, when 
this circular was read and approved, and two bands im- 
— formed in that city. No General Society was 
organized, however, until Jan. 9th, 1861, when the la- 
dies of New York and Brooklyn met at Mrs. Le Roy's, 
132 Fifth Avenue, and organized the 


WOMAN'S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF AMBRICA FOR 
HEATHEN LANDS. 
President, Mrs. Tuomas C. Doremvs. 
Secretary, Miss Saran D. Doremvs. 
Treasurer, Ricnharp L. WycKorr. 
Sub-Treasurer, Mus. R. L. Wycxorr. 
Box 479, New York City. 


All communications and parcels for this Society should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Miss Saran D. Doremvs, 
(Doremus & Nixon,) 21 Park Place, New York City, 
or to the Treasurer. 

Ovr Svsscriptions FoR WoMAN’s Mission.—Since last 
month we have received some money for Mrs. Mason's 
school at Tounghoo, and many good promises. One 
young lady has sent us her pledged word as Man- 
ager to pay $20 in July; and, if nothing hinders, to 
pay the same amount yearly for five years. Other la- 
dies have promised donations as soon as the present de- 
mands for the wants of the poor are lessened. We shall 
be glad to register all these names in our Book. At 
present we have 

Mrs. F. M. Taylor, Philadelphia, $2. 

Miss J. ——, Delaware, $10. 








Swiss Hvuspaxps.—Miss Bremer, in her new work 
about the “Old World,” makes the following pithy re- 
marks :— 

“The Swiss man, it appears to me, does not often re- 
gard his wife according to the requirement of the bean- 
tiful Swedish term Maka, or, equal; and, not unfre- 
quently, one otherwise good and distinguished man 
deserves the satire which the little son of one of my ac- 
quaintance on one occasion unconsciously expressed, 
when he said to his little sister, ‘Now thou shalt be my 
wife ; go and stand in the corner!’ 

She. But why must I be thy wife? 

He. That I may have somebody to scold." 


New Booxs.—Among the English works announced is 
“The Home-Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by the author of ‘‘ Magdalen Stafford.”’ 

The ‘‘ Athenzum”’ has the following notice of one of 
Little, Brown & Co.’s Boston publications :— 

“We have collections of English ballads and collec- 
tions of Scotch ballads of every kind and merit; but a 
well-edited work, comprising the ancient traditionary 
ballads of both countries, was unknown until the ap- 
pearance of the American collection, by Mr. F. J. Child, 
a Professor of Harvard College, and the editor of the 
Boston edition of the British Poets. A new edition of 
Mr. Child’s ‘English and Scotch Ballads,’ revised by 
the editor, is about to be placed at a moderate price, by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Son of London, within the 
reach of the British reading public.”’ 


Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpina Axyp Day ScnHoon Por 
Youre Laptes, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ae- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; and others. 


To Ovr CorresPponpents.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘ Laws and Ordinances’’—‘‘ The,Heart of the 
Andes” —“‘ Night and Morning’’—‘‘ To an Absent Wife”’ 
—‘*Lord Ronald’’—“‘ Doubt no More’’—‘“‘ How it Came 
About’’—“ To a Monthly Rose” (we have not room for 
both poems)—and “Starlight.” 

We have not room for the following articles: ‘My 
Second Home’’—‘‘ Love’’—“To Miss Viola *****''— 
“ Woman's Love’’—“ Oh, then do they Remember me?”’ 
—‘* For whom we should Mourn”’ (and the other poem ; 
we have no room)—‘‘ Going Home"’ (the writer must try 


till she succeeds) —“‘ Annotations’’—‘“‘ Julie and I'’—" A 
Keepsake"’ (quite pretty, and worthy a place if we had 
room)—*“* He Loves me in his Heart’’—‘‘ Song’’—*‘ Lines 


to my Mother’’—‘“ Genevieve” (the writer is correct 
when she says that the “ piece is not strictly poetry’’)— 
“Mabel Gray"’—“ Midnight"—‘‘The Mountain Storm’’ 
—‘ Augusta”—* Chestnut Burrs’—‘‘ I Mourn your Ab- 
sence”’ (the poem is worth publishing if we had room)— 
and ‘‘ Woman's Rights,” 
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Health Department. 


BY JNO. BTAINBACK WILSON, M.D, 

Utesratep Sone Movtu ov Caitpasn.—This affection 
differs from common thrush or thrash in the formation of 
ulcers on the guma, Inside of the cheeks, ete, The uleers 
appear perhaps oftener than otherwise on the gums, and 
the ulceration sometimes progresses to such an extent 
as to destroy the gums, leaving the teeth more or less 
ex posed, 

The symptoma aro—heat of the mouth, an increased 
flow of saliva or spittle, an offensive breath, swelling of 
the upper lip, with enlargement and tenderness of the 
glands beneath the jaws. The gums are swollen, red or 
violet-colored, readily bleeding to the touch, and covered 
with a layer of grayish pulpy matter. Ulcerated sore 
mouth occurs for the most part in weakly children who 
have been badly nourished and exposed to damp and 
cold 

The treatment of this disorder should consist in wash- 
ing the mouth frequently with cold water, and occasion- 
ally with a solution of the chlorate of potash. The 
mouth should be gently cleansed five or six times a day 
with cold water, 
applied once or twice a day. 


and the potash solation should be 
The latter should also be 
given internally, as it seems to have specific powers in 
ehanging the morbid condition of the general system 
upon which the ulceration of the mouth depends. The 
dose of chlorate of potash is five grains dissolved ina 
little sweetened water. 

While these remedies are being used, the general health 
of the little sufferer should not be neglected, It should 
be warmly clad, nourished with milk, and wholesome, 
digestible food, and kept as much as possible in a pure, 
dry atmosphere. Whenever the 
circumstances will admit of it, the patient should have 
the benefit of the outdoor air and sunshine, 

Gasorenovus oR Mortiriep Sone Movrn.—This is a 


weather and other 


very formidable disease, and its treatment should never 
be attempted in domestic practice. We only introduce 
it for the purpose of giving the symptoms, so that it 
may be recognized, and the timely aid of a physician 
may be sought. It generally occurs in children bet ween 
two and five years, who have been prostrated by some 
wasting disease, or by some kind of bad management. 
This kind of sore mouth is often attributed to mercury, 
and if this remedy has been used, the blame is almost 
sure to be laid on it. But it should be known that sore 
mouth frequently occurs where no mercury has been 
used, and it cannot be said that the disease under con- 
sideration has ever been positively traced, in a single 
instance, to the action of mercury. The disease com- 
mences most commonly, perhaps, in one cheek; the 
pain may not be very great, but the breath is highly 
offensive, and the running at the mouth profuse, The 
iffected part soon becomes hard, red, shining, and tense ; 
and if the mouth is examined, a deep, unhealthy exca- 
vated or dug-out ulcer will be found, corresponding in 
situation with the external hardness. 
spreads rapidly over the whole inside of the mouth, 
involving the gums, inside of the cheeks, and even the 


The ulceration 


jaw bones themselves. 
After what has been said, it is needless to add any- 
thing as to the treatment of this frightful disorder. We 


wil! say, however, for the encouragement of mothers, 
that a skilful physician can generally arrest it in its early 
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stages. Therefore, no time should be lost in obtaining 
the best mod‘cal advice, 

Favuirs yor Cuitpurx.—The fruit kingdom affords an 
almost endless supply of delicious and wholesome food, 
But as articles of this class are generally taken, they 
may more properly be considered as dangerous luxu 
ries than as healthful food—as a curse rather than a 
blessing. Dr. Paris says: ‘' Were we to form our opinion 
of their value (fruits) from their abuse, we should cer- 
tainly be rather disposed to class them under the head 
of poisons than of aliments,"’ The great error in the 
use of fruits consists in making them a dessert; in 
crowding the stomach with them when it is already 
full; and in eating them, at all times, between meals, 
when there is no natural demand or desire for them 
Fruits, when taken along with our food, as food, and in 
moderation, are highly conducive to health ; and, as the 
writer just quoted appropriately remarks, they ‘appear 
to be providentially sent at a season when the body re- 
quires that cooling and antiseptic aliment which they 
are so well calculated to afford.” 

These general remarks have peculiar force when ap- 
plied to children, How common is it for children, in 
fruit time, to be stuffing with fraits of all kinds from 
morning until night! And sometimes the work of de- 
struction (destruction to the fruit, and still more de- 
structive to the child) does ‘not even stop at night, but 
the little fellows are allowed to nibble away on their 
apples, peaches, nuts, etc., after retiring to bed. But 
still worse—the fruits thus eaten at such improper times 
and in such excessive quantities, are often green or only 
half-ripe, or over-ripe, and in a state of incipient decay. 
No wonder, then, that the maledictions of mothers and 
physicians have beea vented upon the fruit kingdom! 
No wonder that choleras, colics, convulsions dire, worms, 
wind, and watery gripes, and all the long train of infant 
maladies have been charged upon the products of the or- 
chard. And with such notions as these, it is not at all 
strange that many are ready to forego some ofthe best gifts 
of God to man, and to exterminate their orchards as an 
unmitigated evil. But this is all wrong. 
at the right time, in a proper condition, and in reason- 
able quantities, so far from belug a cause of disease, are 
highly conducive to the health of the whole human 
family, children and all; and they should be cultivated 
and enjoyed with thankfulness, and not cursed, de- 
stroyed, and unjustly charged with evils for which 
the fruits are in nowise responsible, 

What then is the right time? To this, we answer that 
fruits should form a part of the regular meal, and that, 


Fruits eaten 


as a general rule, itis best to include them in the first 
course, instead of reserving them as a second course, or 
dessert. 

As to the condition of the fruits we have this to say: 
they should be fully ripe, but not over-ripe and partly 
rotten. Moreover, they should be peeled and cored, if 
necessary. The seeds and peelings of almost all kinds 
of fruit are very indigestible, and therefore fruits taken 
—as children usually take them—skin, seed, pulp, and 
all, are literally a fruitful source of disease. 

As to the quantity of fruit eaten, we will only remark 
that the plan suggested by us is the very best to prevent 
these excesses, in which children are so prone to in- 
dulge. 

But then it may be said, “‘ This is all well enough, but 
it is impossible to control children, and they will eat 
from morning until night, if they can have access to the 


orchard."’ This is true; but to avoid this difficulty, 
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children should never be allowed to go into the orchard, 
Some one should be sent to select the fruit for each meal, 
and the children should not touch it until it is placed 
upon the table, One word as to preparing fruits for the 
table; if they are fully ripe, it will be sufficient to peel 
them, and to remove the core or seed, if necessary, But 
if fruits not fully ripe are used, they should be stewed 
or baked before bringing them to the table, Some green 
fruits, such as apples, are wholesome when well cooked ; 
aud dried fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, prunes, 
ete,, are cooling, laxative, and highly conducive to 
health when well stewed, And, by the way, baking or 
stewing is the best mode of cooking most fruits, 
CoLumBusa, Ga. 


~— Riterarp Notices. 


Booxs py Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subseribers or others any of the books that we notice 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From T. B. Pererson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA; and THE UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles Dickens, author 
of “Pickwick Papers,’ * David Copperfield,” “Tale of 
Two Cities,’’ Christmas Stories,"’ ete. Of this volume 
we have only read ‘‘A Message from the Sea,"’ a story 
which involves several other stories, evidently not from 
the pen of Dickens, and having no particular connection 
with the main one, around which the interests of the 
reader will gather. A Yankee sea-captain, somewhat 
broadly drawn, as is usual with our trans-Atlantic 
friends, figures prominently, pleasingly, and benevo- 
lently in the narrative. Price 50 cents. , 

From Leary, Grerz, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE. Furnitured with 
Tacidents of School Life, Notes of Travel, Poetry, Hints 
to Teachers and Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 11- 
lustrated. By Alexander Clark, editor of “ Clark's School 
Visitor.” A book entitled to a place and a name among 
American novels, which, though perhaps not equal tothe 
best, will yet not suffer materially by a comparison with 
our literature of a strictly national type. The promiaent 
story cf the volume, “The Log School-House,” must 
command unqualified approval for the construction and 
development of its plot, and the beautiful and poetical 
sentiments so often expressed throughout it. Of its 
literary merits, however, we cannot speak quite so un- 
reservedly. To our mind there is a certain crudeness 
and want of finish in its style which is more felt than 
perceived by the reader, that betrays haste or careless- 
ness on the part of the writer, rather than want of skill. 
The miscellaneous articles gf which the balance of the 
book is composed, are of the excellence of superior news- 
paper articles, imparting pleasure, or conveying good 
lessous to the mind, yet leaving no impression of extra- 
ordinary merit in them. 

From Harper & Brorugnrs, New York, through Parsr- 
eos & Brorugers, Philadelphia :— 

ONE OF THEM. By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles 
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O'Malley,” “Gerald Fitzgerald,'’ “Maurice Tierney," 
ete. ote. This is one of the liveliest aud most interesting 
of Lever's later novels, which, by the way, have, in 
some instances, been rather dry, dull, and proay, with 
scarcely a glimmer of that rattling spirit, sparkling wit, 
vivacious humor, and thrilling rapidity of ineident 
which rendered his earlier productions so deservedly 
popular, “One of Them,"’ however, as we have int! 
mated, is not unlike Lever's former self, though atill in 
a different vein, and will be found attractive reading 
Price 50 cents, 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK OF QUADRU- 
PEDS8, and other Mammalia, l\lustrated with sixty-one 
engravings by W. Harvey. This is a companion to 
**The Children's Picture-Book of Birds,’ which we have 
noticed, and equally with it entitled to praise, Price 
75 conta, 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Samver 
Hazanp, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: Being an Ac- 
curate and Detailed Account of the Various Diseases to 
which the Equine Race are subjected ; together with the 
lutest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Preacrip- 
tions, written in plain English. By Edward Mayhew, 
M. R. C. V.8., author of “The Horse's Mouth,” “ Dogs 
their Management ;"’ editor of “ Blair's Veterinary Art,” 
Illustrated with more than 400 pictorial represen- 
This is one of the fullest and completest works 
of its class. We would particularly recommend it to 
the attention of such of our friends, agricultural or other- 
wive, as may take a pride in horses. To them it will be 
invaluable, not only as presenting means of relief to the 


ete, 
tations. 


known ailments of the animals in their possession, but 
also as acquainting them with facts they might not 
otherwise become cognizant of, which, once understood, 
ought to excite their humane sympathies in behalf of 
the dumb companions of their pleasures and labors 
Price $2 50. 

From Repp & Carieton, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brornens, and Lippixcott & Co., Philadelphia: — 

THE GREAT PREPARATION ; or, Redemption Draw 
eth Nigh. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R.8. E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, author of “‘ The Great Tribulation,” ete 
Second series. The previous works of Dr. Cumming 
have met with such success in this country, and his 
name has become so familiar among our Christian popv- 
lation, that we need only announce the appearance of 
this, the second volume on the subject of ‘The Great 
Preparation,’ to secure it readers. Price $1 00. 

PRAYER FOR RULERS; or, Duty of Christian Pat- 
riots. A Discourse, preached in the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, New York, on the Day of the Na- 
tional Fast, January 4, 1861. By Rev. William Adama, 
D.D. Price 25 cents, 

From Ropert Carter & Brotruers, New York, through 
Martiey & Broruen, Philadelphia :— 

ANNALS OF THE RESCUED. By the author of 
‘‘Haste to the Rescue.’’ With a Preface by the Rev 
Charles E. L. Wightman. A remarkable feature in the 
literature of Benevolence, as we may style the many 
English works, on the condition of the poor and misera 
ble classes of Great Britain, now crowding from tire 
press, is, that the greater portion are written by women 
Among these interesting books, the one before us de- 
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serves a high rank. It records the efforts of the wife of 
Mr. Wightman (pastor of a parish in Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land) to rescue from drunkenness and destruction the 
men and women of the congregation. She went forth at 
her husband's earnest requost, and worked always with 
his warm approval and encouragement, That he found 
her a help indeed he might well record, as he has done 
in the preface. All women should read this book, and 
learn what good & woman bas done, Pp. 263. 

GRAPES OF ESHCOL; or, Gleanings from the Land 
of Promise, By John BR. Macduff, D. D., author of 
“ Morning and Night Watches,” ‘‘ Memories of Bethany," 
etc. This book will be # real treasure to those who love 
the gospel. The meditations are short, and can be read 
by those who have little time at command; the themes 
are well chosen, and the style is excellent, 

HELP HEAVENWARD; or, Words of Strength and 
Heart-cheer to Zion's Travellers, By Octavius Winslow, 
D. D. In this series of short sermons, or rather exposl- 
Hons of particular texts of Scripture, without the for- 
mality of a discourse prepared for the pulpit, the author 
has shown eminent fitness to be the adviser of his 
readers. Few, we think, will lay aside this book from 
weariness, even when they may not love the truths and 
dutios it so earnestly yet tenderly urges on men, It isa 
work well suited to the cabinet library of the reader who 
wishes to reach heaven 

ENGLAND'S YEOMEN;: from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author of 
*Ministering Children,"’ “‘The Ministry of Life,"’ ete. 
Those who have read the books of this author need not 
be told that this one is very interesting; we think it 
surpasses any she hassent forth. It is the history of an 
English farmer and of the family to which he belonged 
We learn the manner of agricultural life in that old and 
crowded land, the condition and character of the mass, 
where hired laborers are never expected to rise above 
their station of servants; and we learn, too, how noble 
is the effort of a Christian family to sustain their faith 
when they have not only no help from the rector of their 
church, but actually, hindrances. The unfaithful pastor 
and the faithful member of the Establishment are graphi- 
eally pictured, and three important lessons are taught, 
namely, the worth of the Liturgy, the benefit of regular 
attendance at church, and the importance of the family 
Bible. We hope this book will be widely circulated. It 
is excellent and very entertaining 


From M. Doouapr, New York, through Prerunson & 
Baotihens, Philadelphia:— 

THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE: A Novel. By John 
Saunders, This is a book likely to attract considerable 
attention in literary circles. It is decidedly dramatic in 
ite character, and overflows with the poetry of deserip- 
tion and sentiment, Aa & novel it is of the narratory 
order, and rather scanty in incident. Price $1 00. 

Yrom Joexrn Hanus, Rochester, New York :— 

@ THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DI- 
RECTORY, for the Year 1861; Containing Treatises on 
Matters of Interest to the Farmer, the Fruit-grower, and 
the Horticulturist, Illnestrated with eighty engravings, 
Price 25 cents, 

From Dinemonn & Co., Now York :— 

DINSMORE'S RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION GUIDE, for the United States, Canada, de., Janu- 
ary, 1861; Containing a new Railroad Map, and many 
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valuable Tables of interest and importance to the trav- 
eller. Price 25 cents. 

From Crosny, Nicno.s, Lar, & Co., Boston:— 

MARION GRAHAM; or, “ Higher than Happiness." 
By Meta Lander, author of “ Light on the Dark River,” 
“The Broken Bud," ete, This is one of the class of sen- 
timental novele—the term used in its best sense—the 
reading of which is calculated to arouse aspirations of a 
pure and noble nature in the heart, The style in which 
it is written partakes of that delicacy and grace which 
characterize the writings of a refined, talented, and 
noble woman. Price $1 25. 


From A. Mouarm, Richmond, Va., through 8. Hazanp, 
Jn., Philadelphia :— 

FLOWERS OF HOPE AND MEMORY: A Collection 
of Poems. By Cornelia J. M. Jordan, Our thanks are 
due the talented authoress for a copy of this work. 
Without according it extraordinary literary or poetic 
merit, we assure our readers that it is a volume that 
will awake the sympathies and touch the heart of every 
one who has loved a friend or lost a little one. It is 
emphatically a book for the home circle, inspired with 
deep religious sentiment and blossoming with the flowers 
of home feelings and affections, 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Gopgey ror Aprit, 1861.—‘* The Pet Donkey."’ A pet 
plate, and one of unequalled fineness and beauty. Exa 
mine it critically ; see the lights and shades; examine 
the faces, even in their minuteness how beautiful. It is 


a masterpiece of engraving. 

Our Fashion-plate. Some doubt was expressed when 
we commenced these fashions whether we would con- 
tinuethem. Among others, our contemporaries said they 
were too expensive, except for an occasional plate; but 
as we do not use any lures to get subscribers, by giving 
in a January number what we would not give in any 
other number of the year, ‘‘a custom more honored in 
the breach than in the observance,” we still continne these 
beautiful fashions, and that they will continue to grow 
more beautiful, let this and future numbers prove. As 
we have stated before, but as it ie a fact that we wish to 
impress upon our subscribers, we again state, that in no 
country in Europe, or in this country, are there any such 
fashions published, and we challenge a contradiction 
We have continued and will continue them, notwith- 
standing the immense additional expense, knowing that 
the American people will sustain us. The best will al- 
ways be sought after 

The extension-plate of spring fashions in this number 
ia ontirely extra, and doos not interfere with the usual 
variety in our Book, This plate, and the one in the 
March number is a «pring offering to our subscribers 


Ovn Apart Faantons.—We are indebted to Mr, Letson, 
of the celebrated house of Mosars, A, T, Stewart & Co., of 
New York, for the patterns of Figs. 2and 5 in the ex- 
tension-plate of spring fashions; also for other patterns, 
to Stewart & Co., Messrs, Lord & Taylor, and the Brodie, 
all of New York, and Messrs, T, W. Evane & Co, of 
Philadelphia, All of these Orms take an interest in the 
Lady's Book 
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Imposton.—That deaf and dumb woman turned up 
again. Every year we have to advertise this woman. 
We have done it for three successive years. Here she is 
again, and, before publishing the letter, we will state 
that she is not deaf and dumb—even this is an im posture, 
And we will also add that, in every case of this kind, 
persons are induced to subscribe on account of the low 
price at which the Book is offered, In this case it will 
be seen that two doilars is the amount, when our price 
jathree, This alone ought to open the eyes of people, 
for what is to pay our agent when he or she offers a 
work at less than the subscription price? We again 
repeat that we have no agents soliciting subseriptions, 

Hovsst oF REPREAENTATIVES, 
HAnKispURG, Jan, 23, 1861, 

L. A. Gonry, Eaq.: Dean Sin—Some time last fall I sub- 
seribed for your magazine, The subscription was so 
licited by a young lady representing herself to be deaf 
and dumb, I paid her $2 00, A number of others in 
Reading subscribed for various magazines, I have not 
received the January or February number, Will you 
oblige me by writing to me at your earliest convenience 
on the subject? B. 

Anotarn Impostor,—Some fellow is travelling in the 
West announcing himself as a member of one of the 
largest distributing periodical agencies in the country. 
His card reads; ‘‘ Wholesale agents for ‘Godey's Lady's 
Book,’ ‘The Atlantic Monthly,’ and all standard pe- 
riodicals, Office, 8327 Broadway, New York."’ The re- 
spectable firm that he pretends to represent has no office 
on Broadway, and they have no travelling agents, He 
ought to be arrested, 

Tus 18 Tacve.—We are head and shoulders above the 
circulation of any magazine, and have never offered a 
bribe in the shape of a premium. The Binghampton 
Democrat understands that when it says :— 

*“‘The immense increase in the circulation of Godey— 
having doubled itself in the last three years—is a con- 
vincing proof of the superiority of the work, if the work 
itself was not sufficient evidence. And when it is con- 
sidered that not a bribe in the shape of a premium has 
ever been offered, it shows that Godey's Lady's Book 
stands first in the hearts of American ladies, who sub- 
scribe for the sake of the Book and not the premium 
The literature of the Lady's Book is by the first writers 
in America, and has al ways been remarkable for its high 
literary and moral character, Clergymen recommend 
the Book, and it can be read aloud in the family circle 
The matter is far supericr to that of any other magazine, 
having a healthy and instructive tone,” 

As superior to every other magazine ever published 
Was pronounced our January number; yet our notices 
now say that succeeding numbers are even superior to 
that, We are sure that our March number was, aad we 
juvite public opinion as regards this number 

Pine Co, Misa 

Havina had occasion during the holidays to use more 
cakes, otc, than heretofore (and living in the country, 
had not the assistance of confectioners), we found your 
mont excellent receipts of more value than three times 
the subseription of the Book Although | am only a 
little girl, the Lady's Book is one of my «pecial luxuries 
1 will send you another club in a few days 

Respectfully yours, ME. V 
VOL, LXIlI, Ja 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Musical Matters in the City.—The activity in opera and 
concert announced in our last has by no means continued, 
and the evident close of what is generally termed the 
musical season will be in striking contrast with the delat 
of its opening, The season is not yet at an end, how 
ever, and it Is thé earnest desire in musical circles that 
one more passing gleam of opera may be granted to 
longing eyes ere the Academy shall be locked up or 
handed over to the carpenters for the summer 

The Classical Soirees of Karl Wolfsohn, at the Foyer 
of the Acad my, have been well attended; and, at the 
Musical Fund Hall, the delightful Rehearsals of the 
Germania Orchestra (now, and for some time, a proml- 
nent Philadelphia inetitution) have made Saturday af 
ternoons a time of aweet sounds and of fluttering among 
the ladies, Indeed, so far multiplied have been these 
elegant reunions that we are beginulog to have grave 
fears of our white cravat, WII \t last the season through, 
we wonder? And so we are consoled even for the loss 
of little Pattl, and clamsey Brignoli, and obese Amodio 

Baumbach's Operatic Selectiona,—This ia a collection 
of about one hundred favorite airs, selected from nearly 
fifty operas, and arranged in an easy manner for the 
plano-forte, with the fingers marked for beginners, It 
is published in the oblong form, at the low price of 75 
cents, containing au amount of music which, if purchased 
in sheet form, would cost ten times the sum. Russell & 
Tolman, Boston, are the publishers, but we can supply 
it to any wddress, The melodies, of course, are without 
the words, 

New Sheet Music.—From Firth, Pond, & Co., New York, 
whose issues are among the most popular of the day, 
we have to notice since our last the publication of the 
following: ‘Tis but a Little Faded Flower, ballad, by 
Thomas, sung by Madame Bishop, 35 cents; Virginia 
Belle, by Foster, composer of Gentle Annie, 25 cents; 
As Pants the Hart, a beautiful psalm for four voices, with 
soprano solo, 30 cents; Bittle-It Polka, double length, 
by Mason, 50 cents; and three beautiful ballads by R. 
Storrs Willis, Twilight, Naunerl, and My Baby's Shoe, 
the last, a mother’s song, affecting enough to draw tears 
from every eye, price of each ballad 25 cents, 

The following are published by Russell & Tolman, 
Boston: Shooting Star, galop brilliante, by Kielblock, 
30 cents; Udollo Polka, by Hess, 30 cents; Warblings at 
Eve, Song without Words, by Brinley Richards, 30 cents; 
The Long, Weary Day, transcribed by Mills, 35 cents; 
Good News from Home, a beautiful transeription by 
Win. Vincent Wallace of this favorite melody, 50 cents; 
Twelve Songs without Words, by Otto Dresel, a delight 
ful collection of melodies for the advanced performer, 
#1 00; and Teach me Thy Ways, sacred quartette with 
soprano solo, a splendid composition for chureh choirs 
or parlor singing, 30 conte We alaeo ayain refer to the 
list of music, mostly songs and ballads, from the same 
publishors, as noticed in our musical column last mouth 

Wo can furnieh our friends with any of the above, as 
well as pieces named in the January, February, and 
March numbers, on receipt of price We alao repeat 
the offer of a copy of the new and popular song, Poor 
Hien the Piper, to all who order musi¢ to the extent of 
two dollars from any of our lists, Address J, Starr 
Holloway, Philadelphia J, StAnn Ho LowayY 


The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three montha 
in advance at the office where it is received, la four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


To our friends who are contemplating a summer jour- 
ney we can recommend no pleasanter one than a trip 
over this well-conducted line. The cars are protected 
from dust and cinders, and are provided with every 
convenience; and the night cars which are attached to 
the trains have been tried sufficiently long to make 
their merits known. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
and dangers in crossing the Alleghanies, it is a road 
remarkably free from accident, while its time equals that 
of any other. 

After leaving Philadelphia, the direction of the road 
is through a beautiful and highly cultivated region until 
it reaches the Susquehanna, when the face of the country 
assumes a bolderand more picturesqueappearance. The 
landscape of the Juniata, whose course is followed for 
se many miles by the Pennsylvania Central, is in the 
highest degree romantic; and so many delightful sum- 
mer haunts might be found among its valleys that we 
wonder pleasure-seekers have not before this established 
themselves there during the warm season. 

But the greatest enjoyment and greatest wonder is 
Let every one avoid losing this part of the 
road by passing over it in the night. We refer to the 
crossing of the Alleghanies. Here one may behold the 
triumph of modern engineering. 
by imperceptible gradations, but boldly and rapidly, in 
The result of 
this is that the road in advance may often be viewed from 


yet to come. 


The train ascends, not 
a zigzag course, by a series of steep grades 


the car windows, appearing like a branch road, joining 
the main nearly at right angles, until the astonished 
traveller finds himself, by a sudden sweep of the train, 
passing over this very track. The mountain on whose 
side the ascent is made rises out of sight on the one 
hand; while on the other, close beside the track, the 
valley sinks hundreds of feet below. Farther off towers 
mountain over mountain for miles away, forming a 
landscape unsurpassed in this part of the world for 
grandeur and sublimity. 

The ascent accomplished, the train is suddenly im- 
merged in the darkness of the great tunnel, which is 
nearly a mile in length, and passes through the moun- 
tain at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea. 

A person having once travelled this road has but one 
thing to regret—that the day is not long enough for him 
to enjoy all its beauties on one trip 

Having reached Pittsburg, if the traveller be northerly 
bound, he will proceed on his way by the Cleveland and 
Pittsbarg Railroad, the cars of which he will find com- 
modious and comfortable; while the road itself, after 
following for a short distance the course of the Ohio 
River, and affordipg an occasional view of a steamer 
ploughing her way up or down that beautiful stream, 
strikes through a fertile and undulating country, paus- 
ing for a moment at pretty villages and thriving towns, 
until at last it reaches Cleveland. 

If the destination be westward, the Pittsbarg, Colum- 
bus, and Cincinnati Railroad possesses advantages over 
other routes. Its speed is faster, and the scenery through 
which it passes is more varied, and it gives also to the 
traveller an opportunity of visiting Columbus, a quiet 
little city, whose chief object of interest is the State 
Capitol, which, next to the Capitol at Washington, is 
the finest building of its kind in the United States. 

Both these last mentioned roads are well conducted, 


and furnished with every convenience for passengers ; 


and the increasing business which they receive proves 
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that they are becoming moreand more appreciated by 
the travelling public. 


Extract from a letter:— 

I cannot close, Mr. Godey, without telling you how 
thankful I feel to you for your efforts in behalf of the 
ladies. I have been a subscriber to your Lady's Book 
only one year, but I think will continue to be one as 
loug as I live. Iam a young wife, and I feel that you 
are helping me discharge my duty as a wife, and mis- 
tress of a family, more than any one else could. I had 
as leave think of doing without one meal every day, as 
my Lady’s Book. Yours truly, Mas. L. 8., Arkansas. 

As the purpose of the Lady’s Book is to give valuable 
information that may be preserved, we deem it our duty 
to insert the following :— 

““A person apparently dead by drowning, is not al- 
ways beyond reach of resuscitation. Presence of mind 
and intelligent direction will, in many times, recall the 
faculties supposed to be forever lost. Let the rescued 
body be rubbed cry and enveloped in hot blankets, as a 
first step, and, if possible, place it near a quick fire. Ex- 
ternal friction is next indicated, and let it be continued 
until the skin is a-glow. Hot water at the feet, amd bot- 
tles of hot water under each armpit, added to the rub- 
bing with flannel, will expedite a return of the circu- 
lation; while, if in any way possible, a little spirits 
should be poured down the throat of the patient. While 
this is being done, let the head be raised by a pillow of 
moderate height, and irritate the nose by pungent salts, 
or snuff to excite action and sensation ; and lastly, en- 
deavor to imitate respiration by closing one nostril, 
blowing into the other with a bellows, and pressing 
upon the chest as in the natural process of breathing. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the back of the 
neck must be pressed to expel the air thus forced into it, 
aiter the manner of natural breathing. 

** By the very competent medical practitioner who gives 
us this information, we are informed that restoration 
has been effected by this means by constant perseverance, 
after eight hours’ suspension—a matter which should 
be impressed upon the memory of every one, as life may 
be restored long after—to ail appearances—it has been 
manifestly extinct.’’ 





A Nice Pornt.—Some ladies have objected because we 
address them as ‘‘esquires.’”’ Now, let us argue this 
A lady writes us a letter, and, assumiog a name, 
she signs it ‘‘J. Smith.’ Now, would it not be pre- 
sumed that said J. Smith was a masculine biped? That 
Now, suppose she signed it “‘ Jane Smith.” 


point. 


is one point. 
How are we to know whether Jane has been hooped ? 
that is, with the hoop matrimonial—the ring. And 
again, suppose a lady signs a letter “Frank E. Smith.” 
Would you not—no, not that—but would you not afirm 
that said Frank was a decided pan‘aloonic character? 
Most undoubtedly. This is the way the ladies bother 
us. We are willing to Mrs. or Miss them—but we should 
be sorry to do the latter, for they are always welcome 
to us; but, ladies, dear ladies, why do you not, when you 
sign your names, put the prefix (Miss) Jane Smith, or 
Miss Frank E. Smith, or Mrs. John Smith, or whatever 


your names may be? Please try and remember this. 





Cavrioy.—When sending money, use a wafer in seal- 
ing your letter, in addition to the sealing matter that is 
on the envelope. The want of this precaution has cos\ 


us an immense amount of money. 
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We ask attention to the advertisement of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, on the fourth page of ourcover. Here 
is a chance offered to all to obtain farms on reasonable 
terms. We found the following inan exchange paper :— 

“A VERIFIED EsTiMATE.—In the year 1851, Mr. Robert 
Rantoul, of Massachusetts, at the time Solicitor of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, put forth a pamph- 
let, in which he boldly asserted that if our prairies could 
be speedily opened by the construction of railroads, the 
increase of population in Illinois would be one hundred 
aud ten per cent. in the next ten years. Probably the 
statement of Mr. Rantoul had a greater influence on the 
minds of capitalists than those of any other writer at 
that time, and the result of the late census is a remark- 
able illustration of the accuracy and ability with which 
Mr. Rantoul studied the progress of emigration west- 
ward, and verifies his prediction that the great volume 
of this emigration would settle on the prairie soil of 
Illinois, because of the wonderful ease with which it 
could be converted into cultivated farms. The amount 
expended on railroads in this State since 1850 is nearly 
one hundred millions of dollars. In the same period 
the population has increased one hundred and two per 
eent.—from 851,470 in 1850 to 1,739,496 in 1860. On the 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad the percentage of 
increase has been very much greater, being one hundred 
and forty-two percent. There are forty-nine counties 
touched by this road, which show a population of 
814,891 in 1860 against 335,589 in 1850, a gain of 479,293. 
In the fifty-three counties not touched by the Illinois 
Central Railroad the increase is only seventy-six per 
eent. These counties in 1850 contained a population of 
815,875. In 1860 the same counties have 924,605.”’ 

SPEAKING OF OvR Neepwes, here is one among the 
many favorable notices we receive of our needles, and 
we select the following for reasons that the letter itself 
will show. Let it be remembered that Brooklyn is op- 
posite New York, and three minutes and two cents take 
you from one city to the other. 


Broostyry, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1861. 
L. A. Gopry: Srr—Please send a package of your cele- 
I cannot find any in the city that will 
equal them. Also, a package of copying paper. 
Mrs. H. 


brated needles. 


To THOSE WHO PrrcHAsE THE LADY’s Book or DEALERS, 
AND TO THOSE WHO RECEIVE THEIR SUPPLIES FROM THEM. 
—We wish all such to understand that if they find any 
advertisement in the Book, placed loosely in there, that 
they are not from us. 
tice, which will also be found on the top of the first 
page of our Book, because advertisements are placed in 
the Book obnoxious to us and to others, and we object 
most strenuously to their being put there; but we can- 


We are induced to give this no- 


not control them, as we sell our Book in large quanti- 
ties to those who sell to others, and who, themselves 
being publishers of books, put these advertisements in 
the Lady's Book for the purpose of distributing them. 
Crry Rattroaps.—What a revolution city railroads 
have made! Everybody rides in them. 
keep carriages; there is no necessity of them. 


Very few now 
We 
frequently ride up in the cars with a lady who is worth 
in her own right $2,000,000. It is not necessary for the 
preservation of her dignity that she should keep a 
carriage, and few do now, except those who feel that 
necessity. 
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CAMDEN AND Ampoy RatLRoaD Company.—Nothing 
speaks more loudly in favor of the careful management 
of this company than the unexampled prosperity which 
has atteuded all its business transactions, and all its ef- 
forts to subserve the public interests. For a number of 
years past we have known a number of the directors and 
managers of the company, as well as a number of the 
principal employees, and we do not think that a more 
prudent and public spirited set of men than the former, 
ora more obliging and accommodating body of agents 
than the latter, can be found on any railroad in the coun- 
try. In saying this much, we repeat nothing more than 
the admissions made by the public sentiment, and by 
individuals of every class, who have been imthe habit 
of using that railroad for business or pleasure. As an 
evidence of the prosperity of the road, their last divi- 
dend was six per cent. for six months, and a bonus of 
twenty-five per cent. payable in stock. 





FemMALe Manners.—Scarcely anything is so offensive 
in the manners of a lady, who moves in good society, 
as that of ostentation. By this is meant that kind of 
manner which savors too much of self-appreciation and 
display—indicating a disposition to make herself over 
conspicuous—and which, in short, is the acting out ofa 
spirit of self-confidence and conceit. This appears badly 
enough when exhibited by one of the opposite sex, but, 
when seen in a young lady, it is quite intolerable. Lia- 
bility to embarrassment from every slight change of cir- 
cumstances, and an awkward bashfulness, are not, of 
course, at all desirable ; but between these and an osten- 
tatious manner, there is a happy medium, consisting of 
a due combination of confidence and modesty, which 
renders a lady pleasing to all with whom she associates, 
If, however, either of these extremes must be followed, 
it will be found that diffidence will be more readily par- 
doned than ostentation. And yet, while ostentatiousness 
of marner is to be avoided, it is necessary to guard against 
any appearance of studied reserve. Persons are not un- 
frequently met with whose manners leave upon the 
minds of those with whom they come in contact, the 
painful impression of being regarded with distrust or 
suspicion. Wherever this trait appears, it is almost 
certain to excite feelings of anger or prejudice. Most 
persons will bear anything with more patience than to 
be told, either directly or indirectly, that they are un- 
worthy of confidence. A significant smile, or nod, or 
look, with a third person, which is not intended to be 
understood by the individual with whom conversation 
is being carried on is a marked violation of propriety, 
and hgs often caused a deeply wounded sensibility, and 
While a lady should 
studiously avoid everything of this kind, her manners 
should be characterized by a happy frankness, such as 
will, in whatever circumstances she may be placed, leave 


sometimes the loss of friendship. 


no doubt of her sincerity. 


Snapow Burr.—Shadow Buff is played in the follow- 
ing manner: If the window happen to have a white 
curtain, it may be fastened at the bottom, so as to make 
a smooth still surface; in the absence of a white cur- 
tain, a tablecloth may be fastened upon the wall. The 
one chosen to act the part of the Blind Man sits before 
the curtain with his back to the light and to his com- 
panions. When all is arranged, they pass by on the 
opposite side of the room, so as to cast their shadow on 
the white surface. They may put on turbans or shawls, 
or walk lame, or in any other manner disguise them- 
selves; and he must tell who they are, if he can. 
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A Hixt to Dratressep Uncies.—Our good friend 
Avunculus was intrusted with the care of a child fora 
couple of hours. He rode a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross ; he ran up the hill with Jack and Jill; he expa- 
tiated merrily on the agricultural distress of Little Bo- 
peep, who had lost all her sheep; and ate bread and 
butter an infinity of times with Master Tom Tucker; he 
played at coach and horses; he crowed, and grunted, 
and brayed with a fidelity worthy of Herr Von Joel, 
and laid bare all his wealth of nursery lore. His young 
charge was in ecstasies; it laughed, and clapped its 
hands, and opened its eyes and ears eagerly for more. 
The success was undoubted ; but, alas! what was fun 
to the yotfng child was fatigue to the elderly uncle; his 
strength and memory had alike come to an end, and 
there was still a big hour left for dandling and romping. 
Should he pause, but for five minutes, he knew only too 
The child 
would certainly ery! probably howl! perhaps kick! 
within 


well the fatality that would infallibly ensue 


and then what was he to do? Not a woman 
reach, and he unused to the rebellious ways of children! 
At last, in his despair—for he 
with very indifferent 


bright expedient: 


The crisis was alarming 
had been doling a “ba-a-lamb!"’ 
eclat—he hit upon the 
‘Now, Master Jackey,"’ he 
“we'll have a fine game! Let us play at by-by.’’ So 
Ten 


minutes afterwards, Avunculus opened half an eyelid to 


following 
exclaimed, glowingly, 
saying, he closed his eyosn, and #o did the child 


; the trick had anawered almost beyond his 
hopes; the ehild the 
young pleture of innocence to the sofi aa tenderly as 


reconnoltre 


was fast asleep! He removed 


any mother; and “Uncle” continued his newspaper with 
the 


lease 


greatest comfort until “ Mamma’ came home to re- 
his diflculties, N.B 


beat game to play with a playful child—when there laa 


him from Remember! the 


great disparity of years between the two playfellows—is 
* By-by." 

We 
religious paper, and one bearing the high character of 
We thank the 


consider this a very great compliment from a 


the Richmond Chriatian Intelligencer, 
editor :— 

‘We have received the January number of Godey's 
Lady's Book, and have to say, without exaggeration, 
that it Is beyond comparison, the Firat periodical of its 
kind in this country, if not in the world. The reading 
matter is carefully prepared for the ‘home circle,’ and, 
without fear of poisoning their minds, parents may 
safely place the Book in the hands of the young folks, 
The sting of the serpent lurks not amid the flowers, as 
in the purely sensation productions of the day.’’* 

To THOSE WHO wisn TO Beat Down.—It is as well for 
all to understand that we never allow ourselves to be 
“beat down’”’ in our price; what we publish we adhere 
to. Some persons try the experiment, offering us three 
dollars for two copies of the book. Once for all, our 
prices are published, and those we abide by. 





“Tue Beer t@ ALWAYS THR CoeapgEst."’—Our motto for 
this year has been fully realized, as our various letters 
willshow. The public has become assured of the fact 
that for a few cents more they get quadruple the matter 
they get in any other magazine, and tenfold more beau- 
tifal. 


PuoTrooRAPuic portrait visiting cards are now all the 
rage 
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Tus Water-Cure World, of Brattleboro, pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to our very able editor of the Health 
Department, Dr. John 8. Wilson, of Columbus, Ga. We 
find hundreds of them in our exchanges :— 

‘*Godey's Lady's Book for February is promptly on 
hand, as usual. Its fashion-plate, double size, is the 
attraction with its numerous readers. ‘A High Walk 
in Life,’ on steel, is very pleasing, and a great many of 
wood engravings adorn the number. ‘Hoops and Far- 
thingales’ proves that the crinoline fever of modern 
days is but a revival of an ancient fashion. We are 
very glad to perceive that, while caring for the fashiona, 
Godey has some thought of health, and presents each 
month a sensible article upon the subject, from Dr. J. 8. 
Wilson, of Columbus, Ga. 
could be found in every magazine in the country.” 

We can furnish Dr. Wilson's book for $1 25. 


We wish such a department 





Tus wedding-dress of the Princess of Polignac, who 
married the rich banker's son, M. Mires, in Paria, is de- 
scribed by Le Pollet, It was of moire, quite plain in the 
skirt, but with a long train, high body, buttoned in front 
with fine pearls; an English lace collar, fastened at the 
throat by a diamond brooch; the bouquet of orange- 
blossom, fastened at the walat; the colffure with a dia- 
dom of white lilac and roses; the hair fastened behind 
under a rich comb of diamonds; an immense veil of 
English lace thrown over the head and falling nearly to 
the bottom of the dress, completed this distingue toilet, 
The second bridesmaid had on a dress of white silk, 
trimmed round the skirt with three rows of pinked silk 
ruching, the third row carried up to the waist, The 
bouquet of orange-flowers placed in the bow of the sash, 
which was also trimmed with ruches, A djadem wreath 
of white roses and lilles of the valley, over which was 
thrown the large, square veil of plain thulle, simply 
hemmed, The third bridesmaid, who was young and 
beautiful, wore a dress at once simple and elegant, I¢ 
wis composed of white tarlatine, very fine and thin, 
covered with pink flounces of the same, A high, full 
body, with aruche round the throat, A wide scarf of 
white silk, with fringed ends round the waist, fastened 
in a bow at the side, in which was placed the orange- 
flower bouquet. A diadem wreath of white moss rose- 
buds in the hair, over which a large veil, also of tarla- 
tine, reaching nearly to the feet, 





Don’t Leyp your Lapy's Boox.—Don't lend your 
Lady's Book; let those who wish it subscribe. Don't 
let any one bribe you by saying, Lend me your maga- 
zine, and I will lend you mine. You have everything 
in the Book, without exchanging with a neighbor. 

Patrerns ror Inrants’ Dresses, on INFANTS’ Warp- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs, Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE. 


Havine procured a clean sheet of writing or drawing 


Fig. 1. 
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paper, the stiffer the better if you make your house on a 
large scale; but for the purpose of illustration it will 
be necessary to keep every part in proportion to the 


Cut out with your scissors the form of Fig. 2 


The windows 


whole 
double the size of diagrain 
may be cut out with a penknife, and also 
the three black lines inthe door, doubling 
the dotted line to open it. Fig 
the front, back, and sides of the house; 
bending the paper at the dotted lines on 


2 forms 


the inside for the support of the house; 
take a little gum or paste and join together 


if 


by the slip at the end; cut out a piece 
paper half as large again, in proportioa 
to the back, front, and sides of your house, 
for a stand, and fix with gum the end 
pieces to the foundation 

The Roof (Fig. 3). Cut out a plece of 
paper the outside form, also double the 
size of the pattern, and with a penknife 
cut through the black lines, and bend over 
the dotted one 


viously cut out the hole for the chimney, 


at each end llaving pre- 


gum or paste the ends on to the inside of 
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‘Cecil 


























the front and back of the top, and bending over the dotted 
line in the centre, your roof will form into the proper 
shape 

The Chimney (Pig. 4). 
figure, and also double the size of 
pattern; bend over at the dotted 


Cut out the outside form of the 


Fig. 4. 


lines for the square, gum or paste 
the remaining end, paste on to the 


inside of the square, and when 


dry put it through the hole in the 
roof, and turn over the ends, and 
fix them to the inside of the top. 
Now place the roof on the front, 
back, and sides, which you have 
already constracted, and you will have a very pretty 
little toy-house. Sut to make the whole more complete, 
if you wish to take a little more time about it, you can 


easily form a railing and little gate around your cot- 
tage, which you will find will be well worth the extra 
trouble, as it will make your house more finished and 
perfect. 
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The Railings (Fig. 5), Cut out two allps of paper the 
length you may require to go round your cottage, and 


the same distance apart as in the pattern, and then cut 
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out a number of smaller ones, of the shape and size of 
Fig. 6; take care to keep them all of one size, and then 
with a little gum or paste fix on near the end of Fig. 5, 


and at equal distances (Fig. 7). When you have fin- 
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ished, you can fix them tothe ground and the rail by 
sinall pieces of paper and gum on the inside 

The Gate (Pig. 8). 
the rails, and may be done the same size as the figure. 


This is made in the same manner as 


Fig. 8. 





When completed, it may be fixed by gumming two very 


small pieces of paper to act as hinges; and your house 


and its inclosure will be com plete, 


Prince Kune (says a correspondent of the Times at 
P 1) appears to be about thirty-one or thirty-two 
years old; he is rather short, and would be handsome 


in the face ifthe mouth and chin did not spoil the other 


features, as they do all high-born Tartars, by making 


them look sheepish. On visiting the Earl of Elgin the 


other day he was dressed in a puce-colored satin robe, 


with the Imperial dragon coiled in a circle, about a foot 


in diameter, and embroidered in gold, on his breast, 


shoulders, and back He wore a common Chinese cap, 
without any ornament. He remained over two hours, 
and during the conversation after lunch said, ‘that 
until our visit this year they did not know that India 
was merely a province of the British empire; they for- 
merly believed Great Britain to be a very small island, 
the population of which was so large that more than 


half were obliged to live in ships ste 

Harr Dye tx Four Dirrerent Cotors.—The most per- 
kind, 
Berger, of Paria, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
the hair 


fect article of this manufactured by the celebrated 


in Chestnut Street above Fourth It will color 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to theabove, Mr 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 


every article in the hair line 





“Tt 


mpetency 


A GENTLEMAN, in advertising for a wife, says: 
would be weil if the lady were possessed of ¢ 
sufficient to secure her against excessive grief in case of 
accident occurring to her companion.”’ 


A Lerrer on rts TRavets.—A correspondent mentions 


he considers gross ignorance, but 





an instance of what 
which was most likely simply carelessness on the part 
In May last, he posted 
he addressed it 


of the London post-office officials 


s letter in London for Hungary ; name 


of the town, via France, Hungary, but forgot to add 


Austria.” The letter never arrived. At the post-office 


in London they seem to have taken it for granted that 


Hungary’ is somewhere in India, and that “via 


France’’ means it should go by way of Marseilles, and 


» to Caleutta it went; then to Lucknow, Kurrachee, 


Bombay, Madras, Galle, and finally to Hong-Kong. 


lere, at last, a highly-educated post-office phenomenon 
wrote on it, “Try Hungary, part of Austria, Europe,” 
and sent it back. So at last, after eight months’ travel- 


I'ng, it arrived at ite destination 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


Very pretty, and worthy our Arm-Chair:— 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


BY BLEANOR C, DONNELLY. 
Sne sat in the shade of the portico, 
Busy with some sweet task ; 
The Spanish eyes and the forehead low, 
Hid by the airy masque 
Of the dusky hair that had rippled down 
As he sprang o'er the flower-bed 
In sooth, she had purposed to frame a frown, 


But she framed a smile instead ! 


Ile took her hand in that certain way, 

More eloquent than words, 

No sound fell into the silent day, 

Save the chirp of the orchard birds ; 

Her work lay close by her side unscann’d, 

The book on her knee unread— 

In sooth, she had purposed to loose her hand, 

But he caught the other instead ! 

And when with the wealth of the rosy June, 

The bees to their hives had got, 

He leaned, through the lull of the sleepy noon, 

And whispered a—you know what ! 

She swayed from his earnest eyes, aud low 

She buried her blushing head— 

In sooth, she had purposed to say “No! no!" 

But she murmured “ Yes!"’ instead! 

LITERARY CREATION. —Men are becoming more deeply 
imbued with a spirit of a common humanity, and know 
and participate in each other's intellectual condition. 
There is a remarkable proof of this in the perpetually 
repeated instances of concurrent mental action between 
unconnected individuals. Not only does almost every 
new mechanical contrivance originate with half a dozen 
different inventors at the same moment, but the same 
thing is true of literary creation. If you conceive a 
striking thought, a beautiful image, an apposite illus- 
tration, which you know to be original with yourself, 
and delay for a twelvemonth to vindicate your priority 
of claim by putting it on record, you will find a dozen 
the 
unfathomable 


scattered authors simultaneously uttering same 


thing. There the 
depths, out of which gush unbidden the well-springs of 


are in human mind 
poesy and of thought; there are mines unilluminated 
even by the lamp of consciousness, where the intellect 
toils in silent, sleepless seclusion, and sends up, by in- 
visible machinery, the ore of hidden veins to be smelted 
and refined in the light of open day. The press, which 
has done so much to reveal man to man, thereby to pro- 
mote the reciprocal action of each upon his fellow, has 
established new sympathies between even these mys- 
terious abyssea of our wonderful and fearful being, and 
thus contributed to bring about a oneness of character 
manifests itself in oneness of 


which unmistakably 


thought and oneness of speech. 





Somer ladies were conversing one day in our presence 
upon the “ receipts’’ published in the Lady's Book ; one 
of them observed, and we will say truly, ‘‘ Well, the 
‘Receipts’ of the Lady's Book have given Mr. Godey’s 
family many a good dinner.” If we must explain, we 
must. She meant the receipts of money 

Tre best 83 00 and the best &2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for #3 50. Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur's 


Home Magazine. 








GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR, 








VILLA IN THE BRACKETTED STYLE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by SAmuRL SLOAN, Architect, Philadelphia, 





PERSPECTIVE 


FIRST FLOOR. 

Firat foor.—A the drawing-room, 15 by 24 feet ; B the 
sitting-room, 16 by 19 feet; C the dining-room, 15 by 23 
feet; D the entrance-hall, 11 by 11 feet, which narrows 
to 7 feet on the rear and contains the main stairway; E 
the kitchen, 14 by 18 feet; F the back kitchen, 12 by 12 
feet ; GG the porches. 

The second story contains five chambers of large di 
mensions; and the attic will have sufficient height to 
make three comfortable and well lighted rooms. 


— A A PLLINER SE 


VIEW. 





BECOND STORY, 
The cost for erecting this design of brick or stone, near 
Philadelphia, finished in a plain, substantial manner, 
would be $6,500, 


Extract ofa letter from an Indiana editor :— 
The Book is worth fifty dollars a year to me and my 


family 
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Harm Onnaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 


the articles have given great satisfaction. 





Breastpins, from #4 to $12 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to &3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15, 

Fob-chains, from $6 to #12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to #11 the set 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hare is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look upto 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: “I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 





A ConsTANTINOPLE letter says: ‘‘The Russian General 
Sebastianoff arrived a few days ago in Pera from Mount 
Athos, where he has been employed for nearly two 
years, with a staff of no fewer than thirty assistants, 
taking photographie copies of the biblical and other 
ancient MSS. to be found in the various convents of the 
mountain He is said to have secured 16,000 negatives, 
amongst whic. are copies of an Old and New Testament 
of the ninth century, and one of the Psalms of the 
seventh. From the positives of the copies thus made 
lithographs will be taken in St. Petersburg, at the ex- 
pense of the government, for presentation to the chief 
national libraries of Europe.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 
Be to 


county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 


particular, when writing, mention the town, 
out of post-marks, 


Mrs. M. L. De L.—Sent comb, ear-rings, &c. January 


221 
Miss L. M. R.—Sent orné ball 22d. 
J. H. 8.—Sent hair-work 22d 
Mrs. C. D. A.—Sent pattern child's dress 22d, 


Mrs. C. T. R.—Sent pattern Prince's wrap 28th, 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





Mrs. J. V. W.—Sent infant's shoes and pattern 28th, 
M. E. B.—Sent hair ring 30th, 

Miss M. E. B —Sent embroidery pattern 30th. 

8. E. C.—Sent crochet hook, cotton, &c. 30th, 

Mrs. L. R. L.—Sent glass beads 30th. 

A. Bluenose.—Received $5. 

Miss F. 8. B.—Sent hair ring February 2d. 

E. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2d. 


Mrs. K. G.—Sent envelopes and ruffle trimming 2d. 


Mrs, E. L P.—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 2d. 
Mrs. C. W. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 
M. C. L.—Sent pattern Prince’s wrap 4th 


Mrs. F. L. H.—Sent pattern body and sleeve 4th. 
Mrs. H. R. B.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. A. V. J.—Sent white floss 6th. 

Mrs. D. J. H.—Sent Shetland wool, &c. Sth. 


Miss M. BE. M. E.—Sent hair heart, 6th. 

W. J. M.—Sent puff combs 6th. 

Mrs. M. L. F.—Sent muslin, cassimere, &c., by Harn- 
den’s express 6th. 

Miss V. A. C —Sent pictures for potichomanie Sth. 

Mrs. R. H. L. B—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &e. Sth. 

M. E. A.—Sent white embroidery silk and patterns 8th. 


Miss S. M. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and apron 
1}th. 

Miss A. H.—Sent hair breastpia 11th. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent patterns of boy’s clothes 13th. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent patterns infant’s wardrobe 13th. 

Mrs. M. L. R.—Sent hair ring and curl clasps 13th. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XVIII.—(Continued.) 


387. Taere does not exist a metal which may not be 
combined with sulphur by means direct or indirect ; and, 
considering that sulphur is very extensively distributed, 
it will not be wondered at that so many metals occur in 
nature as sulphurets. The most usual method of form- 
ing a sulphuret consists, as we have seen, in bringing 
together sulphur and a metal under the influence of heat, 
but various other to 
Thus, when hydrosulphurie acid is passed through 
metallic solutions the precipitate which results iss sul- 
and again, when a sulphate, or combination of 


methods are known chemists, 


phuret ; 
sulphuric acid, is heated, in contact with charcoal, in 
close The 
reason of this latter effect will be obvious when it is 
remembered that a sulphate only differs from a sulphuret 
in this—that it contains oxygen, which the latter does 
not; hence, if we heat it with a body greedy of oxygen 
(such as charcoal), a sulphuret should theoretically re- 
sult. Practice confirms theory in this respect 

388. Put a little sulphuret of iron just developed into 
a test-tube; add hydrochloric acid, end apply heat; the 
result will be the evolution of hydrosulphurie acid— 


vessels, the result is again a sulphuret. 


easily recognizable by its disgusting smell, or by its 
quality of blackening a slip of paper dipped in a solution 
of acetate of lead. Most sulphurets, when treated thus 
with hydrochloric acid, evolve hydrosulphuric acid gas, 
and any substance which yields hydrosulphuric acid 
when thus treated may be considered as a sulphuret. 
Sulphuret of iron also yields hydrosulphuric acid when 
mixed with sulphuric acid and water, as we have seen 
(125), and by this means, indeed, is hydrosulphuric acid 
usually generated in practice. 

359. Sulphur, we mentioned, is very widely distributed 











CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 





through the animal and vegetable kingdom, being ne- 
cessary to the existence of ali animals. Most persons 
may have remarked the blackening of a silver spoon 
which has been employed in scooping out an egg. This 
blackening depends on the combination of silver with 
sulphur, silver being one of the metals the sulphuret of 
which (130, 223) is black. For the purpose of showing 
this effect with precision, boil an egg hard, and thrust 
in it a silver spoon; let the spoon remain there for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour; then remove it, and 
A far more delicate test of 
sulphur, however, consists of a solution of oxide of lead 


observe the blackening. 


in liquor potass#, which we will proceed to make. 

390. Take a solution of acetate of lead, and add to it 
liquor ammonia until all the oxide has been thrown 
down ; collect the oxide, wash it well, and add liquor 
potassw. After boiling for an instant in a Florence flask, 
filter, and keep the solution in a well-stoppered bottle, 
It is a combination of oxide of lead with potash, anda 
most delicate test for minute portions of sulphur. 

391. Into a test-tube put a small piece of white flannel, 
no matter how old or how much washed ; add a little of 
the test solution, and boil. The flannel will immediately 
blacken, owing to the formation of black sulphuret of 
lead ; the sulphur being contributed by the flannel itself. 
In like manner may feathers be also demonstrated to 
contain sulphar. 

392. Take a little Glauber’s salt, which is a combina- 
tion of sulphuric acid with soda, and therefore called 
sulphate of soda, or a little sulphate of lime, and mix 
either of these intimately with an equal bulk of charcoal 
Put the mixture into an iron spoon; and, placing the 
spoon over a fire, dry the mixture well; when dry, 
ram the mixture into a tobacco-pipe until the latter is 
two-thirds filled. Now fit over the surface a disk of 
paper, and over the paper some slightly moistened pow- 
dered clay, so as to exclude the air. Expose the whole to 
red, or, still better, white heat, remove the tobacco-pipe, 
allow it gradually to cool, and when cold scoop out the 
clay until you arrive at the boundary defined by the 
paper (now carbonized) disk ; next scoop out the contents, 
put them into a test-tube, add hydrochloric acid, and 
recognize by the smell, and by a slip of paper dipped in 
acetate of lead (388, 389) or potash lead solution, the 
hydrvsulphuric acid which escapes. Hence the sulphate 
must have become changed by heating with charcoal to 
a sulphuret (388), otherwise hydrosulphuriec acid would 
not have been evolved. 


— Centre-Cable Gossip. 


LIST OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 


THERE are many people who have not time for annuals, 
and cannot afford regular bedding plants every spring to 
brighten their borders with at little expenditure of time 
and trouble. For such we 
Country Gentleman” a list of hardy perennials, that will 
be fouad to remain from year to year with very little 
care and attention. 

Myosotis — Forget-me-not. A well-known, delicate 
little flower, almost as hardy as grass, growing and 
spreading rapidly in clusters; light blue with white 
eyes. 

Primrose 
able. 

Oriental Poppy. 


have selected from “The 


Most of them have yellow flowers. Desir- 


A very showy flower, five or six 
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inches in diameter; orange-scarlet in color, with a large 
black spot at the base of each petal. 

Phloxes, These, with the Dicentras and Delphiniums, 
are among the finest perennials growing. The varieties 
are numerous, and, without exception, good 

Potentilla, Strawberry-like leaves; red and yellow 
flowers. Those with blood-red flowers are among the 
best. 

Primula—Primrose. Dwarf plants, flowering early 
in the spring. P. auricula is a beautiful plant, but 
difficult of cultivation with us on account of the great 
extremes of temperature. P. polyanthus is much more 
hardy, and will flourish well in a somewhat shaded, 
sheltered location, in good, moist soil. The flowers are 
of various colors, in trusses on stems six to eight inches 
high. 

Pyrehrum—Feverfew. The double variety is very 
handsome, having small white, daisy-like flowers. It 
generally needs a little protection of litter in winter. 
The double varieties are 
very pretty. R. aconitifolius luteo pleno, with yellow 
flowers, and R. acon. alba pl., with white flowers, are 
the best 

We shall finish this list next month, in time for plant- 


Ranunculus — Buttercup. 


ing. 
PARLOR PETS. 

From an elaborate and clever article upon “dog- 
life,’’ ina recent publication, we group some interesting 
items about those which have been more particularly 
considered “lady's dogs It will be seen that the 
poodle ranks very low in the list 

‘Of pet spaniels, the King Charles, beloved beauty, 
unquestionably stands pre-eminent. As everybody 
knows, he takes his name from the royal patron who 
introduced him, with other French fashions, into Eng- 
land. 
breed exists there similar, though larger. 
Clooney, of the Perry Expedition, brought one to the 


He is supposed to have originated in Japan, asa 
Captain Mo- 


United States, which slightly resembled the King Charles 
and Blenheim stock, but lacked their beauty and sym- 
metry of form. A perfect King Charles possesses seven 
distinguishing points of canine beauty: round head, 
short nose, long, curly ears, large, full eyes, black and 
tan color, without speck of white, perfect symmetry of 
form, and of weight not exceeding ten pounds, Such an 
animal, purchased by Mr. Butler for forty-four guineas, 
in England, is now in his possession. Not long ago, one 
was sold at public auction, in the old country, for the 
sum of five hundred and twenty-five guineas, or $2,600! 
Innumerable dogs, of impure breed and inferior points, 
are sold as King Charles spaniels in New York, their 
prices rising from $25 to $200, The genuine are, in 
rarity, second only to the Italian greyhound. 

“The Blenheim spaniel is so named from a village in 
Oxfordshire, England, where the breed has been kept 
select. Of the same origin as the King Charles, he is 
similar in appearance, but generally more delicate and 
slender. He also varies in color, being orange and 
white; black, and tan, and white, ete. 


are few pure bred ones extant, such always commanding 


As usual, there 


high prices, though less than those paid for the King 
Charles spaniel. In New York Blenheims of average 
appearance sell for from $20 to 


“The Italian greyhound, very similar to the English, 


25 
but much smaller, and too delicate to be of any service 
in the field, but the most graceful of parlor pets, some- 
times, when full-grown, not exceeding six or eight 
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pounds in weight; and, valued in accordance with his 
diminutiveness, ranges from $40 and upward. They are 
more salable than the English greyhounds, the pure 
breed being, as usual, extremely scarce and valuable, 
Fine specimens have been sold at $150, 

“Of poodles, the dealers of this metropolis supply a 
great variety—principally to its German and French 
population, These dogs vary exceedingly in size and 
appearance, from the effects of breeding, climate, and 
usage; their weight varying from two to sixty pounds, 
Apart from their capacity for amusing gymnastic per- 
formances, they have little value, selling at from §2 to 
$6 or 8 

‘The pug-dog, like the King Charles of Japanese ori- 
gin, and, a century ago, a fashionable companion of old 
maids of the Tabitha Bramble order, is so rare that his 
price, like himself, has become a thing of the past. In 
appearance he was not unlike a bull-dog ; in disposition 
the very opposite, With this obsolete pet we may con- 
clude our notices of them." 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. What they Grow in Japan.—“ Among the staples 
brought over to California are rape-seed oil, peas, pears, 
tobacco, isinglass, rice, and sweet potatoes. The rape- 
seed oil is of superior quality. The invoice arrived just 
as the recommendation had come from Washington for 
its exclusive use in the light-houses on this coast. The 
leaf tobacco, the judges tell me, is much of it equal to 
the best from Havana. The leaf is small and very 
thin, the veins delicate and flexible. The pears were 
plump, rusty-coated, heavy, and shaped like an apple; 
their taste insipid and flashy, but for preserves or for 
stewing searcely inferior to quinces, The rice is nearer 
the size of barley than of ours, but seems more to abound 
in mucilage. The Chinese will snap up the whole in- 
voice for their own use. The sweet potatoes were in- 
wardly of a yellowish white ; on being roasted or stewed 
they present almost the luscious sweetness of the Caro- 
linas, which, by the way, are the width of a continent 
ahead of the mammoths that we raise in California, 
The chestnuts came over packed in dirt, as sound and 
fresh as if just gathered. They are almost the size of 
the horse-chestnut, and sweet as our Eastern chestnut, 
being very tolerable eating, even while uncooked. The 
seaweed was a finer article than the Irish moas of the 
drug stores, and without any mustiness of favor. The 
isinglass seems like a pure mucilage, without any fishy 
taste. The peas I have had no opportunity to lay along 
my palate, and can say nothing of them. Great hopes 
areentertained that Japan will yet furnish us a cheap 
and constant supply of some of the articles above enu- 
merated, of a better quality than can be produced at 
home, At the best, it is thought that our ranches may 
be made to grow some articles for which these cargoes 
furnish the seed, with profit and improvement upon our 
present supply. 

2. Good Receipts for Bread and Biscuit.—The follow- 
ing directions are copied from the Transactions of the 
Chenango County Agricultural Society for 1859. They 
are the statements of the ladies who received premiums 
for the best bread exhibited :— 

Mra. John Shattuck's Statement for Making Brown 
Bread.—One quart rye meal, two quarts Indian meal, 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix thoroughly with 
sweet milk. Let it stand one hour, then bake in a slow 
oven. 

Mrs. Eugene Hart's Statement for Making Wheat 


| 
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Bread,—One spoonful of hop yeast, two potatoes, boiled, 
one pint of water, and make a sponge, and when light 
or sufficiently raised, mix hard and let it rise, and when 
it is light again, I mould it over, and bake when light. 

Mre. O. L. Crowell'’s Statement for Making Wheat 
Bread,.—Grate one-half dozen potatoes; jam, and add 
one quart of water, one cup of hop yeast at night, and 


' In the morning, When light, add three teaspoonfuls of 


sugar, and flour to form adough. Let rise; when light, 
put it in tins; let rise again, and bake one-half hour. 

For biscuit, take some of the bread dough in the morn- 
ing, as much as would make a loaf of bread, add one 
cup of butter, mix well, let rise, then make into biscuit, 
let rise, then bake, Tea rusks, one-half pint new milk, 
one cup of hop yeast; set the sponge at night; add 
flour to the above to make a batter; in the morning add 
one-half pint of milk, one cup of sugar, one of butter, 
one egg, one nutmeg, flour to make it sufficiently stiff; 
let rise, then roll it out and cut it out; let rise, then bake, 

Mre. E. H. Prentice’s Statement af Making Molasees 
Cup Cake.—Two cups of molasses, two cups of butter, 
three eggs, one-third cup cold water, one tablespoonfual 
soda, and bake. 

38. A Word to Housekeeping Gentlemen.—A bachelor 
housekeeper has no more to say at home than one of his 
own hens, He may every now and then assume a sem- 
blance of power; but the Amazons in his employ, what- 
ever may be the master’s seeming advantage before 
strangers, always close the campaign in reality victori- 
ous, The married men, too, as in affection and interest 
bound, generally give up the one-half of the authority 
to their wives, well knowing that if they don’t they 
may lose the whole. One thing is obVious, that the 
seldomer the husbands interfere to correct the female 
department of the kitchen the better. They areapt jo 
do so without any cause existing in the individual case 
of complaint; and, if there be an appeal made to the 
mistress, and the master found decidedly in the wrong, 
then, between thetwo, he feels very small. Besides, when 
a master interferes, he is apt to say too much; whereas 
the mistress has not only more experience in such mat- 
ters, but more prudence, too. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by l#dies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a8 well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
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talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—Child's walking-dress of blue cashmere, with 
small round pelerine. The dress is braided with very 
narrow black velvet, and has long ends of the cashmere, 
braided, fastened to a belt falling at the back. 

Fig. 2.—Infant'’s robe, elegantly embroidered en tab- 
lier ; trimmed with blue rosettes; wide sash of blue 
ribbon, and cap trimmed to match. 

Fig. 3.—Nurses’ dress of brown de laine, with narrow 
frill at the neck. 

Vg. 4.—Dress of lavender-colored silk, with nine gra- 
duated flounces bound with lavender silk, rélieved with 
black velvet stripes ; sash bound with the same; body 
plain, trimmed with folds of the material, crossing from 
right to left in front; angel sleeves, trimmed with a 
puffing of the silk, and caught together with narrow 
bands. Straw-colored gloves, with two buttons, and 
worked with lavender-color.@ Bonnet of rice straw, 
trimmed with fuchsia-colored ribbon and Marguerites of 
the same color. 

Fig. 5.--A wine-colored silk, with three flounces bound 
with black velvet and a puffing at the bottom of the 
skirt; then three flounces graduated’ in their width, 
and a puffing put on in festoons, each festoon being 
caught up with a large ribbon bow and ends; body 
trimmed en berthé, with two ruffles and a puffing; sleeves 
loose, and trimmed to match the skirt. Ribbon sash, 
Gloves worked with wine-color, 
to match the dress. Frill of lace round the neck. 

Fig. 6.—Green silk dress, having the front breadth 
gored, and nine very small ruffles at the bottom of the 
skirt; a row of buttons down the front of the dress; 
body plain; sleeves with caps, and trimmed at the bot- 
tom with box plaits and ruching. Point lace collar and 
sleeves. Leghorn bonnet, trtmmed with bunches of cher- 
ries; the bonnet ribbon has also cherries worked on it. 
Gloves worked with green. 


with bow and ends. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING FASHIONS. 
(See large extension plate in front.) 


Fig. 1.—A gored dress of wine-colored silk, buttoned 
up in front, with a lapel on the right side of the body 
formed of velvet, edged with a quilled ribbon; this 
trimming extends down the skirt on the left side until 
within about a quarter of a yard of the bottom, when it 
turns sharply tothe right and meets the velvet trimming 
which is placed about two inches from the bottom of the 
skirt; the sleeves are full coat sleeves, with cap drawn 
into a loose gauntlet cuff; small appliqué lace collar 
and sleeves to match. 

Fig. 2 is a cashmere robe de chambre of a light oak- 
color, with a very deep border of rich flowers ona darker 
oak ground, A small cape ison the body, which is full, 


and fastened at the throat and waist, but a little open in 
the middle to show a worked chemisette; sleeves and 
eollar of embroidered muslin. 

Fig. 3.—Morning robe of Marie Louise blue; the border 
is very rich, being of silk and wool; a portion of the 
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front breadth is white, with rich bordering crossing it; 
body plain; gold-colored silk cord and tassel. Linen 
collar and sleeves, finished with a narrow ruffle. 

These two designs for robes are from the establishment 
of A, T. Stewart, Broadway, New York, who has a large 
assortment of very beautiful morning robes. 

Fig. 4.—Green silk dress, buttoned over like a coat; 
lapels to turn over, edged with a ruche; straight waist, 
with sash ; sleeves full, with gauntlet caf. 

Boy's dress of light cloth ; jacket, vest, and pants being 
of the same material, and the first two bound with black 
velvet. 

Girl's dress.—A straw hat with plume; black silk 
coat trimmed with black velvet. 

SPRING BONNETS. 
(See engravings, page 292.) 

Fig. 1 represents a Paillasson straw of very thick plait, 
richly trimmed on the outside with roses, corn flowers, 
grasses, and loops of straw. The inside trimming isa 
ruche and bouquet of flowers on one side, and over the 
top and on the other side is simply a roll of green rib- 
bon, to suit the strings and cape of bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—A bonnet of rice straw, trimmed with white 
ribbon and black velvet, with wheat-ears on one side. 
The inside trimming is field flowers and blonde lace. 

HEADDRESSES. 
(See engravings, page 293.) 

Fig. 1.—Coiffure of pieces of black velvet, trimmed 
with either black or white lace, and formed intoa wreath, 
caught in front and at the back by pendants of black and 
gold bugles, 

Fig. 2.—Net formed of narrow black velvet, fastened 
with jet beads, and trimmed with loops of black ribbon 
worked with jet beads; a velvet bow with jet buckle 
finishes this wreath of loops in the centre. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR APRIL. 


At this season, when every one is wearing straw bon- 
nets and everybody buying them, the expense of Leg- 
horns and the so-called Tuscans, our English or French 
straws, is often a matter of wonder and questioning. We 
are sure our readers will be interested in an account of 
their manufacture, before we go on to chat of their 
shapes and styles. Leghorns come, as, perhaps our 
readers know, in the shape of a flat, round mat, and 
from it are cut and pressed into any prevailing shape. 

“It is chiefly in the neighborhood of Florence, Pisa, 
the district of Sienna, and in the upper part of the Val- 
ley of the Arno, that the best mats are made for straw 
hats. In these countries, whole families, old and young, 
may be seen occupied at this kind of work ; and it is cer- 
tain that this branch of industry brings in & very large 
sum annually tothe country. The cost of the raw ma- 
terial is inconsiderable; but the value of the work is so 
great that the women of the Valley of the Arno commit 
their domestic affairs to people from the mountains, that 
they may be able to devote all their time to the lucrative 
manufacture of straw plait. The following is the infor- 
mation which the author of this notice has obtained 
relative to this kind of industry. The straw used in 
working these mats is grown in districts mountainous 
It is produced from a kind of wheat, of 
This straw, though 


and sterile. 
which the grain is very small. 
slender, has much consistency, and the upper part of 
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the stalk being perfectly hollow, is easily dried, It is 
pulled out of the earth before the grain begins to form. 
After being freed from the soil which adheres to the root, 
it ia formed into amall sheaves to be winnowed; the 
part above the last joint of the stem is then plucked off, 
which is from four to «ix inches long, the ear remaining 
This being done, it is bleached alternately 
Rain ls very injurious to 
When a sudden 


attached to it 
by the dew and the sunshine 
it, and destroys much of ite whiteness 
shower comes on, every one is in motion gathering up 
the straw, Tho lower parts of the straw are treated in 
the same manner, and employed in forming mates of an 
inferior quality. The upper parta, torn off just to the 
knot, are sorted according to their degree of fineness, 
This sampling is made with much care, and usually af- 
fords straw of three different A quantity of 
straw worth three-quarters ofa paoli (4\gd.), after having 
undergone this process, is sold for ten paoll (4s. 7d.). 


prices 


The tress is formed of seven or nine strawa, which are 
begun at the lower end, and are consumed, in plaiting, 
to within an inch and a half of the upper extremity, in- 
All the ends of the straws that have 
been consumed are left out, so that the ears shall be on 
Aa fast as it is worked it is 

When it Is finished, the 


projecting ends and ears are cut off; it is then passed 


cluding the ear 


the other side of the tress 
rolled ona cylinder of wood 


with foree between the hand and a piece of wood, eut 
with a sharp edge to press and polish it. The tresses 
thus proggred, are used so that a complete hat shall be 
formed of one piece. They are sewed together with raw 
silk. The diameter of the hat ia in general the same, 
the only difference consiata in the degree of fineness, and, 
consequently, the number of turna which the tress has 
made in completing the hat These hate have from 
twenty to eighty such turns, the number regulating the 
price, which varies from 20 paoll (O49, 24.) to 100 piaatron 
(upwards of £20) Those of the frat quality have no 
fixed price A hat which sells for 100 piastres affords a 
profit of 40 to the merchant; the straw and ailk coating 
%) piaastroa, and the labor 40 plastros, The workers gain 
4d 


Several mereantile houses at Florence and Leghorn buy 
There 


about three or five paoll (le or Qe, Sd.) por day 
these hats on the spots where they are worked 
la one of these houses which annually exports them to 
the value of 400,000 florins (£5,500), French speculators 
have tried to cultivate this sort of atraw, but they have 
not been able to obtaln so fine a quality as that of Tus 
ecany."’ 

Many of the Leghorns this season are simply and grace- 
fully trimmed with a plume of feathers on one side, and 
In the inside isa roll of velvet, with a emall feather or 
bouquet of flowers, Taba are not so much worn this 
epring ; they are replaced by the roll or bandeau of velvet, 
snd the full inside lining deseribed in the last chat, but 
this style ia not generally so becoming as the soft lace 
tabs, Clusters of cherries make a pretty trimming, as 
shown in Fig 


For Mrs. Scofield’s 
many of plain-colored silks trimmed with silk, forming 


6 of our fashion-plate 


travelling bonnets we notice at 


a great contrast. The shapes are not so drooping over the 
face as they have been during the past winter, but stand 
English 


eplit straws and thin lace straws will be much worn, 


high from the head, and are of medium size 


the fronts being bound with a wide ribbon, violet, apple 
green, havanne, and lilac being the favorite colors 

Hats, n 
places, and also much liked for travelling, are of great 
they are trimmed with pheasants’ 


ow #0 universally worn by ladies at watering 


variety this season ; 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





and other game birds’ feathers; the graceful Coque 
plume is also much worn, We see a number of the 
turban-shaped hats for children, handsomely trimmed 
with plumes, 

For walking dresses, plain silks or small stripes are 
much in vogue; the skirts are much trimmed up the 
front with fan-shaped ornaments of silk edged with lace, 
pattés of velvet and lace, ete, ete, ; boutllonnés and 
ruches are much in favor; also, small flounces at the 
bottom of the skirt; many are sewed on in waves, We 
notice a very richerché dress of wine-colored silk with 
five small flounces at the bottom of the skirt, then a row 
of bows placed @ volunté, then five more small flounces; 
the body is plain, with & point; sleeves loose, and 
trimmed with flounces and bows to match the skirt. 

Pierrot buttons and bows up the of every 
breadth, and three rows on the body, and velvet pattée 
are the principal styles for the Redingote or L' /mpéra- 
trice dress which still continues to be worn, and which 


scams 


our readers know is the gored dress, body and skirt In 
one piece, and, for a slight figure this atyle is exceed- 
ingly becoming. The sleeves are round and cut with an 
elbow, slit up slanting and trimmed with a row of but 
tons from the elbow to the hand. Corsages d plastron 
are very becoming to some figures-—the plastron is gen- 
orally of velvet, or else of silk of some color to contrast 
well with the dress, richly worked with jet beads 
Many of the skirts havé pockets on the outside shaped 
and trimmed like the plastron on the body, Green, wine, 
and violet are the favorite colors for spring silks, Most 
of the bodies are made round #0 as to display the elegans 
gilt belts, buckles, clasps, and the pointed velvet waist 
bands now #0 much in vogue, more so than the celnture 
or sash, which, however, is always pretty. Favorite 
patterns for Chambéry printed muslina, barcge Anglata, 
are bunches of flowers or fruits, and 
amall figures The ave 
generally of a dark ground, and as they are of a textave 
not oasily rumpled, we particularly recommend them 


fonlarda, ete, ete, 


seattered over them foulards 


to our lady friends 

We have seen some black ailk dressea with boutllonnde 
of apple green or violet silk, edged with a ruche of black 
guipure, inserted between every breadth of the skirt, 
which had a charming effeet, Some dresses are made 
with the akirt perfectly plain in front, the plaite com- 
meneing about two inches on either aide of the centre 

Shawls of the same material as the dresses, whether 
of barége, grenadine, or muslintare to be much worn 

The Zouave jacket, with Greek vest, or full embroid 
ered muslin shirt falling about two inches over the akin 
atill continues a favorite both for ladies and children, 
and is made of both thick and thin materials 

Steel-colored silk jJupes or underskirts quilted and 
trimmed with black velvet, are among the novelties for 
street wear this spring 

Brodie's travelling and street wraps are of great va- 
riety in style; the loose sack and bournous with fancy 
hoods, however, we think the favorites 
erally made of bright striped materials, such as Magenta 


They are gen 


and white, Solferino and gray, chine, with several dit 
ferent colored, bright stripes, etc., but we have seen 
some very pretty plain goods, in different shades ofgray, 
gray and chinée, gray and blue, or green. The novelty of 
the season, however, is the bright tartan-striped mate- 
rials ; these brilliant stripes, sobered down by gray or 
chinée, have a charming effect, and make a very stylish 
Of dress mantles and bonnets we will speak in 
FAasnion 


cloak. 
our next month's chat. 
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THE CHEVRON ORGANDY DRESS. 
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THE SARAGOSSA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 





a 


Tus beautiful novelty is constructed of two colors of silk—a light hue, and black taffeta ; 
purple is much esteemed for the lighter tint. This is ornamented with exquisite designs of pas- 
sementerie. The character of the garment requires no elucidation beyond the engraving. 
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BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER, 





Tue body of the butterfly is of velvet stuffed with cotton, and entirely covered with gold beads. 
The eyes are red, and the horns stiff gold cord, with a bead on the ends, The wings can be made 
of cloth or velvet, the latter, however, is much the richest, and two or more colors should be used ; 
they are to be embroidered with silk, fancy beads, and bugles. Pieces of cloth or flannel are cnt 
the same size of the wings and sewed underneath to wipe the pens on. The size of the engraving 
is the proper size for the pen-wiper. 
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EMBROIDERY 


ro 


BUTTERFLY SLIPPER. 























To be braided on velvet or cloth, with gold and fancy colored braids. 
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INFANT’S PIQUE CLOAK, 


TRIMMED WITH FLOUNCING. 
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MORNING ROBE. 


\ 








Waite piqgu’, made surplice, with cape rounded in the back and pointed in front, trimmed with Qouncing 
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GENTLEMAN'S SHIRT. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 





FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC, 


( Concluded from April number.) 
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